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To the moſt 


By the Grace of G OD, 


King of Great Britan, France and. Ireland, 
Defender of the FAIT H, &c. 


| May it pleaſe Your IM ajeſty, 


——————— T had certainly been an unpardon- 
RSS" able prefumton for ſo mean aperſon 
: as the Author of this Eſſay, to haye 
preſented Your Majeſty with a yet 
M1] meaner diſcourſe, had not the ſub- 

fl] je of it alwates deſerved thenotice, 

—_— = and the Enquirers.intoit, the favor 
of Princes. Thus had Ariſtotle in writing his Treatiſe of 
Animalsthe aſsiſtance of Alexander ; and Pliny the Pa; 
tronage of Titus Veſpatianto his Natural Hiſtory. 

Beſide, this attemt ſeems more juſtly to belong to Your 
Majeſty, than any of their Hiſtoriesto their reſpective Pa- 
trons, it being ſo far from exceeding Your Majeſties Do- 
minions, that it contains but an Enquiry into one of the 
ſmalleſt parts of them; viz. Your alwaies Loial County 
and Univerſity of Oxford, whereas their Volumes are 
bounded only with the _ | 

Yet 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
 Yetw at more particularly ttioved-me'to preſent it to 
Your MajcRty,'is not'only Your!favorits Learning in ge- 


neral,:and efpedially to this place; but muchimore Your 


4 


Majeſties exquifit inſight into the matter-it {ef}, infomuch 
that though Lek former might have giveti me ſomeconfi- 
dence of Your Majeſties acceptance, yetjt ſeems more my 
. intereſt to appeal to Your Judgment,' and humbly to im- 
plore Your Majeſties deciſion, VV hether if England and 
Wales were thus ſurveyed, it would not be both for the 
honor, and profit of the Nation © wy 

V'Vhich deſign, if Your Majeſty think fit todiſapprove, 
it will yet be ſome ſatisfaction to the Author, that he has 
ſhewed his ready (though miſguided) zeal to ſerve his 
Country : Butif Your Majeſty 
geous. to the Kingdom, or but any way worthy Your 
Majeſties diverſion, there ſhall none more induſtriouſly 


and chearfully procecd 1n it, than | 


o 


Your MajeSties moſt Loial 
and 
mot obedient 


Subjeft, 


Rob. Plor. 


ſhall judge it advanta- « 
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To the Reader. 


Hough this Effay has fwell'd to ſo much greater a Bulk that 
ever 1 expefed it could poſſibly have done, that I might well 
have ſuperſeded any further addreſs than that of Dedication: 

get it being but neceſſary to acquaint the Reader with ſome matters, 
that are general, and will ſerve for all other Counties as well as this, 
I thought good to put them down brief as followeth. 

' And jfirft, that though T dare not pretend -the Map of Oxford- 
ſhire prefixt to this Eſſay, 3s ſo accurate as any I ſhall make hereafter, 
yet 1 dare promiſe the Reader it far exceeds any we had before ; for 
beſide that it contains all the Mercat Towns, and many Pariſhes 0- 
mitted by Saxton, Speed, &c. it ſhews alſo the Villages, diſtinguiſh - 
ed by a different mark and charafer, and the Houſes of the Nobili- 
ty andGentry, and others of any magnitude within the County 
and all theſe with their bearings to one another, according to the 
Compaſs. 

And as for the diſtances, though I dare not promiſe them Mathes« 
matically exa&? (which by reaſon of the riſings and fallings of the 
ground, interpoſitions of Woods, Rivers, &c. [ think, ſcarce poſe 
ſible in many plates to be given at all) yet ſome few of them are as true, 
as aual dimenſuration, and moſt of them as the dofFrin of Trian= 
gles, and the beſt information, all compared together, could direct 
me to put them + So that provided they have not been moved in the 
Graving (5 Ithink they have but little) I take them all ſeated not 
far from the truth. 

As for the ſcale of miles, there being three ſorts in Oxtord- 
ſhire, thepreater, leſſer, joys middle miles, as almoFF every where 
elſe; it is contrived actording to the middle ſort of them ;, for theſe 1 
conceive may be moſt properly called the true Oxford-ſhire miles, which 
upon aFual dimenſuration at ſeveral places, I found to contain for 
the moſt part 9 furlongs and a quarter, of which about 60 anſwer a 
Degree: Where by the way its but . expedient that the Reader take 
notice, that I intend not that there are 60 of theſe miles in a degree, 
according to the common account ; for reckoning 5280 feet, (ot > i 
b 2 ur - 
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To the Reader. 
furlongs) to a mile, as is uſual in England, no leſs than 69 will cor- 
reſpond to a degree ; upon which account it is and no other, that of 
the middle Oxford-ſhire miles, each containing 9 furlongs and a 
quarter, about 60 will do it. 

According to theſe miles, the degrees of North latitude are divi- 
ded into minutes on each ſi te the Map, chiefly made off from the exa& 
Northern latitude of Oxford, collefted from the many years obſer - 
vations of Dr. Banbridg, and at Jaft concluded to be ſeated in the 
46 minute of the 5 1 degree, proxime ; the 52% degree beginning 
at the ſmall line paſſing through Mixbury, Clifton, north of Dedding- 
ton, the two Barfords, South Nuneton, and between Hoke Nor- 
ton and the Lodge : By which diviſion * tis eaſte to know to a minure 
of a degree, nayalmoſ} to a ſecond, in what latitude every Town, 
Pariſh, Village, and Gentlemans Houſe #5 ſeated. 

Beſide, for the Houſes of the Nobility and Gentry, this Map #s 
ſo contrived, that a Foreigner as well as Engliſh-man, at what di- 
ftance ſoever, may with eaſe find out who are the Owners of moſt of 
them ; (o as to be able to ſay that this #s ſuch or ſuch a Gentlemans 
Houſe - And all this done by Figures put to every ſuch Houſe, which 
referring again to Figures of the ſame value, placed in order over the 

Arms in the Limb of the Map, ſbew in the bottom of each Shield the 
Nobleman or Gentlemans name, whoſe houſe it is ; their reſpeftive 
Coats of Arms being alwayseplaced between the Figure and Name: 
which too (all but fome few) are cut in their metals, furs, or colours, 
as born by their Owners, 

And not only the Shields, but Ordnaries, Charges, Differences, 
6c. where they are not too ſmall : if Argent, being left white ; 
if Or, filled with ſmall points; if Gules, lineated perpendicular- 
ly, or in pale ; if Azure, horizontally, or feſs-ways ; if Vert, 
obliquely or bend-ways ; if Sable, both pale and feſs-ways, as 
may be ſeen in the Map, which are all the colours made uſe of there. 
And if ever hereafter I ſhall meet with any bearing Purpure, Ten, or 
Sanguine ; the firſt ſhall be repreſented with Lines in bend ſiniſter ; 
Ten, with lines falter- ways, mixt of Vert and Purpure; and San- 
guine, paly bendy, mixt of Gules and Purpure. 

According to this method, not only the Arms of the Univerſity, 
all the Colleges, and Towns incorporate in the Gounty (which 1 
have placed in the upper margin nbd the Map) but on the ſides and bot- 
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To the Readet. 
tom, thoſe of the Nobility and Gentry, are induFrioufly ranged ii 
Alphabetical order, to avoid the difficulties that might otherwiſe have 
riſen about precedency : which, beſide the uſe above mentioned of 
diſcovering the Owners of the Houſes, and that they are an orna- 
ment to the Map, I hope may alſo have theſe other good effe&s. 
1. That the Gentry hereby will be ſomwhat influenced to keep their 
Seats,. together with their Arms, leaf} their Poſterity hereafter, not 
without reflexions , ſee what their Anceſtors have parted with. 


And ſecondly, Vagabonds deterr'd from making counterfeit Paſles; | 


by puting falſe names and Seals to them, both which may be diſcover- 
ed by ſuch Maps as theſe. 

To theſe add the ancient houſes of Kings, the principal Seats of 
ancient Baronies, ancient Ways, Fortifications, and the ſites of 
Religious houſes, all diflinguiſh'd as deſcribed by their reſpefive 
marks in the Table for that purpoſe, Al which put together, make 
theſum of the Map, Tintend they ſhall in all others hereafter, ſo that 
thoſe Memento's need no more be repeated, ſince they are deſigned to 
be applyed to all following Maps as well as this. 

Yet this Map, though it contains near five times as much as any 
other of the County before, partly by reaſon of its being the firſt 1 
ever made, and partly becauſe, either of the pure ignorance or ab- 
ſence of ſome, and over curious pieviſhneſs that 1 met with amongſt 
others, is not ſo perfe?, I confeſs, as I wiſh it were; there being 
upon theſe accounts, ſome few Arms omitted, and others out of place 
at the foot of the Map, and perhaps here and there a Village over- 
look'd : wherefore I have entertained ſome thoughts of cutting it a- 
gain, and perhaps ſomwhat larger, to be hung up in Fratnes (with- 
out alteration of this for the Book) with all the defe&s above- 
mentioned ſupplyed ; provided ſuch Gentry as find their Arms 0- 


mitted, or any Villages near them containing ten houſes (under which 


number I ſeldom think them worth notice) pleaſe to bring in their 
Arms in colours, with the particular bearings and diſtances of 
their Houſes andyVillages, from the moſt noted place near them, to 
the Porter or one of the Keepers of the Bodleyan Library, who 
will be ready to receive them, or any other Curioſity of Art of Na- 
cure, in order to the compiling an Appendix to this Work, to be 
Printed apart. Lo | 
Which is all concerning the Map, but that the Reader alſo _ 
| that 


To the Reader. 


that the Right Honorable the Earl of Berkſhire, Lord Lovelace, 
&c. are deſignedly left out, in regard that though they have Eſtates 
and Seats in this County, yet their chiefeft, and places of moft com- 
mon reſidence being elſewhere, I have choſen rather to omit them here, 
and to place them in thoſe that ſeem their more deſirable Counties. 

Concerning the Hiſtory it ſelf, can adviſe little more, but that I 
undertook. it at firft for my own pleaſure, the ſubjef? of it being ſo 
pleaſant, and of ſo great wariety, that it ſurpriſed me to think. how 
many Learned Ages hadpaſt (careful and laborious enough in comp1- 
ling the Civil and Geographical Hiftories of England) without ſo 
much as ever attemting that of Nature or Arts * it ſeeming to be a de- 
ſign (had the Undertaker been ſuitable) more highly deſerving of the 
publick too, than either of the former, as tending not only 10 the ad- 
wancement of a ſort of Learning ſo much neglefted in England, but 
of Trade alſo, which Þ hope in ſome meaſure is made to appear in the 
following Treatiſe, 

Which though ſufficient to Juftifie my choice of this ſubje&, yet T 
ventured not upon it without the joint approbation of the moſt knowing 
in theſe matters, ſuch as the Honorable Robert Boyle Eq; Dr. Willis, 
Dr. Wallis, Dr. Bathurſt, &c. whoſe celebrated names ſerving to 
remove the groundleſs ſuſpitions many had of the attemt, I proceeded 
to give this Specimen of it ; Wherein the Reader #5 only deſired to 
take notice, that moſt of the Curioſities, whether of Art, Nature, 
or Antiquities engraven in the Cuts, are ſo certain truths, that as 
many as were portable, or could be procured, are in the hands of the 
Author. But for ſuch things as are inſeparable from their places, they 
remain to be ſeen as in the Hiftory direfted, there being nothing here 
mention'd, but what either the Author has ſeen himſelf, or haz recei- 
ved unqueſiionable teſtimony for it, which for the moſt part, if not 
alwaies, the Reader will fnd cited. 

In the Philoſophical part, ] have chiefly embraced the Principles 
of Dr. Willis, as the moſt univerſally known and received, and there- 
fore moſt likely (in this inquiſitive Age) to be the tygeſ! ; which if I 
bave any where miſ- applied (as 'tis manifold odds ſome where or other 
I may) yet I doubt not but the Learned and ſober Reader will can- 
didly accept of the honeſty of my endeavor in excuſe of my Error. 
But as for the hot-headed half-witted Genſurer, who perhaps only looks 
on theTitle of a Chapter,or here and there a Paragraph that makes for 

hrs 


To the Reader. 
his turn, I muſt and do expe the laſh of his tongue, it being indeed 
his buſineſs to find out the lapſes, and decryall attemts, wherein (for- 
ſooth) he himſelf has not been conſulted : But T1 would have ſuch to 
know (that if [meet with but proportionable encouragement from the 
former) *tis not all they can ſay or do, ſhall diſcourage me from my 
purpoſe ; for if 1 have erred in any thing, 1 ſhall gladly receive the 
calm teproofs of my Friends, and fill goon till ] do underfland my 
buſineſs aright, in the mean time contemning the verdiQ of rhe igno- 
rant and faſtidious that throw words in ha$F. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
Oxford-ſhire. 


"CHAP. I: 
' Of the Heavens and Air, 


XFORD, being not undeſervedly by Mr. Cambdert 
ſtiled, Our mo$F noble Athens, The Muſes ſeat, and, One 
of Englands Pillars ; nay, The Sun, The Eye, &c. It 

would have occafion'd-as ſtrange a remark, as any to be men- 
tion'd in this whole Eflay, had there not ſome eminent Celeſtial 
Obſervations been made in this County ; eſpecially fince that ſtu- 
'pendous Mathematical Inſtrument, riew called the 7eleſcope,ſeems 


to have been known here above 3oo years ago. But theſe being 
chiefly matters of Art, relating either to. the. diſcovery of the 
magnitude, figure, or determihation” of the-motions;of the Hea- 


venly Bodics, muſt be referr'd (as moſt proper) to the end of 
this Work ; it being my purpoſe in this Hi/fory of Nature, to ob- 
ſetve the moſt natutal method that may be, 
. -2, And therefore ſhall confider, firſt, Natural Things, fack 
as either ſhe hath retained the ſame from the beginning, or freely 
produces in her ordinary courſe ; as Animals, Plants, and the 
univerſal furniture of the World, Secondly, her extravagancies and 
defeds, occafioned cither by the exuberancy 6f matter, or obſti- 
nacy of impediments, as in Monſters. And then laſtly, as ſhe'is 
reſtrained, forced, faſhioned, or determined, by Attificial Ope- 
rations, All which, withour abſurdity, may fall under the gene* 
ral notation of a Natural Hiftory, things of Art (as the Lord 
Bacon' a well obſerveth) not differing: frenr thoſe of Nature in 
form and eſſence, but in the efficient only ; : Man having no' power 


a De _ Sciente Lib. 2. cap. 2, _. - 5:20 
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The Natural Hiſtory 


over Nature, but in her matter and motion, 2. e. to put together, 
ſeparate, or ſaſhion natural Bodies, and ſomtimes to alter thei 
ordinary- courſe. 

3. Yet neither ſhall I ſo ſtrialy tie my ſelf up to this bod, 
but that I ſhall handle the two firſt, viz. The ſeveral Spectes of 
natural things, and the errors of Nature in thoſe reſpe&ive Spe- 
cies, together ; and the things Artificial in the end apart : Method 
equally begetting iterations and prolixity, where it is obſerved 
too much, as where notatall. And theſelI intend to deliver as 
ſuccin&ly as may be, ina plain, ecafie, unartificial Stile, ſtudiouſ- 
ly avoiding all ornaments of Language, it being my purpoſe to 
treat of Things, and therefore would have the Reader expe& 
nothing leſs then Words : Yer neither ſhall my Diſcourſe be ſo 
jejune, as wholly to conſiſt of bare Narrations, for where the 
ſubje& has not at all, or but imperfealy been handled, I ſhall beg 
leavecither to enlarge, or give my opinion, 

4. Since then the Celeſtial Bodies are ſo remote, that little can 
be known of them without the help of Art, and that all ſuch 

matters (according to my propoſed method) muſt be teferred to 
\* theend of this Book: I have nothing of that kind to preſent 
the Reader with, that's local, and ſeparate from Art, but the ap- 
pearance of two Parhelia or mock-Suns, one on each fide of the 
true one, at Enſbam on the 29 of May, early in the morning, 
in the year 1673. With them alfo appearcd a great circle of 
light concentrical to the true Sun, and paſling through the disks 
of the ſpurious ones, as in 7ab. 1. Fig.1. which though I ſaw 
not the Phenomenon, is as truly drawn (for ſo it was confeſt by 
ſome that did) as I could poffibly have done it if perſonally pre- 
ſent ; and yet ſo incurious was the amazed multitude, - that they . 
could not ſo much as give me ground to gueſs at the diamerer of 
the circle, much leſs whether it were interrupted in ſome of its 
parts, or interſe&ed (as they uſnally are) with any other circles 
of a fainter colour. 

5. Whether theſe appearances are cauſed by refle&ion or re- 
fraQtion in theClonds, according to the old Philoſophy ; or by 
both, in a great annulaFy cake of Ice and Snow, as Des Cartes ; or 
by ſemiopaque Cylinders, as M. Hugens de Zulichem, will be too 
too tedions here to diſpute. Let it therefore at preſent ſuffice; 
that this Phenomenon is worthy our notice, in regard, 


== 


I. That 


Of OXFORD-SHIRE. 

I» That no circle paſles through the true Suns disk, nor the 
ſpurious ones found in the interſe&ion of two Lrides, as 
in thoſe that appeared at Rome, March 20. 1629. band 
in France, April g. Anno 1666: © | 

2. That whereas generally ſuch mock-Suns appear not ſo 
bright, nor are ſo well defined as thetrue one is; theſe 
according to the agreement of all, appeared of ſoeven 
and ſtrong a light,that *twas hard to diſtinguiſh the true 
from the falſe, and perhaps might not be infetior to the 
Parhelia mention'd by Cardan *, or that lately were ſeen 
in Hungary. * 


6. When they appear thus bright and illuſtrious, Afttologers 


heretofore always preſaged a Triumvirate : thus the Trumvirate 
of Antonius , Auguſius, and Lepidus, with all the evils that at- 
tended it, was referred to the Parhelia ſeen a little before ; and 
herein Cardan is ſo poſitive, that he fears not to afſert, That after 
ſuch an appearance, we ſeldom (if ever) fail of one, and there- 
fore refers the Parhelia ſeen by himſelf to the Triumvirate of 
Henry the ſecond King of France, Charles the fifth, and Solyman 
the Turkiſh Emperor. And truly, were not theſe to be more 
than ſuſpe&ed of vanity, it wereeaſfie to adapt a Triumvirate to 
ours : But my Religion, and that God that hath exhorted us, 70? 
to be diſmayed at the ſigns of Heaven, and ſolemnly profeſſes, that 

*tis even He that fruſirates the tokens of the Lyars, and makes the 
Diviners mad*, has taught me to forbear, TI ſhall therefore add 
no more concerning theſe things, but that though moſt common- 
ly the Parhelia with the true Sun, appear but three in number, 

yet that ſomtimes more have been ſeen ; as four *in France, Anno 

1666. five * at Rome, Anno 1629, five in England, Anno 1233. 

and fix * Anno 1525. by Sigiſmund the firſt, King of Poland; 

which are the moſt that we read were ever ſeen at a time; though 

Des Cartes endeavors to ſhew 'tis poflible there may be ſeven. 

7. And indeed this had been all I thought I ſhould have men- 
tioned concerning the Heavens, but that even now while I ami 
writing this,at Oxon: on the 23® of November, Anno 1675. about 
7 at night, behold the Moon ſet her Bow in the clouds, of a white 
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colour, entire and well determined, which continued ſo for a- 
bout half an hour after Ifirſtſaw it. The reaſon why ſuch ap- 
pear not of divers colours, as Rain-bows do that are made by 
the Sun, has been alwaies aſcribed by Philoſophers, to the weak- 
neſs of the Moons rates, not entring ſo deeply into the opacity 
of the clouds. But if we may give credit to ' Dan: Sennertus, 
it has once to his knowledge happened otherwiſe, viz. in the 
year 1593, when after a great ſtorm of Thunder and Lightning, 
he beheld an ris Lunaris adorned with all the colours of the 
Rain-bow. As for ours, though I could not perceive in any 
part of it, that it had the leaſt ſhade of any colour but white ; 
however, I thought it not unworthy our notice, not only for 
the infrequency of the thing(they never happening but at or near 
the Moons full, and then but ſo very ſeldom too, that ” Arifotle 
profeſſes, that he ſaw but two in above fifty years ; and I know 
ſeveral learned and obſerving Men, that never ſaw ſuch an /Uris 
in their lives) but alſo becauſe of the great clemency of the wea- 
ther, that followed upon ir at that time of the year ; there fal- 
ling not one drop of rain, nor any wind ſtirring for fixteen days 
after, but ſo great a ſerenity, that the wales were as clean and 
paſſable then, as we could wiſh gr ever enjoyed them at Mid- 
ſummer. | 

8. From the Firmament (waving all confiderations of the 
pure Ather, of which we know ſo litrle, that I ſhall ſay nothing) 
'TInaturally deſcend to the loweſt Heaven, I mean that ſubtile Bo- 
dy that immediatly incompafles the Earth, and is filled with all 
manner of exhalations, and from thence commonly known by 
the name of the Armoſþhere. Whether beſide theſe-exhalations, 
there be any peculiar fimple body, called Air, Ileave to the more 
\{ſabtile Philoſophers, and confider it here only, as *tis the ſub- 
jet of ſtorms, of thunder and wind, of Echo's, and as it has 
relation to ſickneſs and health. 

9. As to Tempeſts that have happen'd in this County,though 
perhaps there have been ſome heretofore attended with as deplo- 
rable efte&ts as any where elſe; yet becauſe they are no where 
tranſmitted to poſterity, I ſhall only mention two within our 
memory, viz. The ſtorm of wind that happen'd one night in 
February, Anno 166; , which though general (at leaſt all over 
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England)yet was remarkable at Oxon: in theſe two reſpefts.1.That- 


though it forced the ſtones inwards into the cavity of All-hallows 
Spire, yet it over-threw it not. *And 2' Thar in the morning, 
when there was ſome abatement of its fury, it was yet ſo vio- 
lent, that it laved water out of the River Cherwell, and caſt it 
quite over the Bridge at Magdalen College, above the ſarface of 
the River near 20 foot high; which paſlage, with advantage of 
holding by the College walls, I had then the curioſity to go ſee 
my ſelf, which otherwiſe, perhaps, Iſhould have as hardly cre- 
dited as ſome other perſons now may do. But thoſe that have 
ſailed to the Mmdies can inform them what force Hurricane's and 
Turbo's have, with what violence and impetuofiry they take up 
whole Seas of water, and furiouſly monnt them into the air ". 
Now that ſuch as theſe may alſo happen ar Land (thongh per- 
haps for the moſt part of leſs ſtrength) I think we have little rea- 
ſon to doubt,fince our own Chronicles informus, that in Q. Ma- 
Ties time, within a mile of Nottingham, all the houſes of two 
little Pariſhes, with their. Chutches, were wholly born down by 
ſuch a Tempeſt ; and the water, with the mud from the bottom 


of the River Trent, that ran between them, carryed a quarter of 


a mile and caſt egainſt Trees, with the violence whereof they 
were torn up by the roots. 

10. Of much ſuch another Land Hurricane, Bellarmin gives us 
a relation'ſo incredible, that he himſelf premiſeth, Quod nifs vi- 
diſſem non crederem. Fidi (ſaies he) 2 vehementiſſnno vento effoſſam 
ingentem terre molem, eamque delatam ſuper pagum quendam, ut fovea 
altiſſima conſpiceretur unde eruta fuerat, wv pagus totus coopertus G& 
quaſi ſepultus manſerit, ad quem terra illa divenerat ®. Which be- 
ing ſufficient (1 luppoſe) to evince the poſſibility of my ſtory, 1 
i 47 to | 

The ſecond tempeſt of Thunder and Lightning, on the 

of of May, 1666. which though terrible enough to all parts 
adjacent to Oxford, yet was miſchievous only at Medley, a well 
known Houſe, about a mile or ſomwhat more diſtant from it ; 
two Scholars of Wadham College, alone in a boat, and new chruſt 
off ſhore to come homewards, being ſtruck off the head of the 
boat into the water, the one of them ſtark dead, and the other 


n_It 2was obſerved by an able Sea-man of Briſtol, that this wind was the fag-end of « Hurricane, which 
began in New-England about three hours before it came hither ; the Sea-men obſer</s t rhat it went directly to- 
wards England. » Bellarmin. de aſcenſ. ment. in Dewm, Grad. 2: Cap. 4 "if 
uc 
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ſtuck faſt in the mud like a poſt, with his feet downward, and 
for the preſent ſo diſturbed in his ſenſes, that he neither knew 
how he came out of the boat, rfor could remember either Thun- 
der or Lightning that did effe& it. Others, in another boat a- 
bout ten or twenty yards diſtance from the former, felta diſturb- 
ance and ſhaking in their boat, and one of them had his chair 
ſtruck from under him, without hurt. But of this no more, a 
full relation of the accident being already given by the Reverend 
and Learned D"ZohnWallis Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in | 
the Univerſity of Oxford, and publiſh'd in our Engliſh Philoſo- 
phical TranſaGions®. | 
12. What hapned before or after thoſe Tempeſts, I was not 
{o curious in thoſe days to obſerve,but it might indeed be wiſh'd, 
as thelearned and obſerving D”® Bealeadviſes 1, that ſome old Al- 
manacks were written inſtead of new ; that inſtead of the con- 
jeftures of the weather to corhe, ſome ingenious and fit Perſons 
would give a faithful account from divers parts of the world, not 
only of the Storms, with the antecedents and conſequents of 
them, but of the whole weather of the years paſt, on every day 
of the month ; as it was induftriouſly begun above 3oo years 
ago, by William Merle Fellow of Merton College, who obſerved 
the weather at Oxford for every day of the month for 7 years 
together ; wiz. from Zanuary Anno Dom. 1337, to Fanuary Anno 
Dom. 1344. the MS copy of which Obſervations yet remain in 
the Bodleyan Library* ; For from hence in time we might exa- 
mine upon ſome grounds, as the learned D" Beale well remarks, 
how far the poſitions of Planets, or other ſymptoms or conco- 
mitants, are indicative of weathers, and probably be forewarn'd 
of Dearths,Famines, Epidemical Diſcaſes,t9c. and by their cauſes 
be inſtructed for remedies, or prevention. Certainly from ſuch 
Calendars we might learn more in few years, then by Obſerya- 
tions at random all the days of our lives; and if they might be 
had from foreign and remote parts *, we ſhould then be in ſome 
hopes of true Inveſtigations of heats and colds, and of the 
breadth and bounds of coaſting Rains and Winds, 
13. Next the Tragedies (it being as agreeable to my Method, 
as ſeaſonable to the Diſcourſe) it will not be amiſs to preſent the 


p Philoſoph. Trarſatt. Numb. 13. * Philoſoph. Tranſat. Num. 90. © MS. Digby, fel. 176. * Such ob- 
ſervations of the weather every day of the month through the whole year 1671, were made by Eraſmus Bar- 
tholine, and are printed inter Acta Medica Tho. Bartholini Ob. 130. WW g-.- 
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Reader with ſome of the ſports of Nature, and entertain him a« 
while with the Nymph Echo ; a Miſtteſs ſhe is indeed that is ea- 
fily [poke with, yet known to few: if therefore 1 take pains to 
acquaint him with her, I hope ſhall not petforma thankleſs. of- 
fice, 

14: Fitſt therefore, that Philechus may not be out in his choice; 
whenever he attempts to court het in Oxford-ſhire, he muſt know 
that of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, and may beſt, 1 ſuppoſe, be 
diſtinguiſh'd by their Obje&s, whith are, 


| Single, ſuch as return the voice but once ; and theſe again 


"Polyſyllabical , ſuch as return many ſyllables; 
- words, of a whole ſentence; 

either; are either; Tonical, ſuch as return the voice but once, nor 
| | that neither, except adorned with ſome pe- 
culiar Mufical note, | 


. C 


| Manifold and theſe tetutn ſyllables and words, the Carie 
oftentimes repeated, and may therefore be ſtiled 7au- 
zological Echo's, which ate cauſed 
” 7 Simple / OT I Prat” 
either by none Reflexton; 
15. As for Polyjllabical articulate Echo's, the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt I have met with here, is in the Park at Woodftock,, which in 
the day time, little wind being ſtirring, returns very diſtinfly 


ſeventeen ſyllables, and in the night twenty ; I madeexperiment 
of it with theſe words, 


| * =—flue nec reticere loquenti, 
* Nec prior ipſa Ioqui didicit reſonabilis ' Echo. 


In the day it wonld return only the laſt verſe, but in the night a- 
bont twelve by the clock, I. could alſo hear the laſt word of the 
former Hemiſtick, [ loquenti.) The obje& of which Ecþ6, or the 
Centrum Phonocampticum, I take to be the hill with the trees on the 
fummit of it, about half a mile diſtant from WoodFock town, itt 
the way thence to the Right Honorable the Earl of Rochefter's 


Lodge : And the true place of the Speaker, or Centrum _ 
the 
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the oppoſite Hill juſt without the gate at the Towns end, about 
thirty paces dire&ly below the corner of a wall incloſfing ſome 
hay-ricks, near Chaucers houſe: ſome advantage I gueſs it re- 
ceives from the rivulet that runs as it were in a dire& line between 
the two centers, and from the pond at the foot of the obje& 
hill ; as alſo from two other hills that run obliquely up to it : 
Which may better be apprehended by the proſpe& of the place, 
as in Tab. 1. Fig. 2, 

16. Thatthis Echomakes return of ſo many ſyllables, and of: 
a different number in the day and night, being indiſputable and 
matter of fa& 3 I proceed in the next place to the reaſons of theſe 
certainties, which poſſibly to every body may not be ſo plain, 
Firſt then, the cauſes why ſome Echo's return more, and ſome 
fewer ſyllables, I take to lye in the different diſtances of rhe 
obje&s (returning the voices) from the places of the ſpeakers 
for by experience. 'tis found, that if the ſpeaker be too near the 
obje&, the return is made ſo quick upon him, thit the Echo is as 
it weredrowned in the voice : but if he remove farther from it, 
then it begins to be clear and diſtin& ; and if it be a polyhlla- 
Bical one, it firſt repeats one ſyllable, then two, three, four, 
five, or more, according as the ſpeaker removes farther off it, 
which Itake to be the only true way of meaſuring the proport1- 
ons of the ſpaces of the ground, requiſite for the return of one 
or more ſyllables. That this 1s true, I ſhall uſe no arguments to 
perſwade, becauſe the experiment 1s ſubje& to every manstryal ; 
and if ſo, irmuſt neceſſarily be admitted, that the reaſon why 
this Echo returns ſo much, is becauſe of the oreat diſtance of bid 
obje& from the ſpeaker. 

17. Whardiſtance is required to the return of each ſyllable, 
is beſt indeed determined by ſuch a procedure, where the obje& 
is fore-known, and the condition of the place will admit of the 
experiment: but both theſe being wanting here (Echo's them- 
ſelves being generally firſt known, and not the obje&s) I was 
forced to make uſe of a new analytical method, and find out the 
obje& by the number of ſyllables already returned, which being 
ſeventeen in the day time, and twenty by night ; and having be- 
fore found by frequent expericnce, that according to Blancanys *, 
no one ſyllable will be returned clearly, under the diſtance of 24 


's Blancani Echometria Theorem 5. 
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Geometrical paces, or 120 feet, I gueſs'd chat the obje& coiild 
hot be removed-leſs than 400 of the former, and 2000 of the 
latrer. For the better uriderſtanding of which Analyfs, and for 
- the Readers more ſerture finding of the true diſtance of the . 
ſpeaker in any other place, it may be convenlent that he take no- 
fice, that all Echo*s have ſome one place whither they are return- 
ed ſtronger, and more diſtin& than any other, and is always the 
place that lies at right angles with the obje&, and is nottoo near, 
or too far off « for if a man ſtand at oblique angles with it, the 
voice is better returned to ſome other perſon at another place, 
than to the ſpeaker j; and ſo if he ſtand too near, or far off; al- 
though he do ſtand at tight angles with ir, which is __ by the 
diagram, Tab: 1: Fig. 3. where 


a. 4 the true place of the ſpeaker, 

a b. the wocal line falling at right angles on the objetd. 

cd. places on each hand the trueplace, and oblique to the objett. 

e f. places above and below the objef}, whence alſo the voice 
comes obliquely 10 it. 

gh. places whence ('tis true) the woice goes in right angles to 
the objefl, but g is too far off, and h too near. 


Now the ſpeaker ſtanding in 4, and his voice going in the ſtraight 
line ab, and ſtriking upon the obje& fo as to make right angles 
with it, muſt needs return to the ſpeaker again in the ſame line, 
and no farther, becauſe he is ſappos'd to ſtand at the two ex- 
tfreams of the white mix'd line of a&ion : but if he ſtand too 
near at h, then the Echo tepeats more ſyllables, and diſtinQer at 
g than eitherat þ or a, becauſeg is now the extream of the line 
of aftion ; for by how much the nearer the fpeaker is to the ob< 
je&, by ſo muck the more forcible he ſtrikes it, which cauſes the 
rebound to be ſo much beyond him : and thus if he ſtand as mnch 
too fat off, asatg; then the Echo repeats more ſyllables and di- 
ſtinQer at þ, then either at 2 or g, becaufe the diftance being too 
great fromgtob, and the reflexion weak,* the Echo muſt needs 
terminate ſo much the fhorter ar þ ; all thefe being ſuppoſed to 
take np the whole line of the voices dire& and reflex ation. A- 
gain, if the ſpeaker ſtand in c obliquely to the obje&, the Echo is 
better heard at d; than either at a or c« and ſo if he ſtand at d, 


it 1s better heard at c then wy other place ; thus if he ſtand art & 
B above 
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above the obje&, the Echo is beſt heard in the valley f, 4 wice 
verſa, All which, may be well enough made out by throwing a 
ball againſt a wall, to which, if it be thrown in an oblique line, 
it returns not to the thrower but to another place ; and though 
the projicient do ſo throw it, that it ſtrikes at right angles with 
the wall, yet (like as in the voice) if heſtand roo far off, it will 
fall as much too ſhort in the rebound, as it will exceed if he 
ſtand too near. | 

18. According to theſe grounds I carefully examined this 
Echo, -and found, upon motion backward, forward, and to each 
harid, the true centrum phonicum, or place of the ſpeaker, to-be 
upon the hill ar YVoodftock towns end, about thirty paces below 
| the corner of the wall aforeſaid, dire&ly down toward the Kings 
Majeſties Manor : from whence by meaſure to the brow of the 
hill, on which my Lord Rochefters Lodge ſtands, are 4565 Geo- 
metrical paces, or 2280 feet z which upon allowance of 24 Geo- 
metrical paces, Or I20 feet to each ſyllable, ro my great ſatisfa- 
ion I found to be agreeable to the return of 19 ſyllables, v1z. 
one fewer than it returns in the night, and two more than in the 
T 
| . The meaſure I muſt confeſs had been much more eafie 
aid re q could I have began from the obje&, and ſo removed 
backward accordingly as the Echo gradually increaſed in the repe- 
tition of more ſyllables ; for then I could have given the due 
proportion to each, if I had found any inequality upon the in- 
creaſe, which I gueſs there may be, becauſe the allowance of an 
equality ſeems to ſet the objef too far off by a ſyllable or two. 
But it not being feafible in this place, I was forced to take the for- 
mer courſe; for in the valley between the two hills, being the 
whole median through which the voice paſſes, and the' Echo re- 
turns it, there is ſcarce any ſuch thing as an Echo to be found ; 
nay, if youſtand at the Manor it ſelf, which is not far from the 
true place of the ſpeaker, and fituate almoſt as high, and dire& 
your voice toward the place of the obje&, you ſhall not have the 
leaſt return ; whence 'tis moſt evident that I could not uſe that 
procedure here, and therefore muſt defire to be held excuſed 
from giving the proportions of ſpace, which I ſuppoſe, accord- 
ingto Kircher * may decreaſe, according as the number of ſyl- 


ne Magia Phonocamptica, probl. 5. 
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lables increaſe, till I meet with an Echo fit for the purpoſe. 

. 20, . Thereaſon of the difference between day and night, why 
it ſhould return ſeventeen ſyllables in the one, and twenty in the 
other; may lie, I ſuppoſe, inthe various qualities, and conſti- 
tution of the medium in different ſeaſons; the Air being much 
more quiet, and ſtock'd with exhalations in the night than day, . 
which ſomthing retarding the quick motion of the.voice to the 
obje&, and its return to the ſpeaker ſomwhat more, (by reaſon 
the voice muſt needs be weakned in the reflexion) muſt neceſſari- 
ly 4 ſpace for the return of more ſyllables. 

. Amongſt other tryals of this Echo, 1 diſcharged a Piltol, 
which made a return much quicker then my voice, and (at which 
I ſtill wonder) with a much diftetent ſound from that the Piſtol 
made, whence I can only conclude, that the more forcibly the 
Air is ſtricken, (as alſo in the proje&ion 6f a ball) the ſooner the 
reſponſe is made, and that poſlibly there may be- ſome ſounds 
more agreeable to every Echo, than others. And it being my 
Lord Bacon's opinion, That there are ſome letters-that an Echo 
will hardly expreſs, and particularly the letter S, which, faies 
he, being of an interior and hifling ſound, the Echo at Pont C ha- 
renton would not return 3 hereupon I tryed,as well as his Lord- 
ſhip, with the word Shtan, befide many others of the fame ini- 


tial, but found the Echo here neither ſo modeſt or frighted, but 
that, though the Devil has been bufic enough hereabour (as ſhall 


further be ſhewn near the end of this Hiſtory) it would —_ 


enough make uſe of his name. 

22. Juſt ſuch'another polyjllabical Echo we have at Magdalen 
College, in the water-walks, near the Bull-work called Dover 
Peer ; it repeats a whole Hexameter verſe, bat not ſo ſtrongly as 
WoodFock.: Where the true obje& of this may be, cannot ſo well 
be found by meaſure, becauſe of the many Buildings interpofing ; 
bur I conjefture it may be abour the publick Schools, of New Col- 
lege *. 1 could gladly, I confeſs, have aſſigned it ſomthing fur- 
ther off, becauſe fear that diſtance falls ſomwhat ſhort of our 
former account, bur the buildings beyond lying all tower then 
thoſe, it muſt by no means be admitted ; which makes me think, 
there mult be a latitude allowed in theſe matters, according to the 
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1675. this cho is ſomwhat alter 'd. a 
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different circumſtances perhaps of time, as wellas place z and 
that poſſibly Merſennus might-not be ſo much miſtaken, when he 
afſigned to each ſyllable but 69 feet. | 
23. Tonical Echo's, ſuch as return but ſome one particular Mu- 
fical Note, I have met with ſeveral, and do not doubt but they 
are to be met with in moſt arched Buildings, though ſcarce ob- 
ſerved or noted by any. Sucha one is that in the Gate-houſle at 
Braſen-noſe College, which anſwers to no Noteſo clearly, as to 
Gamut. The curious and well built Gate of Univerſi ty College, 
to noneſo well as B mi. Thelike Note I met with again at Mer- 
ton College, in the Vault between the old and new Quadrangles, 
and in the large arched Vault of Queens College Gate : Whereas 
the ſtately arched Stair-caſe leading into Chrif# Church great 
Hall, will return-all the Notes through the Scale of Muſick. Theſe 
I muſt confeſs are but Echo's improperly ſo called, becauſe they 
will expreſs nothing that's articulate, and therefore rather fall 
under the notation of a Bombys ; yet their cauſe being fomwhat 
nice and ſubtile, I thought not fit to paſs them by, but to take oc- 
cafion from hence to advertiſe the Reader, that there are ſome 
other inanimate Bodies befide the Load-fione, that though they 
haveno ſenſe, yet have a ſort of perception, which I take to be 
ſufficiently proved from theſe Vaults, that ſeem to have a kind of 
ele&ion to embrace what 1s zorecable, and exclude all that is in- 
grate to them: thus are the very ſeats in Churches and Chappels 
affeed with ſome peculiar Notes of the Organ; and I have a 
friend (a Violiſt) whom I dare believe, that fays, his Thigh is 
thus ſenſible of a peculiar Note, as oft as he lights on it during 
his playing. Some have imputed much of this, in Buildings, to 
the figure and accurate ſtruQure of the Arch, and that where they 
have different ſhapes and magnitudes, there will be different 
tuningsalſo: But Ido not find it agreeable to experience, there 
being another Vaulrin the entrance into Merton College Chappel, 
much lefs, and of a far different figure from that other before 
mentioned in the ſame College, which returns very near, if not 
- exaQtly the ſame Note: And ſo do the Gates of Queens and Uni- 
verſity Colleges, than which in height, breadth and length, there 
are few more different. 

24. It muſt therefore rather be referr'd to the pores of the 
ſtones, which are firted to receive ſome vibrations of the Air, 
rather 
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rather than others ; juſt as in two Viols tuned to a Vniſon, where 
the ſtrings being ſcrewed to the ſame tenfion, and their pores 
pur into the ſame figure, if you ſtrike one, the correſponding 
ſtring of the other Viol preſently anſwers it ; becauſe the firſt 
ſtring being of ſuch a tenfion, and having pores of ſuch a form, 
makes vibrations in the Air, ſuitable only to the pores made by 
the ſame tenfion in the other ſtring. 

28. As for Tautological Polyphonous Echo's, ſuch as retutn a 
word or more, often repeated from divers obje&s by fimple re- | 


flefion, there are none here eminent ; the beſt I have met with 


is at Ewelme, onthe fide of a bank, ina Meddow ſouth and by 
weſt (about a furlong) from the Church : it retutns the ſame word 
three times, from three ſeveral objeQs of divers diſtances, which 
I gueſs may be, 1. The Manor, 2. The Church and Hoſpital, 


And 3*. Colonel Martins houſe, Another thete is neat Oxford, a- 


bout the eaſt-end of Chrift Church new walk, that repeats three ot 
four ſyllables twice over ; and a treble one at the moſt northern 
point of the Fortifications in New Parks ; But there being many 
better than theſe of the kind no doubt in other places, I ſhall. re- 
ſerve their confideration at large to a better opportunity, and Ons 
ly take notice here by the way, that theſe are never of many ſyl- 
lables ; and thatalways, by how many more they are of, by fo 


' many the fewer times they repeat them, becauſe ſo great diſtance 


will be required for their obje&s, that they muſt quickly be re. 
moved out of thereflex a&ion of the voice : for | a e but z 
ſentence of ten ſy[lables, viz, Gemitu nemus omne remugit, | and 
allow, as before, for the return of each ſyllable 120 feer, the firſt 
obje& muſt be 1200 feet off ; and the ſecond, with abatement for 
diſtance, at leaſt 2000 ; and the third, certainly ont of the 
voices reach, beyond all hopes of any reſponſe. Indeed, conld - 
we meet with one of Merſennus's Echo's, where ſixty nine feer 
would return us a ſyllable, then ſuch an Hemiflick might be re- 
ſounded three times, or perhaps a whole Hexameter twice; yet 
however ſmalla ſpace may be found for the clear repetition of 
ſuch a Verſe, I cannot think it can poſſibly be, that any Echo 
ſhould repeat oneeight times over : for ſuppoſe a ſmaller diſtance 
would ſuffice, then that allowed by Merſennus, as but 350 yards 
to a Verſe of ſeventeen ſyHables, and allowing ſome decreaſe 


for the obje&s diſtances; yet I do not doubt, but two or 
| three 
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three of the furtheſt muſt needs be out of the voices ation, 
26." Muchleſs ſure can anyyfingle obje& perform this, and yet 

- Facobus Boiſſardus, in his Topography of Rome, reports this to be 
true upon his own knowledge. On the Appian way (ſaies he) 
among ft many other vaſt ruins, which ſome think, to have been the 
Caftle wherein the Prztorian Soldiers lay, there are many Sepulchers, 
obtuſe and ſolid Pyramids, vc. But the moiF eminent is of a round 
| form, made of ſquared white Marble, like a Tower, hollow within 
and open at the top, erefted in memory of Gzcilia Metella : it ftands 
in the corner of another wall, in whoſe circuit there are carved in Mar= 
ble, near 200 Bulls heads, whence 'tis called, Capo di Boi. At 
the foot of the bill where this Tower ftands, if any man. pronounce - an 
Heroic Verſe, a wonderful Echo there #5, that returns it often entirely 
andarticulately : 1 my ſelf, ſays he, have heard it repeat the firſt 
Perſe.of Virgils Zneids diflindly eight times, and afterward often 
broken and confuſedly. No place in the World yields the like Echo *, 
Wc. And what if Iadd, nor that neither, fince beſide the natural 
impoſſibility of the thing, the induſtrious FXircher, after he had 
uſed all imaginable care in the queſt of it, came away unſucceſs- 
fal; and found no ſuch matter *. 

- 27. But though we have no conſiderable Tautological Echo's, 
by a ſimple refle&ion, yet we have others of no inferior account 
made by a double one, which alſo ariſing from divers obje&s, 
though in a different manner, belong to this place. Of theſe, 
though there are ſcarce any that will return a 7riſl/able,occafion- 
ed, I ſuppoſe, by the nearneſs of the ſecondary objes, yet a clap 
with the hands or ſtamp of the feet, there are ſomerwill re- 
turn eight, nine, or ten times, the noiſe dying, as it were, and 
melting away by degrees with ſuch a trembling noiſe, that I ſom- 
time thought of the Epithet [tremulous] to diſcriminate this ſort 
of Echofrom the reſt. 

28. Ar Heddington, inthe Garden of one M" Pawling Mercer 
of Oxon: there is a wall of about 40 yards long, built for the 
advantage of the Fruit, with divers Niches; to which, if you 
frand but a little obliquely, ſo as to ſee the Peers ſtanding out be- 
tween each two of them, you have the ſeveral obje&s of ſuch an 
Echo, not above nine or ten foot diſtant from each other, which 

. return a clap with the hand, or a monoſyllable (the wind being 


w Fani Facob. Boiſardi, Topographia Rome, p. 65, 66. * Magie Phonocamptice, Preluſ. 2. 
+ Shed quiet 
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quiet and ſtill) at leaſt nine, if not ten or eleven times, but ſo 
chick and cloſe, that even a difſy{lable breeds a confuſion : Where 
by the way if it be objeCted, that (the whole wall being but 40 
yards, or 120 foot Tong) according to the afore-limited diſtance 
for Echo's, a monoſylIable ſhould not be returned above once at 

moſt: It is to be-noted, that theſe Echo's made by a double te- 
fle&ion, begin (quite contrary toall others) at the remoteſt objeR 
from the corpus ſonorum, which in as many as I have yet ſeen, is 
a diſtin& wall, falling on that; on which the reſt of the obje&s 

are, in right angles ; and this obje& it is, that firſt terminates 

the voice, clap, or ſtamp; and from which, by refle&ion, they 

next ſtrike the ultimate ſecondary obje&, then the penultimate and 

antepenultimate; which, though nearer to the corpus ſonorum in 

reſpe& of the fituation of the obje&s, yet are ſtill further off 
in reſpe& of the voice, or other ſounds motion : whence it 

comes to paſs, that the neareſt obje& to the corpus ſonorum is laſt 

ſtricken, and therefore repeats a ſyllable as well as any of the 

reſt, becauſe indeed in that reſpe& the furtheſt from it: 

29. After the voice or clap has ſtricken theſe ſecondaty ob- 
je&s, by way of acceſfion as it were to the corpus ſonorum, it is 
carryed again by a ſecond refle&ion away from it toward the 
primary obje&, and ſomtimes over it, as it appears to be in this 
Echo at Heddington, where the ſound ſeems as it were ſomwhat 
refrafted, for it is heard quite out of the place, as is evident to 
any one that ſtands in the North-eaFF corner of the Gatden and 
ſpeaks Weftwards, who will hear the Echo rather in the Hottyard 
on the other fide the wall, than in the Garden, which I take 
moſt certainly to be occafioned by this ſecond refle&ion ; for ler 
any one that ſuſpe&s the Echo to be really in the Hortyard, and 
not in the Garden, go but into it, and he ſhall there find no ſuch 
matter as an Echo, All which, is more ſenſibly explained in 
Tab, i. Fig. 4. where ; Y 

a. #5 the place of the ſpeakeror maker of any other ſound. 

b. the primary objed firſt terminating the ſound, and refledling 

it on the Peers of the other wall. 
Cccccc. thePeers between every two Niches that receive the 
ſound reflefied from the primary objeft and make the Echo, 

dddddd. the lines wherein the voice 3s carryed back again 0- 
ver the primary objef, whereby the Echo appears out of its 
place, But 
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But hereinlet it be noted, that I am not ſo ſanguine as to exclude 
all fears that it may be otherwiſe, but only ſuggeſt what ſeems 
moſt probable at preſent, cum animo revocandi, whenever I ſhall be 
better informed by another, or my ow faiture experience. 

30. At New College in the Cloyſters, there are others of this 
kind, to be heard indeed on all fides, but beſt on the South and 
IVeft, becauſe on thoſe there are no doors either to interrupt or 
waſt the ſound : Theſe return a ſtamp or voice, ſeven, eight, or 
nine times, which ſo plainly is occafion'd by the Peers between 
the windows, that on the Weſt and ſhorter fide (being but 38 
yards long) the returns are more quick and thicker by much than 
off the Sourh, where the primary obje& being above fifty yards 
removed from the corpus ſonorum, and the ſecondary ones propor- 
tionably further ; the returns are much ſlower and more diſtin@, 
in ſo much that on that fide the Echo will return a diſyllable,where- 
as on the Ie/i fide you can have but a monoſyllable only, If it 
be objeR&ed, that according to the rule, 38 yards are not enough 
for the return of a monoſyllable ; IT anſwer, that though it may 
be likely enough that the return of the primary obje& on thar 
fide is not heard, yet that there is none of the ſecondary ones, or - 
Peers between the windows, but what are diſtant from the ſpeak- 
er above 4o yards, and therefore may well return a monoſyllable. 
And if again it be objefted, that the interval of an Echo muſt be 
liberum and parens *, and it be further demanded how it comes a+ 
bout that we have ſuch Echo's in Cloyſters, when we can have 
none in wells that are cover'd with houſes, becauſe the interval 
is cloſed at both ends, as this Cleyſter is : It muſt be anſwered, 
that that rule holds only in narrow intervals cloſed up on all fides, 
| and not in ſuch Cloyſters that are open and arched to the top ; 
Which may alſo be the reaſon why at Magdalen College, where 
the Cloyſters are covered with a far roof, they have but an in- 
confiderable Echo, and at Corpus Chrifiinone at all ; notwithſtand- 
ing they have all other conditipns requiſite, 

3r. IntheCloyfterat* All-ſonls College, in the North and Weſt 
fides, where no doors hinder, there is much ſuch another, which 
totheſtamp of ones foot, or clap with the hands, anſwers four 
or five times, with a noiſe not unlike the ſhaking of a door, and 
in nothing differing from the former, but that to the voice it 


* Blancani Echmmetria, Theoremate, 4+ 
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makes no reſponſe * : and indeed, it would be matter of won- 
der if it ſhould, ſince no one. fide of that Cloyſter comes near 
the diſtance afſigned for the return of a ſyllable, whereas that at 
Heddington juſt equals it, and one fide of New College much ex+ 
ceeds it. 

' 32; Other Echo's there be that belong to this place, as Echo's 
upon Echo's, and ſuch as my Lord PVerulam? ſtiles bath-Echo's : 
of which, becauſe I have.met with none confiderable, I am con- 
tent to paſs them by, having ſufficiently, as I ſuppoſe, by this 
time tired the Readers patience with too tedious a confideration 
of fo particular a ſubje&, and make haſte to treat of the Air of 
Oxford-ſhire, as it ſtands in reference to Sickneſs or Health, But 
all Air of it felf being equally pure, and only accidentally good 
or bad, accordingly as more or le{s filled with wholſom or noxi- 
ous vapors aſcending from the Waters, oft moiſt Earths ; TI refer 
its conſideration to the next Chapter, to which it ſeems 'more in- 
timately and originally to belong: it being the opinion of Hippo- 
crates, and on all hands agreed, That Waters ate of much more 
concernment in reference to health than the Air can be; becaule 
they are as it were part of our aliment, and the Air notſo; and 
may be of themſelves fundamentally bad, whereas the Azr ts only 
ſo by participation. 


* There is much ſuch another 4s this, in the Ball-Court at Corpus Chriſti Coll, r Nat. Hiſt, Cent. 5 
Num. 249, 250. : 
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CHAP. Il. 
of the Waters. 


S : A T Oxford-ſhire is the beſt water*d County in England, 
though I dare not with too much confidence aſſert, yer 
am induced to believe there are few better ; ſince befide 
| the five more confiderable Rivers of 7hame, js, Cherwell, Even- 
lode, and Windruſh, there 'are numbred no leſs than threeſcore 
and ten at leaſt of an inferior rank, befide ſmaller Brooks not 
worthy notice : Andall theſe of ſo quick a ſtream, and free from 
ſtagnation, ſoclear, and yet ſo well impregnated with wholſom 
primogenial Steams of Salts and Sulphurs, that few (if any) 
vappid and ſtinking Exhalations can aſcend from them to cor- 
rupt the Air. © As for ſtanding Pools, Mariſh, or Boggy grounds, 
the parents (at leaſt occaſions) of Agues, Coughs, Catarhs, they 
are feweſt here.of any place to be found : the Soyl for the moſt 
part lying dry, and water'd only with clear and rapid Fountains. 
In ſhort, ſo altogether agreeable is this County to Cardans * rule, 
\ Solum ficcum cum aquis currentibus ſalubritatem Aeris efficiunt, that 
had he wanted an inſtance for confirmation, he might have found 
one here moſt ſuitable to his purpoſe, And if plenty of whol- 
ſom Fiſh, ſpontaneous produdions of odoriferous Plants, and 
the ſcarcity of filthy Reprils, be cogent Arguments of the good- 
neſs of Waters, Soyls, and conſequently of Air, as heretofore 
they have been accounted, -I know not the place can make better 
pretences, as ſhall be ſhewn more at large in their proper places. 
2. Beſide its clearneſs from peſtiferous vapors, I take the 
ſharpneſs we find this Air to be of, to be no ſmall argument of 
its health and purity. Arifotle, *tis true, thought Air mode- 
rately warm, but its conſtant return to a brisk coldneſs, after it 
has been heated either by fire, the Sun, or warm exhalations, 
gives us ſtrong ſuſpitions that 'tis naturally cold ; All natural 
Bodies, after they have ſuffered violence, returning of themſelves 
to their innate condition, To which add, that the Air on the 
tops of high Mountains, above the reach of the Clouds and 0- 
ther warm Exhalations, as *tis found to be clear, 1o 'tis very 


2 Comment. in Hipdoc. de Aere, aquis, C+ locks. 
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cold : whence Icthink it may not be /logically contluded, That 
the colder the Air, the nearer to purity, and conſequentially 
more healthy : Which is alſo very ſuitable to the dofrine of Hip- 
pocrates, who ſpeaking concerning the healthy fituation of Ci- 
ties, ſays, That ſuch which are placed to cold winds, * apr Pe 
bore Tee ORANEATS x REF, ws 6 G aA n%g 0 Aukoynemay —— wirg 5 Xe 
Qard; vymens, Y xAneze. i, e. that though their Waters are harſh and 
cold, yet for the moſt part they are ſweet, .and the Inhabitants healthy 
and brisk, found, and free from defluxions. And fo indeed in the 
main I find them here, of a very chearful humor, aftable, and 
courteous in their Deportment ; neither ſparing, nor profuſe in 
their Entertainments, but of a generous temper, ſuitable to the 
ſweet and healthful Air they live in 2 Whereas the nhabitants of 
fenny and boggy Countries, whoſe Fpirits are clogg'd with perpetual 
Exhalations, are generally of a more flupid, and unpleaſant conver- 
ſation. 
3. That the qualities of Waters and Soyls, together with the 
ſituations of places to the reſpe&tive Quarters of the World, 
make them more or leſs healthy,according to the great * Hippocra- 
tes, there is nodoubt. But to theſe I muſt beg the favor of ad- 
ding, not only more ſwafive but more irrefragable ptoof ; I mean, 
the great age and conſtant health of perſons that have been lately, 
and are how living here : Richard Clifford, not long fince of Bol- 
feot in this County, died at 114 years of age: Brian Stephens, 

born at Cherlbury, but Inhabitant of Woodflock, dyed laſt year at 

103, Where alſo there now lives one George Green (but born at 

Enſham) in his hundredth year : at Kidlington one M'* Hill was | 
born, and lived there above an hundred years: and at Oxford : 
there is living, beſide ſeveral near it, a Woman (commonly called 
Mother George) now. in her hundredth year current. The pleaſant 
ſituation of which City is ſuch, and fo anſwerable to the great = 
Repntation it ever had in this reſpe&, that it muſt not by any 
means be pat by in filence. 

4. Seated it is ona fifing Ground, in the midiſt of a pleaſant 
and fruitful Valley of a large extent, at the confluence; and ex- 
tended between the two Rivers of {fs and Cherwell, with which 
itis encompaſs'd on the Eft, Weft, and South © as alfo, with a 
ridge of Hills ata miles (or ſomwhat more) diſtance, i in = form 


* Hippocr. <4 «por, vouru) nimy. b Id. ibid. 
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of a Bow, touching more then the Eff and Weſt points with the 
ends, ſo that the whole lies in form of a Theater: In the Area 
ſtands the City mounted on a ſmall hill, adorned with ſo many 
' Towers, Spires and Pinnacles, and the fides of the neighboring 
Hills ſo ſprinkled with Trees and Vl/a's, that no place I have yet 
ſeen has equall'd the Proſpe&t *. *'Twas the ſweetneſs and com- 
modiouſneſs of the place, that (no queſtion) firſt invited zhe 
great and judicious King Alfred, to ſele& it for The Muſes Seat; and 
_ the Kings of England ever ſince (eſpecially when at any time 
forc'd from London by War, Plague, or other inconveniencies) 
ſo frequently to remove hither, not only their Royal Courts, but. 
the Houfes of Parliament, and Courts of Fudicature: Many Synods 
and Convocations of the Clergy have been alſo for the ſame reaſon 
held here ; of which, as they have promiſcuouſly happened in 
order of time, take the following Catalogue. 


A Catalogue of Parliaments, Councils, and Terms 
that have been held at Oxford. 


A Parliament held at Oxford, in the time of Fing Ethelred, 
anno 1002, 

A Parliament at Oxford, under King Canutus, an. 1018. 

A Parliament at Oxford, under King Harold Harefoot, anno 
1036. 

A Conference at Oxford, under King William Rufus, ar. 1088. 

A Conference at Oxford, in the time of King Stephen. 

A Council at Oxford, held againſt the Waldenſes, temp. Hen. 2. 
an, 1160, 

A Council at Oxford, under King Hen. 2. temp. Tho. Becket 
Archiep. Cant. an. 1166. 

A general Council at Oxford, at which King Hen. 2. made his Son 
John Ming of Ireland, an. 1177. 

A Parliament at Oxford, called Parliamentum magnum, temp. 
WK 2. 4. 11.65%. 

A Council at Oxford, temp. Rich. r, 

A Conference at Oxford, in the time of Hang John, 


* Ab amaxitate ſitua Rellofitum dichun, 
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A Parliament held at Oxford, temp. Hen. 3. 'an. 1218. which 


firſt gave occaſion to the Barons Wars, 

A Council at Oxford, under Steph. Langton Arch-Biſbop of Can- 
terbury, an. 1222. 

A Council at Oxford, an. 1227. 

A Council at Oxford, under Stephen Arch-Biſfbop of Canterbu- 
ry, and his Suffragans, an. 1230. 14 Hen. 3. 

A Council at Oxford, temp. Hen. 3, an. 1233. 

A Council at Oxford, under Edmund Arch-Biſbep of Cant. 

A Council held at Oxford, by the Binga, temp. Hen. 3. an.1241. 

ATerm kept at Oxford, 31 Hen. 3, 

A Council at Oxford, temp. Hen. 3. an. 1 247. 

A Council held by the Biſhops at Oxford, an. 1 250, 

A Parliament held at Oxford, called Parliamentum inſanum, 
41 Hen. 3, 

A Council at Oxford, an. 1258. 

A Parliament at: Oxford, an. 1261. 

A Parliament at Oxford, . an. 1264. 

A Council at Oxford, under John Peckham Arch-B ſop 4 Can» 


terbury, an. 1271, 


A Council held at Oxford, under Robert Winckilſea GC 
of Canterbury, an. 1290. 

A Parliament ſummon'dat Oxford, 4 Edw. 3. 

A Parliament at Oxford, 19 Novemb. an. 1382, 

A Parliament at. Oxford, 6 Rich. 2, 

A Term kept at Oxford, 11 Rich. 2. 

ATerm kept at Oxford, 16 Rich, 2. 

A Convocation of the Clergy at Oxford, by Tho, Arundd 
Arch-Bifhop of Canterbury, an. 1395. 

A Parliament at Oxford, 1 Car. 1. 1625, 

A Parliament ſummon'd at Oxford, temp. Car, 1. an. 1644. 


1 be Terms kept at Oxford, eodem temp. it being the Kings Head- 


\Puarters i in the late Civil War. 
A Parliament at Oxford, 13 Car. 2. an. 1665, 
The Term kept at Oxford, codem temp. the Plague toy 5 


at I.cndon. 
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&. Of theſe there is an imperfe& Liſt in a MSS. © in Corpus 
Chriſti College Library Qxon. in which there are alſo mentioned 
three Synods held in St. Maries Church : A Provincial Chapter of 
the Fryars Preachers, and a Council held at Oxcn. whoſe Votes 
were written by Abraham Woodhall. There is alſo a Provincial 
Council at Oxford, mention'd in the Catalogue ſet before the De- 
crees of Gratian. .But theſe bearing no date, and in all likely- 
hood the ſame with ſome of the afore-mentioned ; I paſs on to 
another Parliament, which though not at Oxford, yet was held 
in this County, and therefore I ſuppoſe not improper for this 
place. ' However, I ſhalf rather venture the danger of impro- 
priety and miſplacing, then omit the taking notice of ſo confi- 
derablea Meeting, itbeing the firft Parliament held in the County, 
and doubtleſsin England; called it was at Shifford, now a ſmall_ 
Village in the Pariſh of Bampton, and ſhewing now nothing 
adequate to ſo great an Aſſembly. 

6. Thereisa MSS. in Sir Robert Cottons Library, that gives 
an account of this Parliament, which, it ſaies, conſiſted of the 
chief of all Orders of the Kingdom, and was called at Siford 
(now Shifford) in Oxford-fbire, by King Alfred, where the King 
as Head conſulted with the Clergy, Nobles, and others, about 
the maners and government of the people, where he delivered 
ſome grave admonitions concerning the ſame ; The words of the 
MSS. are theſe, 


AT S1pfond revert Danep mamie, pele Biycoprp, er pele Boclepeb, Epler ppube, ec 
Cnihrex exloche :- Sep pax Eple Elppic op Yelage rmurh pipe, 5 ec Alpped Enxlehins, 
Engxle vepling,on Enxland he pax Cyng, hemhe Fan lepen, rpo hi hepen mihren hu hi hepe 
{1 lesen pcolben. | 

i,e. There ſate at Shifford many Thanes, many Biſhops, and many 
learned Men, wiſe Earls, and awful Knights ; there was Earl E}- 
frick very learned in the Law, and Alfred, Englands Herdſ-man, 
Englands Darling ; he was King of England, he taught them that 
could hear him how they ſhould live. 

7. To which perhaps may be added, the great Council of 
Hyrtlington held there not long after, in an. 977, at which were 
preſentKing Edward the Martyr, and S* Dunſtan Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury ; and at which died Sidemannus Biſhop of Crediton, 
This Council by Sir Henry Spelman © is taken to be the ſame men- 


tioned by Wigornienſis held at MKyrtlinege, which he guefles to be 


© MSS. fol.C.p. 173. 4 H, Spelman Corcil. Ton. 1. An, 977, p. 493. 
now 
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now Katlage in Cambridge-ſhire ; but I rathet believe it was held 
here, not only for the ſake of the name, which remains the ſame 
to this day, but becauſe of the one and only Conſtitution made 
there, viz. That it ſbould be lawful for the C ountry People togo in 
Pilgrimage to St. Mary of Abington ; a thing in all likelyhood not 
ſo deſirable to the People'of Cambridge-fhire, as to ours of Ox- 
ford-ſhireſo near the place : Befide, the great reputation that this 
place was of inancienttimes, ſeems to juſtifie my plea, it enjoy- 
ing as great Privileges, and perhaps being a fitter place in thoſe 
days for the reception of ſuch an Aſſembly, then Oxford it ſelf ; 
for I find ic part of the Poſſeffions of the Kings of England, froth 
whom it came to Henry, Son of Edmund Crouchback. Rael of Lan- 
caſter, and Father to Henry, the firſt Duke of Lancafer, by 
whoſe Daughter and ſole Heir Blanch, it came to Fohn of Gaunt 
Duke of Aquitane and Lancaſter, and was free, a Thelonio, paſſa- 
gio, laflagio, pacagio, fallagio, zallagio, tollagio, cariagio, terragio, 

per totum Regnum, as1 find it in an old Charter in the poſſeflion 
of the Right Worſhipful Sir Tho: Chamberleyne, now Lord of the 

Town, whoſe ſingular civilities in imparting this, and ſome 0+ 
ther matters hereafter to be mention'd, I cannot bur in gratitude 
ever acknowledge. 

8.: From whence (after ſo long, bur I hope not unpleaſant di- 
preſſion) I return to the Beautiful Oxford again, a place of ſo 
ſweet and wholfom an Air, that thongh it muſt not be compared 
with that of Montpellier, yet upon my own knowledge it has 
proved ſo advantagious to ſome, that it has perfeAly recovered 
them of deep Confumptions ; and particularly a worthy Friend 
of mine, who though he came hither ſufficiently ſpent, yet with- 
ont the help of any other Phyſck, within few Months felt a ſen- 
ſible amendment ; and in fewer Years became of as ſanguine a 
complexion as the reſt of his friends, that had almoſt deſpaired 
of him. 

9. Some have thought the Small Pox here mote then ofdina- 
rily frequent, and it muſt indeed be confeſt, That we are per- 
haps as often, thongh not ſo ſeverely infeſted as ſome other 
places ; for generally here they are ſo favorable and kind, that 
be the Nurſe bur tolerably good, the Patient ſeldom miſcarries. 
But admit the Obje&ion be truly made, That it is more ſubje& to 


the Small Pox than other neighboring Cities about, yet if by fo 
much 
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much the. leſs it feel the rage of the Plague, I think the edge of 
the charge is ſufficiently rebated. *'Tis reported amongſt the © ob- 
ſervations of an ingenious:Perſon that refided long in the Iſland 


Fapan, . That though the Air be very ſalubrious there, yer the 


Small Pox and Fluxes are very frequent," but the Plague not ſo 
much as ever heard of: which has often made me refle& on the 
year 1665, when the Pe/iilence was ſpread in a maner all oyer 
the Kingdom, that even then, though the Court, borh Houſes 
of Parliament, and the Term were kept at Oxford, the Plague 
notwithſtanding was not there at all. 

710. Others again, tell us of the Black Afsiſe held in the 
Caſtle here, an. 1577. when a poyſonous ffeam broke forth of 
the Earth, and ſo mortally ſeiſed the ſpirits of the Zudpes, Sherif/s, 
FuSFices, Gentry and Zuries, beſide great numbers of others that 
attended the buſineſs, that they fickned upon it and almoſt all of 
them dyed : but let it not be aſcribed to ill fumes and exhalations 
aſcending from the Earth and poyſoning the Air, for ſuch would 
haveequally affe&ed the Priſoners as Fudges, but we find not that 
they dyed otherwiſe then by the halter, which eafily perſwades 
me to be of the mind of my * Lord FVerulam, who attributes it 
wholly to the ſmell of the Goal, where the Priſoners had been 


' long, cloſe, and naſtily kept. 


\ It, *Tis true, that Oxford was mach more nnhealthy hereto- 
fore then now it is, by reaſon the City was then much leſs, and 
the Scholars many more, who'when crowded up in fo narrow a 


| ſpace, and the then ſlovenly Towns-men not keeping the ſtreet 


clean, but killing all maner of Cattle within the walls, did ren- 
der the place much more unhealthy. Hence *tis, that we find 
ſo many reſcripts of our Kings prohibiting maationem groſſarum 
befiiarum infra muros, G& quod vici mundentur a fims ww fimariss, 
bearing date 13 Hen. 3, 29 Edw.1. 12 Edw.3. 37 Hen, 6.5 and 
all alledging the reaſon, quiaper has maFationes, Wc. aer ibidem in- 
ficitur, becauſe by the killing ſuch maner of Cattle, and laying 
the dung 1 1n the ſkreers, the Air was infeted. Moreover, about 
theſe times the //s and Cherwell, through the careleſneſs of the 
Towns-men, being filled with mud, and the Common-ſhoars 


" by this means ſtopr, did canſe the aſcent of malignant vapors 


- Whenever there happened to bea Flood ; for beſide its ſtirring 


_ + Philoſoph. Tranſat. num. 49.  f Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 10. num- 914. $ MSS.in Arch. Bib. Bod. fol. go, 91. 
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the infetious maſs, great part of the waters could not timely | 
paſs away, but ſtagnating in the lower Meddows, could: not but 
increaſe the noxious putrid ſteams. But the former being long 
ſince remedyed by the care of the Univerſity, and the lattet by the 
piety and charge of Richard Fox Biſhop of Winche/ter, and Found- 
er of C.C.C.O0xo0n. who in the year 1517, cleanſed the Rivers; 
and cut more Trenches for the waters free paſſage" ; the Town 
hath ever fince continued ina healthful condition : thongh I can- 
not but believe, but were there yet more Trenches cut in' ſome 
of the Meddows, the Air might be ſomwhat better'd ſtill, eſpe- 
cially during the Winter ſeaſon; when I fear ſomtimies Floods 
ſtay a little too long, and that not only near Oxford, but in 0- 
moor ; and all along the Js from Enfham to North-moor, Shifford, 
Chimly, and Rotcot, which brings me again to the general confide- 
ration of the Waters as well of the whole County as City: 

12, That the healthineſs of Waters conſiſts in their due i impre- 
gnation with Salts and $ ulphurs, and their continuance ſo, in 
their continual motion, is indiſputably evinced from the Rinking 
evaporations of them upon any flagnation. - Now that the Rivers 
here abound with theſe, will be altogether as manifeſt as that 
they run, if we confider but the Springs they receive and Earths 
they waſh. The /{s, *tis true, till it comes to New-bridge, re- 
ceives not (that I find) any eminently /alt or ſulphureous waters ; 
bur there it admits the nizrous Windruſh, fo well impregnated with 
that abfterſt ve ſalt, that no place yields Blanketing ſo notoriouſly 
white, as 1s made at|itney; a Mercat Town on that River, and 
upon this account the moſt eminent in England for that kind of 
Trade; thongh I am not ignorant, that fome add another cauſe 
joyntly contributing with the afore-mentioned, to the excellency 
of theſe Blankets ; of which more at large when I cometo treat 
of Arts, » «EL | 

13. Somwhat lower, about Caſtington,; it receives the Even- 
bode, a River whoſe Banks, eſpecially near the Fountain heads, 
are very well ſaturated with both the Minerals : witnefs the' wa- 
ters that riſe a little above Sir Thomas Pennyſton's, in the Pariſh of 
Cornwell, from a ſort of Earth that may well paſs for a Marle ; 
and the brini/h Bog near Churchill-mill, which though upon the 
ſurface of the ground ſeems to have no communication with the 


h Hiſt. & Antiq. Univerſ. Oxon. Lib.1. Page 245» _ | : J 
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adjoyning Rivulet, yer being fo near, and the Glebe all. there- 
about being to be preſumed of a like nature, it muſt needs lick 
ſome of the Mineral in its'paſſage. About Kingham b was told 
of a' ſalphureons Earth, and that fome of the Wayers there were 
of fach an odour ; but whether true or no, I am fure on the 0- 
ther ſide the water, at a place called Boul4 in the Parith of 1- 
bury, it is- manifeſtly fo; which being not far from the River, at 
leaſt not from the Stream that runs by Fofcot,, and fo. inte ir, in 
all likelyhood may impart to the waters hereabout no mean quan- 
tity of its more volatile Parcs. Upon the Cherwelt we have a ſalt 
Spring runs immediatly into it ; and perhaps the /i#/phxreous Glebe: 
of Deddington may fomwhere reach the River. The Banks of the 
Thame are fo well fated with ſome: kind of acid, that no well- 
water in the whote Town of the name, will exther brew, or lather 
with ſoap : But none of thefe give a zin&zre to high, that they 
can be perceived by the moft exquiſite palate, but only fo far forth 
as may conduce to a due fermentation, and to keep them living : 
And yet without doubt from hence itis, that the Zhames water at 
Sea, in eight months time, acquires ſo fpirituous and alive 2 
quality, that upon opening fome of the Cask, and holding the 
candle near the bung-hole, its ſteams have taken fire like Spirit 
of wine, and ſomtimes endanger'd firing the Ship*. Hence 'tis 
alfo that its ſtench is no abſolute corruption, and that after a 
third or fourth fermentation, it equals the waters of the Well in 
the Haven of Brundufjum *, and ſtinks no more ; and though the 
Mariners are fomtimes forced to drink it and hold their noſes, 
yet upon that account they do not ſicken 5; whereas all other wa- 
ters, asfar as has been hitherto obſerved, become irrecoverable 
upon ſtinking, and dangerous to drink. 

14. Cardan in his Comment upon Hippocrates *, takes the 
plerity and goodneſs of the Fiſh, to be a ſure indication of the 
wholſomneſs of waters, And our Country-man, the ingenious 
D* Browne *, ſpeaking of the great fecundity of the River Tibiſeus, 
admits ir into conſideration, whether its exceeding fertility may 
not be aſcribed to the ſaline TinAures it receives from the natural 
ſalt Mines it licks by the way : which opinions if approved, as 
rationally they may be, ſhew the health of our waters and the 


1 Philoſoph. TranſaB. Num.27. pag. 49 95 * Plin. ago Hiſt. [i6. 2. cap. 103. * De Aere Aquis &+ locis 
ſ#per Text. 3. * General Deſevrariona of Hungary, pag- 1 
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reaſon of it too : for though we muſt not compare our Is with 
Tibiſcus or Brodrack, ;, theone whereof is ſaid to confiſt of two 
parts of water, and one of Fiſh ; and the other ſo repleniſh'd with 
them, that in Summer when the River is low, the People ſay, 
The water ſmells of Fiſh: yet in the year 1674. it gave ſo ample 
teſtimony of its great plenty; that in two days appointed for the 
Fiſhing of M" Major and the Bayliffs of the City, it afforded be- 

ewixt Swithins-Wear, and Woolvercot-bridge (which I gueſs may be 
about three miles diſtant) ffteen hundred Jacks, befide other 
Fiſh; which great fecundity, as it argues the goodneſs of the 
Element, ſo 'tis no whether to be referr'd, as to its original cauſe, 
but to the various Salrs upon which depend the propagation of 
all ſorts of Species's '; and as far as concerns this part of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, are plentifully to be found at the bottoms of ſome 
Rivers. X | 
15, And I ſaid the rather at the bottoms of Rivers, not only 
becauſe Bodies from Salts have their ſolidity and weight”, and 
therefore may well be preſumed to refide in the loweſt places ; but 
becauſe I find it the joynt agreement of all the Water-men hereabout 
that I have yer talk'd with, that the congelation' of our Rivers is 
always begun at the bottom, which however ſurprizing it may 
ſeem to the Reader, is neither unintelligible nor yet ridiculous : 
for beſide matter of fa& wherein they all conſent, viz. that they 
frequently meer the /e-meers (for ſo they call the cakes of Ice 
thus coming from the bottom) in their very riſe, and ſomtimes 
in the under-fide including ſtenes and gravel brought with them 
ab imo, it ſeems upon confideration alſo conſonant to reaſon + for 
that congelations come from the conflux of Salts, before diſpers'd 
at large, is as plainas the vulgar experiment of freezing a pot by 
the fire ; and that induration and weight come alſo from thence, 
ſufficiently appears from the great quantities of them that are al- 
ways found in ſtones, bones, ze/laceons, and all other weighty bo- 
dies", Now whatever makes things compa&@ and ponderous, muſt 
needs be indued with the ſame qualities it felf, and therefore af- 
fe ſuitable places ; ſo that why ſtanding Pools ſhould freez at 
the top, might poſſibly have proved the greater difficulty of the 
two, had not the Learned D* Wills already cleared the point, by 
ſhewing us, that all ſtanding waters are more or leſs in a ſtate of 

| Willis, de Ferment.cap-2. ® Willis de Ferment. cap. 2. * Willi de Ferment-cap. 12. 
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putrefaftion *, with their ſalts and ſulphurs ready for flight, and 
in that poſture catch'd by the adventitious cold, are probably 
ſo congealed at the top of the water. How confonant to truth 
this Theory may be, 1 leave to the Readers judgment and future 
experience, and by the way would have him take notice, that as 
this, ſo my other opinions hereafter ro be mentioned, are not. 
magiſterially laid down, ſoas to juſtle out better whenever they 
can be brought, but fairly to have their tryal, and ſolive or dye. 
But as to the matter of Fa&, as I cannot but think it hard that 
ſo many people ſhould agree in a falficy, ſo methinks 'tis as dith- 
_ cult they ſhould miſtake in their judgments, fince I was told by 
one of the ſobereſt of that ca/ling, that he once knew a Hatchet 
caſually fall over-board into the River near Wallingford, which 


was afterwards brought up, and found in one of theſe He- 


meers. 

16. And ſo much for the ſalts that give life to the waters, mul- 
tiply the Fifb, and are the cauſe of congelations; for the watry 
Plants it ſeems have their vegetation from none of theſe, but a 
higher principle, which ſome will have to be a volatile Niter, 
brought along with the ſhowers in their paſſage through the Azr. 
That ſabaqueows Plants have a proportionable growth to thoſe on 
the Land after a ſhower of rain, is alſo the general voice of the 
Barge-men; and herein I am the rather inclin'd to believe them, 
becauſe 'ris a matter ſo much their intereſt to obſerve ; our water- 
men here in theſe ſhallow Rivers, praying notſo mach for rain to 
fill them when low, as that weeds may alſo grow to help keep the 
waters when they have them, which will otherwiſe too ſoon glide 
away, to theirno ſmall detriment. Some have thought this vi- 
gorous Thooting of the aqueous Plants, ſo preſently ſenſible af- 
ter plentiful ſhowers, to proceed rather from the ſoyls brought 
with them from the hills, and impregnated with ſalts fit to pro- 
mote vegetation ; but the contrary 1s evident from the former 
Paragraphs, for with fach as theſe the Rivers are daily ſated, and 
yetthis brisk vegetation is wanting 'till t rains : whence I gueſs 
that-terreFriuland fubaqueons Plants (that I ſay not ſach as delight 
in uliginous places) have their ſprightful ſhooting from different 
principles; and if to'the former I ſhould affign a more fix'd, 
and to the latter-a wo/atite;ſalt, perchanceT might not be much 

| © Wiellode Beymentichp 8. : 
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[ aut of the way : bat it being not ſo much my-buſingſs to, find the 
: reaſons of phenomena, as to give the Reader ſuch highs, as may 
- lead his greater ſagacity to do it ; 1 forbear aying tyorxe, W: manum 
7 de tabula, only advertifing hw that what has been, faid of the 
ths may be indifterently applyed to the reſt of the greater Rivers, 
of which neither havel any thing more to add, bat an unuſual 
accident that happened to the Cherwell, An. 16 6:, which without 
72 one drop of rain, or any other vifible cauſe Bike but from great 
£ and ſudden ſhowers that fell in Northampton-fbire, ſwelled to that 
vaſt height, - that in two hours time, not only the Medows were 
o're-flown, Magdalen College cellar drowned, and their raiſed 
Water-walks cover*d ; but the Riyer [js driven back as far as luy- 
Hincksey, atleaſt a mile from the confluence of the twa Rivers, 
17. But amongſt the many ſmaller Rivylets, perchance it may 
not be unworthy notice. (1.) That the twp confiderable Rivers 
of Stour and Ouſe, though but ſmall here and runnipg hut little way 
in it, yet riſe in this County; the one at Swalcliff,, which gogs in- 
to the Severn Seain the weft; ang the other at Fritmell, whence 
it runs into the Sea between Linealn-ſbjireand Nerfolk in the eaft of 
England, And (2.) that the Fountajn-heads of the River Ree 
lye for the moſt part in a plain Country, having little more ra feed 
them,than juſt a declivity to facilicate their paſſage ; which ſeems 
to argue, that all running waters owe nat their' cantinuance to 
rainand dews, collefted as they ſay, on the ſpyngy tops of hills, 
and ſent forth again ſomwhere in the declivity. -- And ſodosa 
2, 2 ſmall Springat Cleydon, that riſes 1n the ftreet on the /ourh fide 
: of the Town, which - continues running all the year, buc mo 
plentifully like the Scatebra of Pliny ®, in the dryeft wewther-: 
to which add a Well at Ewelme, allo ſouth of the Church, whoſe 
Springs run loweſt in the Winter ſeaſon, and adyance in the 
Summer remarkably higher ; as I am .cxedably informed from 
Lambournin Berk-ſbire, all the Springs ta that Town moſt con- 
ſtantly -do. But Idedline all engagement in this great,Contro- 
verfie concerning the arigin of Springs, till My Travels have | 
ſapplyed me with more, and more certain evidences, as well for 
the-one as-ather part of the queſtion. 
18, That Land-ſprings, and fuch.as ryn but once pethaps ;1n 
-many:years, have:their riſe and*cantinuance from plentiful ſhow - 
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ers, I think we have little reaſon to doubt, fince we have them 
notatall, or but very weak in any Summer, or the dryer Winters : 
ſuch are thoſe that fore-tell (and naturally enough) the ſcarcity 
and dearneſs of Corn and Vittuals ; whereof that of Aſenton, near 
Henly upon Thames, is one of the moſt eminent that I know of in 
England; and no queſtion is the ſame mentioned by Zohannes Eu- 
ſeb. Nierembergins %, in his Book (as he calls it) of the Miracles of 
Nature. In Britannie territorio Chiltrenſs ſunt fontes multi, Wc. by 
which, I ſuppoſe, he muſt niean the Chiltern Country of Oxford- 
ſhire, Thereare, ſays he, many Springs, which in fertile years are 
always dry ; but before any defefi, as the Harbingers of an approach- 
ing dearth, theſe waters get looſe, and a4 it were breaking priſon, they 
quickly unite into a forcible ſfiream. And ſo they did lately, in Ar. 
1674.with that violence,that ſeveral Mills might have been driven 
with the Current ; and had not the Town of Henly made ſome 
diverfion for them, their Fair Mile muſt have been drowned for 
a conſiderable time. Of theſe there are many in the County of 
Kent, which I know not for what reaſon they call Nailbourns 
there, and preſcribe them (ſome will) a certain time for their 
running, as once in ſeven, ten, or fifteen years. But the certain 
natural principle of ſuch Springs, altogether depending upon 
an uncertain cauſe, no heed is to be given to ſuch kind of ſtories, 
they being equally as vain as the perſons that broach'd them. 

19. Befide theſe conſtant and intermitting Rivulets, that al- 
ways diſcharge themſelves into Seas or Lakes, we have others 
here of a peculiar kind that empty themſelves into neither of 
them ; butas they firſt roſe out of the Earth, ſo preſently after 
a+ ſhort ſtay on it, ingulf themſelves again, and are no more 
ſeen. Two of theſe there are at Shot-over Fore/l, both riſing as 
I take it on the 707th fide of the hill ; the one not far from Hed- 
dington Quarry-pits, is conſtantly fed with a double Spring, yer 
after it has run about two Bows ſhoot, is received by a rocky ſub- 
terraneous indraught, and appears no more : for though ſome have 
thought it to come forth again at the Pool of a Mill not far from 
It, yet after diligent ſearch I could find no ſuch matter. Ano- 
ther there 1s not far from Fore/?-hill, and I think in the Grounds 
of Sir Timothy Tyrrill, which ſomtimes in Winter runs with that 
violence,and has worn its /n-/et t6 ſuch a capacity, that it can and 

| | has received an Ox. 4 De Miracul. Nat. hb. 2. c. 26. 
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20. Other waters again ate of ſo ſlow a pace, that they: ſeems 
rather to.ſweat than run out of the Earth, part whexeof beigg 


fpent in exhalation, and the reſt in ſating the-dry neighboting, 


Earth, do. neither reach the Sea, are received in Lakes, nor 
ſwallowed up like the former, but: of themſelves are ſtopt- upon 
the very ſurface, And yet 1 have obſerved; and believe rightly 
roo, that theſe are the moſt durable Land ſprings we have, wit- 
neſs that famous one of this kind at: Nerzlebed, which I know not 
from what old Witch heretofore; by way. of derifion, they call 
Mother Hibblemeer ; whereas if we conſider how ferviceable ſhe 
has been, being never known to fail them in the dryeſt Summer, 
and that in a Country fo uncapaþle of Wells, that there's no ſuch 


| thing to be found in the Pariſh, ſhe rather merits the eſteem of 


the Nymph of theplace. 

21. In Weſiphalia they have a Spring they call their Botderborn*, 
from a noiſe that it makes at the exit of the water ; whether gurs 
may deſerve the name, I know not, but (uch a one there is in the 
Pariſh of Ghmpron, in a weed about a mile ſouth-weſt from the 
Church, ina place where there are ſtones in the farm of Cackles 5 
upon which account hereafter I ſhall mention it again, The 
Springs, as | remember, are in number three, and the moſt ſautbern 
one of theſe 'tis that has the hnmming noiſe, mach like that af 
an empty bottle held with-the manth againſt the wind, which per- 
haps may be a reſemblance ſo befitting our purpoſe, thar it may 
help toexplain the cauſe as well as the ſound : for provided the 
channel be large within, andthe paſlage farth ſomwhat narrow 
like a bottle, the collifion of the water againſt the lips' of the 
orifice, may well make a noiſe in a large vault within, eſpecially if 
the waters be indued witha ſpirit, as peradventureangn may be 
proved like enough. 

22. Which is all I hayeto ſay concerning the flux of Riuulets, 
but that one there is at Sommerton makes a ſmall Caſcade,, os fall 
of water about ſeven foot high ; which were it.not in the high- 
way, butina Gentlemans Garden, ſameufe might be made on't 
for divers good purpoſes,. but as the caſe ſtands. I think it can 
have none, except for experiments. of petrifications, for which 
fure it cannot but. be very excellent, ſince the living blades of 
graſs of not above half 2 years growth, within that {mall time 
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are all covered with ſtone, and hang down the bank like ſo many 
Ticles ; and the Earth it ſelf over which it glides, as 'twere foli- 
ated over-with a cruſt of ſtone like the Moſco petroſo of Ferrante 
. Imperato*. Which brings me to a cloſer conſideration of waters, 
as they are eminently endued with any peculiar qualities, of Pe- 
trification, Saltneſs, or Medicinal uſe; of which in their order as 
briefly as may be. 

23. Of Petrifying waters, chongh I doubt not but their kinds 
are as various,as the effefts they produce ; and the effetts again, as 
the ſubje&s they-work on; yet am inclined to believe that they 
all agree thus far, that they proceed in the main from the ſame 
ftock and linage, and are all more or leſs of the kindred of Salts, 
which ſublimed and rarified in the bowels of the Earth into an 
inviſible ſteam, are received by the waters as their moſt agreeable 
vehicle, and brought hither to us at the rifing of Springs, as in- 
viſibly as the particles of filver or gold,, when each 1s diffolved 
in its proper men/iruum: where meeting perchance with an am- 
bient Air, much colder and chilling than any under ground, in 
all likelyhood are precipitated, and thrown down on ſuch ſub- 
je&s, as they caſually find at the place of their exit, which they 
preſently cloath with a cruſt of ſtone ; or elſe (where precipita- 
tion or coheſion will not ſuffice) they paſs with the waters through 
the pores of the ſubje&s, and are left behind in them juſt as in a 
filter. 

24. The reaſon of which difference may probably be, that 
ſome of theſe perrifying ſteams or atoms, may be groſs and more 
bulky than ſome others are, and cannot be held up in the watry 
vehicle; without ſach a heat as they have under gronnd, bur fall, 
and by reaſon of their bigneſs, do not penetrate, but adhere to 
their ſubje&s ; whereas others that are fine, more minute and ſub- 
tile, are eaſily ſupported in a volatile condition, and paſs with 
the waters into the cloſeſt zextures. 

25. If. any body doubt whether ſtones, and fo perrifications, 
ariſe from Sales, let him but conſult the Chymiſts, and aſk, Whe- 
ther they find not all indurated Bodies,ſuch as ſtones, bones,ſhells, 
and the like, moſt highly ſated with the ſaline principle ? Some 
mixture of Earth and Sulphur tis true there is in them, which 
give the opacity that moſt ſtones have ; from which, according as 

: 5 Del Hiſt. Natural. lib.27. cap. 8, | : 
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they are more or lets free, they have proportionable tranFpartncy, 
ind ſom hardneſs too ; as the beſt of gems, the Diamant, evincesg. 
And if he ſhall ask whiat Salts are the apteſt to perforni this feat 
of petrification, though the difficulty of the queſtion might well 
excuſe me, yet I'le venture thus far togive hit an anſiver, That 
I have frequently ſeen at Whitflable in Kent, how their Coperas of 
Vitriol is made otit of ſtones that 'tis more then probable were 
firſt made out of that : to the Spirit of which Vitriol if you add 
Oyl of Zartar, they preſently turn into a fix'd and ſomwhat hard 
ſubſtance, not much inferior of unlike to ſome intruftations 
which ſeems to conclude, that from theſe two, all ſuch like con 
cretions are probably ade 3 and that could we but admir that 
Oceari of Tartar, which Plato placed in the center of the Earth; 
and thought the origin of all our Springs, the bufineſs of petrif- 
cations were ſufficiently dear. To which 1 alſo add in the be- 
half of Vitriol, what's rhattef of fa&, and ptevails with me much, 
That where-ever I find ſtrong Vitriol witers, the perrifying ones 
are ſeldom far oft; which as far as I have obſerved, I belieye 
may bereduced to theſe three kinds that preſently follow. 

x, Such as purely of themſelves are petrifyed, the very body 
of water being turned into ſtone as it dtops fromthe 
focks,; which we therefore commonly call Lapides flil- 

 latitios, and ſhall accordingly tteat of them in the 
Chapter of Stones, theſe not ſtrifly coniing under petri- 
fications, where beſide the water and ſaxeous odour, there 
is always required a ſubje& to work on of a diſtin& 
ſpecies from either of the two 5 as in 

2. Stch as petrifie by incruſtation,and ate only ſupetficial, of 

3. Suchas petrifie pet minima, of totum per totum ; of both 
which I ſhall inſtantly treat, but of the laſt more at 
large in the following Chapter. 

26. Incruftations, are petrifications made by ſuch watets as let 
fall their ſtony particles, which becauſe either of their own big- 
neſs, or cloſeneſs of the pores and zexzure of the Body on which 
they fall, are fixt only to the ſuperficial parts, as it were, by ag- 
gregation, and do not enter the ſolid body ; of which I have mer 
with ſeveral in Oxford-ſbire, and particularly at Sommerton, as 
was above-mentioned, where the graſs, being one of the fluvia- 
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tilia, is covered over with a ſoft ſtone ; and yet fo, that broken 
off, the graſs appeared (for anything I could ſee) as freſh and 
green as any other not cruſted, nothing of the blade being alter'd 
or impaired, which is the neareſt incru/tation I ever yet ſaw : for 
though ſome of theſe perrified blades of graſs hung down at leaſt 
a foot in length, yer ſlipping them off from about the root, I 
could take the graſs by the end, and pull it clean out as it were 
from a ſheath of ſtone, ſo little of coheſron had the one to the 
other : the reaſon of which I gueſs may be, that the pores of the 
Plant poſſeſt with its own juice, and alteady furniſh'd with a 
congenial ſalt, might well refuſe adventitious ones. 

27. And yet far otherwiſe is it, bur juſt on the other fide the 
River at North-Afbton, in a Field north-wefF of the Church, where 
either the petrifying water, or plants, are ſo difterent from what 
before I had found them at Sommerton, that though there too the 
work be begun by adheſion, yet the roots of ruſhes, graſs, meſs, Wc. 
are in a while ſo altogether eaten away, that nothing remzins af- 
ter the'petrification 1s compleated, but the figures of thoſe Plants 
with ſome augmentation. | 

28. And petrifcations of this kind I frequently meet with, 
that happen on things of much different ſubſtances, as ſhells, nuts, 
leaves of trees, and many times on their moſt /igneous parts. In 
the Pariſh of S* Clements in the Suburbs of Oxford, about a quarter 
of a mile diſtant, on the right hand of the firſt way that turns 
ea/t-ward out of Mar/ton-lane, thereis a ditch, the water whereof 
ncruftates the ſticks that fall vut of the hedge, and- ſome other 
matters it meets with there : but this is ſo inconfiderable, that T 
ſhould not have mention'd it, but that it has been taken notice of 
by ſo many before, that my filence herein would have looked like 
a defe&. Much better for this purpoſe is the water of a Pump 
at the Croſs-Inn near Carfax, in the City it ſelf, which'not only 
zmncruftates boards fallen into it, but inſerts it ſelf ſo intimately in- 
to the pores of the wood, that by degrees rotting it away, there 
is in theend the ſucceſſion of a perfe ſtone ; and that not with- 
out ſome courſe repreſentation of the very lineaments of the 
wood it ſelf : Which though I muſt confeſs to.be of ſomwhat a 
higher kind of petrification than incru/tation, yet.it being wholly 
_ performed by acceflion of parts, and continual intruſion into the 
open pores of rotten wood, will not amount to the warranty of a 
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29. A curious pattern I have of this kind, in a piece of wood 
given me by M" Pomfret School-maſter of Wood/tock (whoſe care 
in-my enquiries I muſt not forget) wherein nature has been ſo 
ſeaſonably caken in her operation, (that the method ſhe-uſes is ea- 
fily diſcovered ; for being intefrupted in the midft of her work, 
one may plainly ſee how the ſtony atoms have intruded themſelves, 
as well at the center as ſuperficies, and ſo equally too into all parts 
alike, that *tis hard to diſcern in any part of it, whether ſtone 
or wood obtain the better ſhare. 

30. Petrifications of this kind are always friable, and though 
ſomtimes they faintly ſhew the grain, yet never, that I could ſee, 


keep the colour of the wood ; in the fire they are as incombuſtible: 


as any other ſtone, and loſe nothing of their extenſion, but theit 
colour for the moſt part ſeems to alter toward white : in diftil- 
led Vinegar they remain indiſoluble , though not without the 
motion (as M" Hook well obſerves) that the ſame ſpirit has when 
it corredes Corals, yielding many little bubbles, which in all pro- 
bability (as he ſays) ate nothing elſe but ſmall parcels of Air dri- 
ven out of its ſubſtance by that infi inuating Menſtruum, it ſtill re- 
taining the ſame extenfion : but in aqua fortis, the Sommerton 
cruſt was wholly diſfolved into a white ſubſtarice, riot unlike the 
white waſh uſed by Plaifterers, All of them incteaſe the bulk of 
the ſubje& on which they work: and moſt of them, as the inge- 
nious M*® Hook, alſo further notes, ſeem to have boeat nothing 
more but rotten wood, before the petrification began, 

31. But ſome others I have ſeen of a far nobler kind, that 
ſhew themſelves likely to be perrifications per minima, and per- 
formed with a ſteam ſo fine, as permeates the very ſchematiſm and 
texture of the body, that even to a Microſcope ſeems moſt ſolid, 
and muſt in all likelyhood be as tenuious as the ſubtileſt efluviums 
that come from a Magnet; ſome whereof ate ſo unlike rotten 
wood, that they keep the colour and texture of heart'of Oak,and 
are ſome of them ſo hard that they cut Glaſs : and with one of 
them, that ſeems formerly to have been a piece of Groiind-afh, 1 
ſtrook fire to light the candle whereby I write this. But I have 
nothing more to ſay of it here, becauſe I gneſs the change not 
to have been wrought by water; that therefore I offer not vio- 
lence to the Chapter of Earths, by which I think this, and all 
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other of the kind, 1 have met with in Oxford-ſhire have been per- 
formed ; I forbear, and proceed to the other ſalt waters that are 
more eminently ſuch, and do not petrife. 

32. And amongſt them, we muſt remember to reckon all ſuch 
as are unfit for waſhing, and will not take Soap; for though theſe 
' to our taſt are not ſenfibly ſalr, yet to our touch (as the Learn- 
ed Willis ® notes) they are harſh and unpleaſant, which they have 
from their too great impregnation with Salts ; But what isa much 


more certain evidence of it,. we do not find any but inſtantly 


lathers, except ſuch as hold an acid ſalt, and diſcover themſelves 
ſuch upon evaporation, To which may be added this very ecafie 
Experiment, That if to fimple water, and ſuch as before would 
lather well, you add ſome few drops of Spirit of Vitriol, or ſome 
ſuch like acid, it preſently refuſes to mix with ſoap: The reaſon 
of which ſeems indeed to be no other, but the congreſs of the 
acid ſalt of the water, with the fx'd and alcalizate one of the ſoap, 
which it ſo wholly ſubdues to its own inclinations, that it will 
not permit it any longer to hold the oily parts of the ſoap, or mix 
them with the water ; but now viſibly increaſed both in quantity 
and weight, by the confiderable acqueF of this new priſoner, it 
may alſo perhaps ſo fill up the pores and little cells of the water, 
that the excluded ſulphur or oily parts of the ſoap (as in their ſe- 
parate nature) are forced to the ſurface, 

33. Many of theſe waters are every where found, and accord- 
ing to ſome, all Pump waters areſuch ; but that they are miſtaken, 
my experience has taught me, for I have met with ſome that will 
lather verywell. \ 

34. At Henly they are troubled with many of them, but not 
ſo much as they are at 7hame; for there they rave a way to let 
them ſtand two days, within which time (as I was informed by 
my worthy. Friend M" Munday, Phyſitian there) the Vitriol, or 
whatever other acidit be, falls down to the bottom of the Veſ- 
{els that hold them, and then they will waſh as well as one can 
defire. But at Thame, where there is never a Well in the whole 


Town whoſe water will waſh, or (which is worſe) brew : This * 


Experiment, for I cauſed it to betryed, will by no means ſuc- 


ceed ; ſo that were they not ſupplyed by the adjoyning Rivuler, 


the place muſt needs be in a deplorable condition. The reaſon, I 
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ſuppoſe, why the acid will not fall, as it do's at Henly and ſome 


other places, is becauſe thefe waters, befide their ſalt, in all pro- 

bability alſo hold a crude Sulphur, whoſe viſcous particles do ſo 
tenaciouſly embrace it, that it will not admit of any ſeparation ; 
which may alſo perhaps be a hintto the cauſe why their Beer will 
ſtink within fourteen days whenever they attempt to brew with 
this water, for where a Sulphur is any thing great in quantity, 
and its body opened and exalted by the heart in brewing, and the 
aQtive ſpirituous particles of Mault, (as 1 gueſs the caſe may have 
itſelf here) the frame of that mixtion may probably be looſed, 
wherein the ſpirits firſt taking their flight, the Sulphur will next 
begin to evaporate, whoſe ſteams being ſmartly aculeated by the 
ſalt, that then bears the chief ſway in theſubje&, cauſe the ſtink 
of the Beer that is brewed with ſuch water. 

35. Other waters there are that are palatably /al, and fuffi- 
ciently ſtinking without being brewed, and ſuch is that before- 
mentioned near Churchil]-mill ; but I think within the bounds of 
the Pariſh of Fingham ; The water as it ſtands looks of a greeniſh 
colour, as moſt of the palatably ſal: waters do, and to it reſort all 
the Pigeons in the Country ; which ſhould they not do, I ſhould 
much wonder, fince befides its faltneſs it has ſuch a ſtink, that it 


Fequals the ſalt /tone, and roaſted dog too : ſo that ſhould the Pro- 
prietor but build a Dove-houſe here, he might honeſtly rob all his 


neighbors of their flights ; but that he may not pur it to ſoinvi- 
dious a uſe, I ſhall divert him anon by a more profitable way. 
36. Asto the ſalt that impregnates this water, I do not take 
it to be a fimple one, but ſome Mineral concrete both of ſalt and 
fulphur ; for without theſe two be in their exaltation, and become 
ſo far fluid as to endeavor adivorce from each other, it could ne- 


ver acquire ſo noiſom a ſmell. Which concrete ſhould I call a 


ſalt Marine, peradventure I might not be much miſtaken ; for if 
you take but a ſmall quantity of thrice calcined Bay ſalt, and 
diffolve it in a pint of Well-water, upon diflolution you will 
have much ſuch an odour, as has been obſerved by alate Author 
in a ſhort accoufit of the Sulphur Well at Knarsborough*. 

37. Nor hinders tat all that the Sea is ſo remote, fince whe- 
ther ſprings have any communication with it or no, ſuch marine 
ſalts may be had very well ; for if the Sea grow ſalt by the Earth 


* Simpſons Hydrolog. Chym part. 2. 
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that it licks, which I' take to be as certain as that *tis not ſo by 
torrefaftion ; then if it be poſſible we may have ſuch Earths, as 
give the Sea thoſe ſalino-ſulphureous tinEures, it's altogether as 
poſlible we may have ſuch waters t00, without any neceflity of 
ſuch communication, 

38. If it be obje&ed, That the waters of the Sea ſend forth 
no ſuch ſtench as we find theſe do, let it be confidered that the 
flux of the one, and ſtagnation of the other, may well occaſion 
ſuch a difference ; whil'ſt the Sea-waters are in their motion, 'tis 
true their ſalts and ſulphurs ſo involve one another, that their 
mutual imbraces hinder all evaporations ; but whenever they come 
to ſtand but awhile, as they do moſt times in the holds of Ships, 
then their ſulphurs evaporate with as greata ſtink, as can be ſup- 
poſed ours have hereat Land; and this the Ships pump doth fre- 
quently witneſs, to the great content of all that travel by Sea, it 
being a ſure indication of the Ships health, which abundantly 
recompences the inconvenience of the ſtench. 

39. Such another I have heard of in the Pariſh of Chadling- 
zon, in the grounds of one M" Rawliſon there, not differing in any 
thing at all from the former, but only it's ſomwhat ſtronger of 
the marine ſalt : this I muſt confeſs I ſaw not my ſelf, yet having 
my information from ſo knowing a Perſon, and of ſo unqueſtion- 
able fidelity as Sir Thomas Pennyfion, I doubt notat all the truth of 
thething. 

48. A ſalt fring there is alſo at Clifton near Deddington, with- 
in a Quoits caſt of the River fide: but its ſaline particles are ſo 
ſubtilized in the water, that they ſcarcely can at all be perceived 
by the palate, and yet it lays them down plentifully enough on 
the ſtones and Earth over which it paſſes. What ſort of /alt this 
is, I care not to determine, becauſe it will be difficult not to 
miſtake ; for upon evaporation of about a gallon, it yielded a 
falt of aurinous taſt : whichat firſt I muſt confeſs was ſo ſurpri- 
zing to me, that I could not but think, that during my abſence, 
ſome waggiſh fellow had either pur a trick on me, or elſe that I 
might have uſed ſome unfit veſſel ; whereupon 1 cauſed a new 
earthen pot to be bought, well glaſed, and then repeated the Ex- 
periment very carefully, but found in the end all had been honeſt 
about me, for I had a /a/t again of the very ſame taſt. 

41. How this ſhould come about I cannot divine, unleſs from 
the 
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the ſweat of the Bodies of Animals, it being much uſed in cuti- 


cular Diſeaſes ; but this I think neither can well be, becauſe 'tis 
a conſtantly running ſpring, and would ſure carry off what might 


be left of that nature : I therefore wholly leave it to the Readers + 


greater perſpicacity, and ſhall content my ſelf with this ſatisfa- 
&tion, that however improbable the thing may ſeem, that in the 
mean time *tis an improbable truth. 

42. I haveoften ſince wiſh'd, that Ihad tryed this water with 
aſolution of Alum, and ſeen whether it would have given any 
thing of that milky precipitation it do's with Urinesz which be- 
ing then quite out of my head, is left to the tryal of ſome inge- 
nious perſon that lives thereabout ; though before-hand IT muſt 
tell him, that I believe it will not ſucceed becauſe the urinozs ſub- 
ſtance ſeems not to be copious enough. 

43. Divers might be the uſes of theſe waters, and patticularly 
of the two firſt, as good, or perhaps better than that at Clifton, 
for cuticular Diſeaſes of Men'and Beaſts ; ſome whereof I have 
known carryed out of theſe Inland Countrys to the Sea fide; 
whereas *tis likely they might (in all the Diſtempers for which 
we have recourſe thither) with much more eaſe have had a re« 
medy at home. 

44. But far more profitable muſt they ſurely be, if ITS 
to improve poor and barren Lands, which no queſtion might 
be done by caſting them on ir. 1n Cheſhire ?, near the Salt-pits 
of Nantwich, *tis yearly praficed thus to brine their Fields; 
which though never done, but after the fall of great ſtore of 
Rain-waters into their pits, which before they can work again 
muſt be gotten out, and with it ſome quantity of their 
brine too, yet even with theſe but brackiſh waters do they 
ſo ſeaſon their adjoyning Lands, that they receive a much more 
profitable return, then they could have done from any ſoil or 
dung. 

45. In Cornwall Ng" Devonſhire, {ſo conſiderable are their im- 
provements by ſea-ſand, that it is carryed to all parts as far as 
they have theadvantage of the water, and afterwards 10 or 12 
miles up higher into the Country on horſes backs : Art which 1 
muſt confeſs I marvel not ar all, ſince we are informed by an in- 
telligent Gentleman of thoſe parts *, that where-ever this ſand is 
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uſed, the feed is much and the ſtraw little, (I have ſeen, ſaies he 
in ſuch a Place, good Barly, where the ear has been equal in length 
with the flalk it grew on) and after the Corn is off, that the graſs. 
in ſuch places turns to Clover. Some of the beſt of this ſand, he 
ſaies, lies under Ouſe or Mud about a foot deep ; and who knows 
bur there may be ſuch a Sand under the briny Bog near Church- 
hill-mill, or at Chadlingtcn ? 1 am ſure the ſalt fpring at Clifton 
comes froma ſand; if ſo, and the Farmers thereabout get ſuch 
Corn and Clover-graſs, 1hope I ſhall not want the thanks of the 
Country. 

46. However, 1donot doubt but the water will be ſerviceable, 
either to caſt on their Land, as at Nantwich, or to ſteep their 
Corn in before they ſow ir, to preſerve it from all the inconve- 
niencies formerly prevented by brining and liming it, and ro 
ſtrengthen it 1n 1ts growth, 

47. Sir Hugh Plat * tells us, of a poor Country-man who paſ- 
fing overan arm of the ſea with his Seed-corn in a ſack, by miſ- 
chance at his landing fell into the water, and ſo his Corn being 
left there till the next Ebb, became ſomwhat brackiſh ; yer ſuch 
was the neceſſity of the Man, that (notwithſtanding he was out 
of all hope of any good ſucceſs, yet not being able to buy any 
other) he ſowed the ſame upon his plowed grounds ; and in fine, 
when the Harveſt time came about, he reaped a crop of goodly 
Wheat, ſuch as in that year not any of his Neighbors had the 
like. | 

48. Now let the Ownersor Farmers of theſe ſprings fit down 
and confider of what has been ſaid, and if they ſhall think fir, 
make tryal of them, wherein, if they meet with ſucceſs, I only 
beg of them (which I ſhall gladly accept as the guerdon of my 
labors) that they would be as free of it co their poor Neighbors 
that have lean grounds and ill penny-worths, as God has been to 
them by me his weak inſtrument in the diſcovery. 

49. Having ſpoke of ſuch waters as cure faulty grounds, and 
cuticular diſtempers by external application, it followeth, thar we 
treat of ſuch as are, or may be taken inwardly, and deſerve the 
- repute of Medicinal waters. The firſt, and perchance the beſt of 
theſe, 1 found at Deddington, a ſmall Mercat Town, within the 
Cloſe of one Mr. Lane, where not long ſince digging a Well, 
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and pafling through a blew Clay, adorned with ſome glitteting 
ſparks; and meeting by the way with pyrites argentens, and a 
bed of Belemnites, or (as they call them) Thunder-bolts, He 
came within few yards to this water, of a ſtrong fulpbureons 
ſmell, the moſt like of any thing I can think of,, to the water 


that has been uſed in the ſcouring a foul gun :' in weight lighter . 


than pure Spring-water by an 3js. in a quart, and yet after ſeve- 
ral tryals,I found it ſo highly impregnated with a vitrioline ſalt as 
well as ſulphur, that two grains of the powder of galls would 
turn a gallon of water into a dugky red, inclining to purple ; nor 
did they only ſo alter the /ite and poſition of the particles, as to 
give a different colour and confiſtence, as it happens in waters 
but meanly ſated ; but in a quartet of an hour did ſo condenſe 
and conſtipate the pores of the watery vehicle, that the excluded 
particles of the Minerals appeared in a ſeparate ſtate, curdled in 
the Veſſel, and of ſo weighty a ſubſtance, that they ſubſided to 
the bottom in a dark blue colour. 

50, Theſediment being great in quantity, I tryed upon red 
hot Irons, and ſome other ways, to ſee whether the ſalts or ſul- 
phur, either by colour, ſcintillation, or odour, might not by that 
means betray themſelves ; but with ſmall ſucceſs : whereupon I 
betook me to difiullation, putting about a quatt into a glaſs body, 
to which fitting a head and clean receiver, I gave an eafte heat, 
till there was diſtilled off about three or four ounces, which 
when poured out, 1 found had neither ſmell, taſt, or any other 
properties, that might diſtinguiſh it from any other ſpring water 
diſtilled: for with galls it would make no more alteration than any 
other ſimple common water would. Then ordering the fire to be 
flackned, to ſee what precipitate it would ler fall ; upon #ltratior 
of whatremained in the body, 1 procured only a pale calx of a 
gritty ſabſtance, ſhewing, as it dryed in the Sun, many tran- 
ſparent particles intermix'd ; in- taſt it had a faint pleaſant 
pietcing, with a gentle warmth diffuſed on the tongue ; but pour- 
ing on it Spirit of Vitriol, Oyl of Tartar, &c. 1 could not perceive 
any manifeſt ebullition, ſo as to judge whether the ſalt contained 
in this refidence, were either of the acid or lixiviate kind. 

51, Wherefore to come clofer to the point, and taking dire- 
ions from that accurate, ſevere, and profound Philoſopher, the 


Honorable Robert Boyle Eſq; the glory of his Nation, and pride 
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of his Family; and to whoſe moſt ſignal Encouragement of the 
Deſign in hand, theſe Papers, in great part, owe their birth: I 

took good Syrup of Violets, impregnated with the tinQure of the 
Flowers, and drop'd ſome of it into a glaſs of this water as it 
came from the Well ; whereupon, quite contrary to my expe&a- 
tion, not only the $ 'yrup, but the whole body of the water turn- 
ed not of ared, but a brisk green colour, the Index of a /ixjvi- 
ate, and not that acid Vitriol, which I before had concluded on 
from the infuſion of galls, The Phenomenon at firſt was very 
ſurpriſing, till Ihad further weighed the cautious Expreſiions of 
that Noble Author *, and found, that he reſtrains the Experiment 
of the Syrup of Violets, turning red with acids, with proviſion 
always they be diſtilled Liquors ; and what he ſeems to hint in a 
former Experiment *, that ſulphureows ſalts, (ſuch as the Vitriol 
of this water will anon more plainly appear to be) being of a 
quite contrary nature, may have different effe&s : which may 
alſo be the reaſon why this ſulpbureous water, notwithſtanding it 
moſt certainly poſlefles an acid falt,will yetas certainly lather with 
ſoap, and raiſe a greater ſud than other waters commonly do z 
and if put into mz/k, though boiled up to the height, will not 
ſeparate the moregroſs from the ſerous parts of it : effedfs ſo u- 
ſually following upon ſuch applications, that perhaps till now 
_ they have always been ſuppoſed, never as yet to have happened 
otherwiſe, 

52. But Experience, that great baffler of ſpeculation, aflures us 
the contrary to be poſſible enough, and brings matter of fat to 
confute our ſuppoſitions in the very tryal of this water, wherein 
the great quantity of Vitriol, is yet ſo cloſe lock'd up by the viſ- 
cous particles of Sulpbur, and thereby rendered ſo dull and un- 
aQive,that it cannot exert its enmity to (as D" Mayor ©) or friend- 
ly embraces with (as D" Wills ©) the alcalizaze falt it finds in the 
foap ; or ſo compreſs the pores of the milk, as thereby to cauſe 
a precipitation: but having as t were thus put on the nature of a 
fx'd ſalt, a&s notupan its like, nor longer enjoys the aſtringent 
Power of an acid. 

53. Andunder this vizor of a fx'd Alcaliit was, that it ated 
its part, and with Syrup of Vielets, gave a green tinQure ; unleſs 
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we may allow its ſalt to be a volatile Alcali, with which alſo that 
Syrup turns to the ſame colour : .to admit ſuch a thought 'tis true 
is very hard, yet finding but a mile off, at Clifton as above- 
mentioned, a Spring ſtrangely ſated with ſuch a kind of ſalz; 1 
adventur'd to try another Experiment of the aforeſaid Honorable 
Author , and according as he dire&s ©, made a ſolution of fubli- 
mate in fair water (the only Criterion 1 yet know of, that plain- 
ly diſtinguiſhes the rwo Alcali's) to which I added this Well- 
water, in great, ſmall, and the intermediate quantities : bur it 
anſwer'd not atall the deſign of the Experiment, not giving the 
tawny, much leſs the white precipitate : Whence 'tis eafie to con- 
clude, that this alſo ſucceeds only in diſcriminating Chymical ſalts, 
as that great Virtucſo well obſerves, and not in the immediate pro« 
du&s of Nature, | 

54. One thing more I could not biit obſerve, that notwith- 
ſtanding the powers of the /irriol are thus reſtrained in reference 
co its ating on ſoap and milk, that yet it has its uſual effe& upon 
tron : for the corrofion of the Pump-rod I muſt believe to pro- 
ceed from Vitriol, till any one upon better grounds can convince 
me, that 'tis likely it may be from ſomwhat elſe ; and yet this 
neither do I conceive to be done, but by fuch ſteams as aſcend 
inthe Well, and are freed from the ſhackles of Sulphur, much 
queſtioning whether the Pump-rod under, or near the bottom of 
the water, be caten ſo or no. 

5s. To this add, that although the Sulphur do's. exerciſe ſuch 
dominion over, and fo cloſely knits up the Vitriol, whil'ſt toge- 
ther in the water, yet it may and do's too, let goits hold; and 
like, what is reported by Henricus ab Heers of his Spadacrene, and 
the Sauvenir by Frambeſarins , can hardly be kept within any 

. bounds, but expires through glaſſes ſtopt never ſo eloſe ; *tis 

true, I had not the conveniency there of putting it under the 

-Hermetick, ſeal, but ſo eafie a paſſage it made through a good cork 
cover'd over with wax, and both bound down with a double 
leather, that in fix miles riding it loft all its virtues, not giving 
then any tinAure with galls, and having but a faint putrid ſmell 
of the Sulphur : Whether it loſt in weight or bulk, as well as vo- 

latile Spirits, I muſt acknowledge I was not then enough curious 

to obſerve ; but imagine it might, fince *tis plain from its not 
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ringing with galls, that nor only the Sulphur, bur alfo the Vitrio- 
line particles exhale with it, and corporeally ſelz on the next a- 
oreeable ſubje&, which 'tis manifeſt they did on the above-men- 
tioned Pump-rod. 

<6. Befide the more conſiderable ingredients of Vitriol and 
Sulphur, tis evident that this water alſo holds ſome ſmall quan- 
tity of Naphtha, one ofthe liquid Bitumens, which flies not away 
like the two former, bur after ſeparation of the parts, made ei- 
ther by precipitation with galls, or infenſible evaporation, remains 
ſwiming on the top ina thin skin, variegated as it were with the 
colours of the Rain-bow, much after the ſame maner as 'tis fre- 
quently ſeen upon waters ſtanding in boggy grounds, or ſuch 
places where we dig the bituminous Earths called Peats : But whe- 
ther this will burn at all, or with any ſuch bright flame exceed- 
ing that of ſulphur, as * Hen. ab Heers affirms of ſuch a film that 
covers the waters of his Spadacrene, if kept all night, I have left 
to ſome ingenious perſon thereabout, that has both more ſkill and 
leiſure totry. 

57. At Banbury, another Mercat Town about four miles hence, 
at D* Lanes Phyfitian there, Brother to the above-named M* Lane 
of Deddington, and my very good Friend; there is alſo another 
ſulphur Well, much like the former in taſte, but not altogether of 
ſo ſtrong a ſmell, holding, I ſuppoſe, either much more ſalt than 
that, or aleſs tenacious ſulphur: for here I found not the energy 
of the Vitriol ſo fetterd by the vigorous particles of ſulphur, but 
that it had power to make that hoſtile or friendly congreſs with 

the /ixiviat ſalt of ſoap, and ſend the oily part to float at top, 
making no lather or mixtion with it; and alſo ſo to conſtipate 
the pores of boiled: milk, as to ſeparate i Its parts into curds and 
whey. The quantity of ſalt appeared upon evaporation made 
| by the ſaid D* Lane finceI was there, but how much to a quart 
or gallon he ſent me no word. This water has alſo a volatile 
part, colle&ed by the ſaid Do&or, which I did not find that Ded- 
dington water had ; upon the tongue it ſeems to have a little 
pricking, but nothing that I could perceive of a faltiſh taſt, 
wherefore trying further with a convenient Men/truum, it at laſt 
confeſt it ſelf to be Flores ſulphuris, precipitating with the ſame 
ebullition, ſmell, and colour, that ſome others did I had from the 
ſhops. f Hen. ab Heers Spadatrene, cap. 4 
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£8. Another of theſe of a ſu/phureous ſmell that will not take 
foap, and turns milk, I found at Bould in the Pariſh of 1dbury, 
in part of the poſſeſſions of one M" Loggan, a worthy Gentleman, 
(whoſe affiſtance in the tryal of this water, and furtherance in my 
other bufineſs, I cannot without ingratitude ever forget :) which 
differs from the former only in this, that befides its tinging red 
with powder of Galls, with ſpirit of Urin it turns white, which 
(as I had obſerved before at Banbury) that would notdo: whence 
E have ground to ſuſpe&; that over and befide the ingredients of 
that, here muſt in all likelyhood be ſomthing of Alum; and in 
this opinion Iam the more confirmed, fince I am informed, by 
the Controverſie between D* Wittie and M* Sympſon; that Vitriol: 
and Alum are ſomtimes found together, as in the Cliff near the 
Scarborow Spaw. And that in Sweden * there is a fingle ſtone of 
a yellow colour, intermixed' with ſtreaks of white, and vety 
weighty, that affords Sulphur, Vitriol, Alum, and Minium * now 
that ſuch a ſtone is here, though I date not aflert, yet queſtion- 
leſs there may be ſomthing not ſo altogether unlike, but whenever 
there 1s occafion of digging there-about again; the ſtones and 
earth may deſerve examination *. _ 
59. I ſhould next have proceeded to the waters impregnated 
with Vitrio] only, but that I am called back to Deddington again 
by another water of afetid odour, in ſtench much exceeding all 
before-mentioned. This I met with in a ſmall Cloſe behind a 
Barn, within a furlong or leſs of that at Mr. Lanes, having the 
Houſe where the Dutchy-Court is kept to the Eaſt, and the Guild 
Weſt, and belonging to Ch. Ch. Coll. in Oxon, in ſmell ſo pet- 
featly reſembling that of rozzeri eggs, and accordingly ſo ſtrongly 
affefting the ſenſe, that I could not ſo much as put it to my mouth 
without danger at leaſt of ſtraining to vomit. Such a one as 
this is mentioned by Georgius Apricola ®, af the Caſtle of Steure- 
wald in the Biſhoprick of Hildeſheim , within a mile of Haſda 
where, ſays he, there is another Spring that ſends forth a ſtink, 
quali ef pulveris bombard exſlinfi :; a deſcription ſo agreeable 
alſo to our ſulphar well at Deddington, that as I could not at firſt 
but wonder, that two ſuch waters ſhould be found at places ſo 
far aſunder, ſo ſtrangly alike ; ſo it gave me a hint, that theſe 
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waters in all probability might receive their tinQures from the 
ſame Minerals, and that their difference might only lye in the 
diſtances they have from the Mineral bed, or more Colanders the 
one may paſs through than rhe other. Agricola obſerves, that 
the water at Steurewald ſmelling like ours, much like rotten eggs, 
not only comes forth of a Marble Quarry, but that the belchings 
of ſuch as drink it faſting, give alſo the odour of brayed Mar- 
ble. Whether ours have either ſuch a paſſage or efte&, I muſt 
confeſs I cannot inform the Reader ; my Purſe not affording me 
to try the one, nor my Stomach the other : However, I could 
wiſh it had not been ſtop'd up, as I hear it is fince my being 
there, not only for the uſe it might have, but char Perſons better 
qualified than I, might have made the Experiments. 

60. Of Vitriolate and Ferrugineous ſprings,there are alſo plen- 
ty in this County, one at Nether-Worton, and another at North- 
Weſton *, within leſs than a Bolts- ſhot of each of their Churches ; 
both of theſe, beſide their tinging with galls, ler fall a ſediment 
of a ruſty colour ; only with this difference, that Nether-Worton 
ſpring is much the quicker and clearer, though T doubt not the 
other might be very well amended, were but little charge be+ 
ſtowed on 1t. | 

61, At Shipton under Which-wood there is another of theſe, at 
an Inn there whoſe ſign is the Red-horſe, but ſo weakly impregna- 
ted with the Mineral, that it ſcarce tinges ſenſibly with the powder 
of galls, yet lays down the rufly ſediment in as great quantities 
as any of the reſt; and I have met with ſome at other places that 
have plentifully enough yielded 2hi5, which by no means could 
ever be brought to confeſs any thing of Vizriol, which has begot- 
ten a ſtrong ſuſpition in me, that this rufly tinfure may probably 
be the efluvium of ſome other Body, different from, and not of 
the chalybeat kind : for were it ſo, I cannot imagin but the /alz 
of Mars muft needs be diſcovered. However, herein 1 will 
not be pofitive, but propound it only as the ſubje& of a ſeverer 
reſearch. 

62. And of theſe I was told of a very odd one in the Pariſh 
of Heddington, near a place called the Wyke (1 think) now ſtop'd 
up, that in the winter time would ſtrike with galls, but not in 
theſummer: whereof may be given this very eafie reaſon ; that 

* 7 found another ſince, near Whites-Oak in the Pariſh of North-Leigh, 


during 


during the time of winter, the pores of the Earth being ſtopt, and 
the Mineral thereby not permitted to exhale, the water is then 
impregnated with it, and givesthe :infure ; whereas in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon it expires ſo much, that the depanperated water can 
ſhew nothing of it. That waters do thus alter according to the 
Seaſons of the Year, I found alſo to be manifeſt from the wazers 
of Deddington, which 1 found ſomtimes lighter, and at other 
\ times heavyer than common water, and to give much different ſe- 
diments at divers tryals with the ſame materials. And this I 
thought convenient to note, not only to excite Men to more cti- 
tical Obſervations, but that the curious Explorator may not be 
ſtertled, in caſe he find them at any time not exaQly to anſwer. 

63. Inthe Park at Cornbury, not far from the Lodge, in a 
pit newly digged, there riſes a ſpring alſo of a Vitriol kind , co= 
louring the mud and earth under it very black ; into this pit, it 
being deſigned for a conſervatory of Fiſb, they put over night 
ſome of ſeveral ſorts, but found them next day in the morning 
all dead ; which gave me good ground to ſuſpe@ Chaving juſt be- 
fore met with a relation of Dr. Witties', That Carps put into 4 
Copper Brewing-veſſel to be preſerved but for one night, were all found 
dead in like maner in the morning) that here might be ſomthing of 
. thatnature too; and that the Vizrio] wherewith this water 15 ſated, 
might rather be that of Yenus than Mars : And in theſe thoughts 
I was the more confirmed, when I quickly after was informed, of 
an odd kind of ſteam that roſe hereabont of a ſuitable effe&, 
But of this no more, leavgpg its further conſiderarion to the 
Right Honorable and ingentous Proprietor of the place, and my 
fingular good Lord, Henry Earl of Clarendon, a moft effe&tual 
encourager of this deſign. 

64. To theſe I muſt add another ſort of wazers, which though 
in taſt they reſemble milk, nwſt yet I believe be reduced to this 
Head, for I find, notwithſtanding their eminent ſweetneſs, they 
all refuſe to lather with ſoap, and therefore conclude them to hold 
ſome Acid : Of theſe we have ſeveral within the City of Oxford, 
one at a Pump over-againſt the Frofs rn, another near the Mount 
in New College Garden, and a third at the Pamp at Buckley Hall, 
now the dwelling houſe of one Mr. Bowmana Book-ſeller, and 
ſeveral other places * : All which, notwithſtanding their lafeous 
i Anſwer to Hydrologia Chym.p. 25. * Theard of fuch another ſomwhere near Waxdington. 
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taſt, 1gueſs may be impregnated with ſomthing of Vitriol, which 
though of ir ſelf ir be a ſmart acid, yet its edge being rebated 
: with a well concoed ſulphur, turns ſweet, and becomes of that 
moxe palatable guſt. And herein perhaps I have not gueſs'd a- 
mils, fince weare informed by as eminent, as *tis a vulgar Expe- 
riment, that the auſterity that Vizriol gives in the mouth, 1s cor- 
refed by the fumes of Tabacco taken quickly after it ; whoſe ſul- 
phureoms particles, ſays the Learned Willis *, mixing with the ſaline 
pontic ones of the Vitriol, create ſuch a pleaſant and mellifluous taf. 

65. There are alſo two ſmall and very weak ſprings, of a la- 
feous colour but no ſuch raſt, -in the way from South=/tokeleading 
to Goreing, by the River ſide; not many years ſince of great &e- 
pute in thoſe parts for Medicinal uſe, but now quite deſerted ; 
whether upon account of the ineffeQual nſe of them, or becauſe 
they are but temporary ſprings, ſub Zudice lis eft + The people will 
tell you they were very ſoveraign, and never ceaſed running till 
ſome advantage was made of the water, and that Providence till 
then with-held them not. This water iſſues forth from a fat 
whitiſh Earth, and has alwaysa kind of un&uous ſkin upon it, 
yet tothe taſt I thought it ſeemed dry and /tiptical, as if it pro- 
ceeded froma kind of Lime-flone, further within the Earth, and 
not to be ſeen. 

66. But however the caſe may have it ſelf there, it is not ſo 
dubious, that at a Well in Oddington, there is a water of the 
calcarious kind,and proceeding ſure from ſome neighboring Lime- 
ſtone, which befide its dry and reSJggive taſt, more fignally evi- 
dences it felf, in the providential cure of a local Diſeaſe amongſt 
Cattle, frequently catch'd by their graſing on Otmoor, and there- 
fore by the Inhabitants thereabout commonly called by the name 
of the Moor-Evil: The Diſeaſe is a kind of flux of the belly, and 
correſponds (in a Man) to what we call a Dyſentery, whereby the 
Cattle ſo ſpend themſclves, that in little time from well and good 
liking, they fall in a maner to ſkin and bone, and ſo dye away un- 
leſs prevented ; which 1s certainly done by giving them dry mear, 
_ and ſuffering them to drink of ths water only. 

67. Befidetheſe we have many other waters, not apparently 
(atleaſt to ſenſe) of any Mineral virtue, yet without doubt have 
their :/nGure from ſome ſubterraneous ſteam, of a much finer than 
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ordinary, and therefore unknown zexture. Such are thoſe in 
many places accounted ſo ſoveraign for the Eyes; and cure of in- 
veterate Ulcers, after the ineffeEual tryals of the beſt Chirurgi- 

: Theſefor the moſt part, and perhaps not undeſervedly, are 
cheats ſtiled Holy-wells, not only for the good they have for- 


merly done, but for that they ſeem to be the immediate gift of 


God, and defi igned for the poor. 

68. Avery eminent one of theſe there is in the Pariſh of Sand- 
ford, not far from Great Tew; which within the memory of many 
chereabout, hath done great cures upon putrid and fetid old ſores; 
a long time before given over for incurable. Theſe waters have 
with them, according to the obſervations of the ingenious Do&or 
Beal |,a kind of ative friftion, but intermingling with their aſpe- 
rities ſuch a pleaſant cirillation, as invites the Patient to rub on 
the terfive water, and will allalong recompence the pain of ſearch- 
ing the wound, with ſuch ſpeedy and indulgent degrees of ſana- 
fion, as mitigates the torment with variety of pleaſures. 

69. And thus (as I am informed by perſons of unqueſtionable 
fidelity, that have often uſed them for their eyes, and in ſome 0- 
ther caſes) do the waters of St. Croſſes in the Subutbs of Oxford, 
whoſe Well was heretoforc, and in ſome meaſure yet remains, ſo 
conſiderable for ſuch like purpoſes, that the great reſort of peo- 
pleto it has given occafion of change to the name of the Pariſh, 
which to this very day we call now nothing but Holy-well. 

70, Burt of much greater Fame was the Well of St. Edvard, 
without St. Clements at Oxford, now quite ſtop'd np ; but is *tis 
remembred by ſome of the antienteſt of the Pariſh,was in the field 
about a furlong S. S. Weſt of the Church ; this at leaſt was be- 
lieved to be ſo effeual in curing divers diſtempers, and there- 
upon held to be of ſo great ſanity, that here they made vows, and 
brought their alms and offerings; a cuſtom, though commion e- 
nough in thoſe days, yetalways forbidden by our Anglican Coun- 
cils”, under the name of wilpeoppunga [Witveorthunga)] more right- 
ly tranſlated Well-worſhip than Will-worſbip, as is plainly* made 
appear by the Reverend and Learned Dr. Hammond”, out of an 
old Saxon Penitential, and a Saxon Homily of Biſhop Lupus ; where 
the word yi is rather ſhewed to fignifie fontem, than voluntatem. 
Againſt theſe ſuperſtitions ſo ordinary in thoſe days, there are ſe- 
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veral prohibitions in the fore-cited Penitential and Homily, And 
of which kind are alſo divers Tjun#ions to be leen in the Office of 
Lincoln, of Oliver Sutton ; and amongſt them, one particularly }. 
againſt the worſhip of this Fell of St. Edward, without St. Cle- 
ments in Oxford, and St. Laurence's Well at Peterburgh, 4c. 

71. And ſo much for the Waters, with the Minerals they hold ; 
and perhaps too much too in ſuch like matters,may ſome Man ſay, 
for an unſkilful Lawyer : However, fince what has been ſaid, has 
not been magiſterially impoſed, but modeſtly only, and timerouſly 
conje&ur'd ; and fince I have not invaded another Mans profeſſion, 
by ſo much as naming the Diſeaſes they may probably cure, ex- 
cept where they have a known reputation already, -I hope I may 
evade the imputations of raſhneſs, or putting my fickle into.an- 
other Mans Harveſt, 


Of OX FO RD-S HIRE. 
+ » 
of the Earths. 


XFORD-SHIRE., ſays Mr. Cambden®, is a fertile 
() County and pletitiful, the Plains garniſhed with Corn-fields, 
and Meddows, and the Hills beſet with Woods ; flored In e- 
very place not only with Corn and Fruits, but alſo with all kind of * 
Game for hound and hawk, andwell water'd with Rivers plentiful of 
Fiſk. Which general deſcription of the Soil, thotigh in the 
main it be true to this day, ' yet if we come to a thore particular 
and cloſe confideration of it, we (hall find, that though Oxford- 
ſhire almoſt in every part, where the induſtry of the Huſband- 
rhan hath any thing ſhewed it ſelf, doth produce Corn of all ſorts 
plentifully enough ; yer it has much more cauſe to brag of its Med- 
dows, and abundance of Paſtures, wherein (as in Rivers) few 
Countrys may be compared, perhaps none preferr'd. And as 
to matter of Fruits, 1think1 niay better afſert of it what Giral- 
dus do's of Ireland, Paſeuis tamen quam! frugibus, gramine, quam 
grand, fecundior C omitatus, than groundleſly to commend it over- 
much. 
2. The Hills, *tis true, before rhe late unhappy Wars, were 
well enough (as he ſays) beſet with Woods, where now 'tis ſo 
ſcarcy, that 'tis a common thing to ſell it by weight, and not on- 
ly at Oxford, but at many other places in the Northern parts of 
the ſire; where if bronghe to Mercat, it is ordinarily fold for 
about one ſbilling the hundred, but if remote from a great Town, 
it hay be had for ſeven pence : And thus it is evety where butin 
the Chiltern Country, * which remains to this day a woody Tra, 
and is (as I have very good ground to think) ſonie of the weſtern 
part of the great Foreſt Xtopeverpals, or Xnoneberleze, reaching, ſays 
Leland®, from befide'Portus Limenus in Kent,a 120 miles weftward, 
which happily falls out to be about this place : To which had 
Ceſar evet arrived, he had never fare left us fuch an account, as 
we find in his Commentaries concerning our Woods : Materia, ſays 
he, cujuſque generis, ut in Gallia, preter Abietem v fagum?, i. E. 


* Britan. in Oxfordſhire. ? Lelandj Comment. in Cyg. Cant-in verbo Liments. « De Bello Gallico, Eb.$. 
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that there was here all maner of wood, as in» France, except the Fit 
and Becch : of the laſt whereof there is ſuch plenty in the C hil- 
tern, that they have now there-about ſcarce any thing elſe ; bur 
it lies ſo far from Oxford, and ſo near the River fide, which eafily 
conveys it to London Mercat, that 'tis ſcarce beneficial to the reſt 
of the County. 

3. As tothe qualifications of the Soil in reſpe& of C orn, 1 

" find them in goodneſs to differ much, and not only according to 
. - their ſeveril compoſitions (being in ſome places black, or reddiſh 
earth: in others a clay or chalky ground, ſome mixt of earthand 
ſand, clay and ſand, gravel and clay, gc.) but chiefly according to 
the depth of the mould or uppermoſt coat of the earth, and the 
nature of the ground next immediatly under it: for let the up- 
permoſt mould be never ſo rich, if it have not ſome depth, or ſuch 
- aground juſt underneath it, as will permit all ſuperfluous moiſture 
to deſcend, and admit alſo the hot and comfortable fleams to aſcend, it 
will not beſo fertile as a much leaner ſoz] that enjoys theſe con- 
_ ditions. 

4. Thus have I often-times ſeen in this County, in all appear- 
ancea very good ſoil, and ſuch indeed as would otherwiſe have ' 
been really ſo, leſs fertile becauſe of its ſhallowneſs , and a 
cold tiff clay,.or cloſe free-ſlone next under-neath it, than a much 
poorer Land of ſome conſiderable depth, and lying over a ſand 
or gravel, through which all ſuperfluous moifure might deſcend, 
and not ſtand, as upon c/ay or fone, to chill the roots and make 
the Corn languiſh. 

5. Where by the way let it be noted, that I ſaid a cold fliff 
clay or cloſe.free-flone ; for if there be under a ſhallow mould, a 
clay that's mixed (as *tis common in the blew ones of this County) 
either with pyrites aureus, Or braſs lumps ; or the ſtones be of the 
warm calcarious kind, it may nevertheleſs be fruitful in Corn, be- 
cauſe theſe, I ſuppoſe, do warm the ground, and give ſo much 
ſtrength, that they largely recompence what was wanting in 
depth. | 

6. More poflibly might have been added to this general ac- 
count of Earths, and not a little inſtru&ive to the Farmers of the 
Country, but I found moſt of them froward and to ſlight my 
Ouere's; let them therefore thank themſelves if I am not ſo ob- 
liging : Beſl de, it ſeems a buſineſs a little befide my deſign, there- 


fore 


Al 
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fore in haſt I proceed to a more particular Conſideration of Earths 
(as before of Waters) holding ſome Spirit, Bitugnen, or concrete 
Zuice , and as they are uſeful in Trades, or are otherwiſe neceflaty, 
convenient, or ornamental. 

7. But herein I ſhall not ſhew my ſelf either ſo angty or igno- 
rant, or ſo much either diſreſpe& my ſubje&, or the civilities of 


the Gentry for the ſake of the clowns, as not in the next place to 


treat of ſuch Earths whoſe moſt eminent uſes relate to Husbandry, 
fince they alſo hold ſome concrete Fuices (whereby they become 
improvements of ſuch poor barren Lands) and are therefore 
very ſuitable to my preſent purpoſe. 

8. The beſt of theſe we call commonly Matls,whereof,though 
*twas believed there were none in Oxford-/hire, yet I met with no 
leſs than three ſeveral ſorts, and in quantities ſufficient enough 
for uſe. The Britiſh Marls were very famous of old, whereof 
Pliny" numbers ſeveral ſorts ; and of principal note were the 
Leucargillz, whereby, he ſays, Britan was greatly enriched : 
And of this kind, zhat I gueſs may be one, lately diſcovered by 
the much Honored, and my truly noble Friend, Thomas Stonor Eſq; 
of Watlington-Park, of which he already has had good expe- 
rience : of colour it is whitiſh, a little inclining to yellow, not 
very fat, and of ſo eafie diflolution, that it may be laid on 
the ground at any time of the year, and may be as good, I ſup- 
poſe, for paſture as arable y this he found at a place near Blunds- 
Court, but I think within the Pariſh of Shiplake, where upon an- 
other account ſinking a deep pit, amongſt other matters he mer 
with this Marl, | 

9. Since that, there has lately been another diſcovered by that 
eminent VirtuoſoSir Thomas Pennyſion, in his own Grounds in the 
Pariſh of Cornwell, about a quarter of a mile north-weſt of his 
Houſe, of a blue colour, Md ſo abſterfive, tſk it would readily 
enough take ſpots out of cloaths, and gave its owner ſome ground 
to hope, that poſſibly it might be fit for the Fullers uſe ; but he 
quickly, upon tryal, diſcovered an incurable fault thar the Men 
of that Trade will never pardon: however, I take it to be ſo 
rich a Marl, that it may amply recompence the induſtry of its 
Mafter, if laid on its neighboring barren Hills ; which I adviſe 
may be done about the beginning of Winter, that the Froſts and 
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Rain may the better ſeparate its parts, and fit it to incorporate 
with that hungny Soil. 

10, Which condition I fappoſi may not at all be required, in 
the manure of a light and hollow ſort of Marl, lately found by 


the worſhipful and induſtrious Improver, George Pudſey Eſq; of 


Elsfield: for in water it diſſolves almoſt as ſoon as Fullers earth, 
and is naturally of it felf ſo hollow and ſpungy, that one would 
think it were always inthe very ferment, and may therefore be 
uſed at any fit time of year: of colour when dry, it is of a 
whitiſh gray, intermixed with ſand, and very friable, and may 
in all probability be the very ſame, with the Marga candida are- 
noſa friabilss, of Hildeſheim, mention'd by Kentmannus *, and out 
of him by Lachmund, Of juſt ſuch another Marl as this, brittle 
and duſty when dry, but fat when wet, we are inform'd there is 
at Vexford in-the Kingdom of Ireland, by D* Gerrard Boat © ſom- 
time Plryſitian there; only that that is blue, and 2hz5 a whitiſh 
gray, and may therefore be fitter for Paſture than Arable, It 
being obſerved in the Counties of Suſſex and Kent, where Marls 
are moſt plenty of any places of England, that the gray ſuit with 
Paſtures,and the blue (ſuch perhaps as Sir Zhomas Penny/tons) with 
Arable beſt. | 

11. It may therefore be expedient, that theſe new found 
Marls be thus agreeably*tryed, and though they anſwerenot expe- 
&ation the firſt year, as ſome ſay they- will not ”, let not their 
Owners be thus diſcouraged, but ſtill continue to make frequent 
tryals, of divers proportions of Earth, at all ſeaſons of the 
year, with all kinds of Grain upon all forts of Soil, till they 
find out the moſt ſuitable and neceffary circumſtances, ſo ſhall 
they in time attain to a knowledge beyond the expeRation, and 
perchance imitation of their Neighbors. But I forbear to in- 
 ftruft ſuch [ngerf8us Perſons, as. the Owners of the above- 
named Marl-pits are : the Orator being accounted little leſs than 
a fool, that went about in his Speech to teach Hannibal to 
fight. 

12. But befide theſe, we have another ſort of Earth, of a fat 
cloſe texture,and greeniſh colour, ſo well impregnated with ſome 
kind of ſalt, that put in the fire, it preſently decrepitates with no 
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leſs noiſe than ſalt it ſelf 3 and in water, after a quick and ſub- 
tile ſolution, leaves behind it a kind of brackiſh taſt, which 1 
thought might proceed from a fort of Vitric/, and perhaps true 
enough, though the water would not tinge with powder of galls: 
it takes greaſe out of cloaths extreamly well, .and would it but 
whiten, as Fullers earth doth, 1 ſhould notdoubt to pronounce 


it the ſame with the wiridis Saponaria, found near Beichling in 


Thuringia, and mentioned by Fentmannus in his colleftion of 
Foſſils ". This we have in great plenty in Shot-over Foreft, where' 
tis always met with before they come to the Ochre, from which 
it is ſeparated but by a thin [ron cru, and may peradventure be 
as ſtrict a concomitant of yellow Ochre, as Chryſocolla (another 


| -green Earth) is ſaid tobe of Gold. Art preſent *tis accounted 


of ſmall or no value, butin recompence of the fignal favors of 
ics preſent Proprietor, the Right Worſhipful Sir Timothy Thrril, 
who in perſon was pleaſed to ſhew me the pits, I am ready to 
diſcover a uſe it may have, that may poffibly equal that of his 
Ochre. Which brings me next to treat of ſuch Earths as are 
found in Qxford-ftire, and are uſeful in Trades. 

13. And amongſt theſe the Ochre of Shotover, no doubt, may 


| _ challenge a principal place, it being accounted the beſt in its kind 


JMI 


in the world, of a yellow colour and very weighty, mnch uſed 
by Painters ſimply of it ſelf, and as often mix*d with the reſt of 
their colours. This by Pliny *, and the Latines, was anciently 
called Sil, which we have now changed for the modern word 
0chra, taken up as ſome think from the colour of the Earth, and 
the Greek word «yesc, Pallidus ; or as others, and they perhaps 
more rightly, from the River Ochre that runs through Brunſwick, 
whoſe Banks do yield great quantities of ic? ; and from: whence 
in all likelyhoed we received the name, upon the arrival of the 
Angles and Saxons in Britan. 

I4. They dig it now at Shotover on the eaſt fide of the Hill, 
on the right hand of the way leading from Oxford to Whately, 
though queſtionleſs it may be had in many other parts of it ; The 
vein dips from Eafi to WefF, and lies from - ſeven to thirty feet 
in depth, and between two and ſeven inches thick; enwrapped 
it 1s within ten folds of Earth, all which muſt be paſt through 
before they come at it; for the Earth is here, as at moſt other 


w Cap. 1. De terris, . = Plin. Nat. Hifi. 6b. 23. cap. 12. y Encelivs de re Metal. lib, 2. cap. 20- 
places, 
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plares, Ithink I may ſay of a bulbous nature, ſeveral folds of 
' divers colours and confiſtencies, ſtill including one another, not 
unlike the ſeveral coats of a 7ulip root, or Onyon. 
The 1. next the turf, #5 a reddiſh earth, 
2. a pale blue clay. 
2. ayellow ſand. 
4. a white clay, 
&. an iron flone, 
6. a white, and fomtimes a reddiſh Maum. 
7. a green, fat, vily kind of clay, 
B. athin fron-coloured rubble. 
9. agreenclay again. 
' 10. another iron rubble, almoſt like Smiths cinders. 
And then the yellow Ochre, which is of two parts. 
I, The /lone Ochre, which we may alſo call native, be- 
cauſe ready for uſe as ſoon as 'tis dug: and 
2, ClayOchre, which becauſe of the natural inequality 
in its goodneſs, they waſh and ſteep two or three 
days in water, and then beat it with clubs on a plank 
into thin broad cakes, of an equal mixture both of 
good and bad : then they cut it into. {ſquares like Tilegg 
and put it on hurdles laid on treſtles ro dry, which _ 
when throughly done *tis fit for the Merchant. . 

15. Where perhaps by the way it may be worthy our notice, 
how different either the Ochres, or opinions of men concerning 
them, are now, from what they formerly were : for whereas 
Dioſcorides (as quoted by Wormius*) commends to our choice the 
lighteſt earthy Ochre, highly before the other of fone: We on 
the contrary, and not without reaſon, prefer the fone Ochre as 
far before the clay. 

16. Iwas told of a yellow Ochre fomwhere between Duckling - 
ton and Witney, that ſerves them thereabout for inferior uſes ; 
and met with it befide at ſome other places, but none ſogood as 
this at Shozover ; thatat Garſmgton being full of blue ſtreaks, and 
a ſmall parcel (that was ſhewn me) taken up about Pyrton inter- 
mixed a little too much with red, as if it were now in the tranſ- 
mutation ({o much ſpoke of by Naturalifts) by the earth and ſuns 
heat ; firſt into Rubrick, or Ruddle, and thence atlaſt into pnigitss 
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17. Now that Nature indeed proceeds in this method, T am 


almoſt perſwaded by what I have found in Shorzover-hill,and elſe- 


whete near it! for within two beds next under the Ochre (nothing 
but a white Sand interceding) there lies another of a much red- 
der hue, which firſt receiving the ſteams of the earth, is now in 
the way of becoming a ruddle, and in proceſs of time Fhen' it 
ofSivs aduft, may at laſt make a change into a black, chalk ; which 
I ſhould not ſo eafily have been induced to believe, but that at 
Whately Towns end, near the foot of the hill, where larely ſome 
attempts were made for Coal, they met with a'vein of ſuch kind 
of chalk, which perhaps long before might have been nothing 
but ruddle, and as long before that, a yellow Ochre, But whe- 
ther Nature proceed thus or no; or ſuppoſe theſe are not (as 
ſome have thought) the ſeveral gradations of the ſame indivi- 
dual, yet however, TI ſhall not be guilty of miſ-placing,; ſince all 
three belong to the Painters Trade, 

18, To which may be added a ſort of Ceruleum, which in 
Engliſh we may render native blue, becauſe naturally produced 
by the ſteam of ſome Mineral, latent under the afore-mentioned 
Marl at Blunds-Court, amongſt which it'is found in very good 
plenty ; but yet ſo thinly coating the little cavities of the earth, 
and ſome other bodies (of which hereafter) to which it ſticks, 


that no quantities can be gotten for the Painters uſe, for whom 


it would otherwiſe be very fit, as upon tryal has been found by 
the worthy M" Stonor. HFentmannus * indeed tells us of a cine- 
reous ſort of Earth ſomwhere near Padua,that affords ſuch a blue ; 
but1 gueſs that ours cannot be (nor perhaps is that) the immedi« 
ate produQion of the ambient Earth, but rather of ſome mineral 
or metal below it ; of which more at large in a fitter place. 

19. Hither alſo may be referr'd a gritty ſort of Umbers,found 
in all parts of the County where there are Quarries of Stone : a 
courſer kind of them I met with near Witney, and a ſomwhat finer 
at Bladen Quarry ; theſe ſomtimes are found in the ſeams of the 
Rocks, and ſomtimes again in the body of the Szone; and not- 
withſtanding their gritty zexture, yet prove uſeful . enough to 
dreſſers of Leather. But yet a much finer than either of the for- 
mer, has been lately taken up at Waterperry, in the ground, and 
near the Houſe of the Right Worſhipful Sir Thomas Curſon, of ſo 
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rich and beautiful a colour, that perhaps it might better have 
been placed among the 0chres, but that mix'd with Oyl, it turned 
darker than that they call Engli/s, and much more ſo than the 
ſpruce-Ochre of Shotover Fore. 

20. Beſide theſe, we have another jne Earth, of a white co- 
tour, Þorous and friable, infipid and without ſcent, diffoluble 
in water; and tinging it, of a milky colour, and ſomtimes raiſfig 
a kind off ebullition in it ; found frequently in the lifſoms or ſeams 
of the Rocks, or ſticking to the hollow roofs of them : in ſhorr, 
ſo altogether agreeable to whatConradus Geſner © (and out of him 
Boetins de Boot , Calceolarius, Aldrovandus, and Olaus Wormius) 
calls Lac Lune, that 1 could not but think it the very ſame. And 
to put all out of doubt, Itryed the Experiment of Daniel Major 
(who wrote no leſs than a whole Treatiſe concerning it) and 
found according to him, that with Lacca, though I could get 
none good, It gavethe skin ſo florid a whiteneſs, that I dare pro- 
nounce it a good Cofmetick. and upon that very {core have given 
It place here. 

21, Iobſerved it firſt near the Worceſter road, about mid-way 
between Helton and Sir Timothy Tyrrils, where the Stones taken 
up, for I know not what uſe, as alſo at ſome places in Whately 
field, were all in a maner covered with it, And I met with it 
again near Haſeley, in the fields between that and little Milton, 
and quickly after at Jong Hanborough, upon ſtones provided for 
walling there : I enquired of the Quarry-men what it might be, 
whether they had made any uſe, or obſervations of it, but all I 
could get would amount to no more, but that it was a fign of a 
very good lime-tone. 

22. Which alſo it ſeems 1 y its chara&er amongſt our Neighbors 
in Ireland, where (we are ©told) the beſt Lime-flone is of a gray 
colour, and if broken, has a white duſt that flies away from it. 
Butif we may believe Olaws Wormins, "tis a fign allp of ſomthing 
much better-than that, who apprehends it to be nothing leſs than 
a certainefte& of Metallick wapors ; Oritur, (ſaies he, ſpeaking of 
Lac Lune) 2 vaporibus metallicis, qui indies ſubtiles vehunt exhala- 
tiones, que ubi per ſaxa in cavitates exſudaverint, humido evocato, 
quod ficcum eff remanet gy in medullam hanc raram, teneram, « fria- 
bilem concreſcit, © To which Daniel Major not only agrees, but 
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more particularly adds, that the matter of this Eafth proceeds 
from the metallick vapours of ſilver ore, by ſome fermentation 
raiſed and ſublimed, and then condenſed on the fides of the 
Rocks. | | 

23. Of which, ſays Geſner*, there are two ſorts; the one 
groſs and gritty, becauſe immature and crude ; the other more 
perfealy concof@ted, whiter, lighter, and (6 ofrer : And of both 
theſe we alſo find here, but whether indicative of ſilver ore, as in 
the mentioned places by Zohan: Daniel Major*, is the great 
queſtion. In anſwer whereunto I cannot but add, that though 
I ſhould be very unwilling, that any Owner, Farmer, or others. 
ſhould hazard their Fortune upon my weak judgment, without 
the advice of ancient and experienced Betrmen ; yet that at Shot- 
over, befide Lac Lung, there are other Symbols of ſilver Ore. 

24. Whereof, if any heed may be given to Pliny, the Ochre 
before-mention'd miay be accounted one: {n argenti v auri me- 
tallis naſcuntur etiam optima pigmenta Sil 4 ceruleum , where by 
Sil he means ſuch yellow Ochre, than which, there 1s no place 
we know of in the world that has greater plenty, or of equal 
worth. To which we may add aſort of ron-/tone, which is not 
Tron-ore, found peradventure in as great quantities hete, as it is 
upon the hills near Schemnitz in Hungary , the greateſt Mite- 
town in that Kingdom : where it ſeems it is not only a ſign of the 
Ore, butisalſo of greatuſe in melting of it ; whereof ſaies Dr, 
Brown, in his Journey thither, that of a liver-colour is counted 
beſt ®. Now that we have ſuch an Ore, though I dare not pro- 
nfiſe, yet provided we had in the greateſt plenty, the liver-co- 
lour'd {ron-ftone. (I dare ſay it) would not fail us. 

25. Butif Lac Lune alone may be a ſufficient Index, and if 
we are not miſtaken in the thing it ſelf, as I verily think we can- 
not be, none of the places already mention'd can ſhew it in 
quantity and goodneſs too, equal to a Quarry in the Pariſh of 
Cornwell, ſouth weſt and by weſt about a hundred yards from the 
Right worſhipful Sir 7homas Pennyſtons houſe ; where it is found 
ſo well concofed, and of fo great purity, that the driven Snow 
never appeared whiter ; and yet in ſo great quantity too, that T 
cannct gueſs the Mineral, or whatſoever other metal it be, that 
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gives ſo great a ſteam as this, can lie very deep, or be very poor : 
Yet I ſhall not preſyme to adviſe its owner, the eminent Virtuoſo 
Sir Thomas PennyFon, any further to dig in queſt of -it, than ac- 
cording as he ſhall want Stone upon other occaſions, to ſink his 
Pit for the future, perpendicular to the Horizon, whereas now he 
rakes it as 1t riſes in plano: So that in time, when he is gotten 
through the Rock, a more certain judgment may be paſt on what 
lies under, with little charge or damage to him: Where if in 
time he finde a Treaſure, I am ſure the Diſcoverer will not want 
his reward, from ſo Ingenious, and every way ſo accompliſh'd 
a Perſon, atleaſt in ſuch proportion as has alwaies been allowed 
by the Societies of the Mines Royal, and Mineral Battery-works. 
26. Beſide the notice it gives of Mines, and uſe it has in cover- 
ing the blemiſhes of the Face, like the Earth Quei of China, men- 
tion'd by ' Kircher ; its Medicinal uſes are very great. For by 
Georgius Agricola, and Fernante Imperato; the former whereof 
calls it Stenomarga*®, and the latter Agaricus Minerals ; it is 
thought to have the virtues of the Samian Earth, and to be very 
beneficial in ſtopping of blood, and womens diſeaſes. Boetius® 
holds it to be a good narcotick, and thar it ſafely may be given to 
procure ſleep. And Geſrer ® affirms it to be commonly ſold by 
the Apothecaries of Lucern, and uſed by Chirurgians to dry gleet- 
ing ſores ; and that given to Nurſes, it increaſes their milk, and 
quickly makes their Breſts apparently ſwell. And upon this ac- 
count it ſerves meas a ſeaſonable tranſition to paſs next to the 
Earths of Medicinal uſe. 

27. Of which the moſt likely Ihave met with yet, is dug 's- 
mongſt the clay they uſe for bricks, in the Pariſh of Nettlebed, 
not far from the Wind-mill, of as red a colour as Bolus Armenxs, 
but not like that diſcolouring the hands ; ſtrongly adhering, if 
put to the tongue, but whether provocative of ſweat or no, I have 
not hitherto been able to perſwade a tryal. However, ler it 
prove never {o good, I'le not promiſe the owner any great profir, 
becauſe of the humor we have of deſpiſing our own, and only 
admiring and eſteeming thoſe "__ that are far fetched and 
dearly bought. 

28. But quite of another mind was that famous Phyfitian, 
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Mr. Henry Sayer of Magdalene College Oxon, who commonly made 
uſe of a cinereous Earth, famwhat tending to yellow, and finely 
chamletted, that he found at the Quarries, in the gullies of the 
Rocks in the Parifh of Heddington : with which, as Iam inform- 
ed by my worthy Friend Mr. Croſs once his Apothecary, and ftill 
living, hedid as frequently, and as well procure Sweats, as with 
any of the Forreign earths whatever. 

29. To theſe may be added a whitiſh fat earth, formerly of 
ſome uſe in external applications, which they fetch'd, whil'ſt the 
waters continued in requeſt, from the orifice of the afore-men- 
tioned ſpring at Goreing, and: phanfied it at leaſt, to be a very 
good remedy for the ach of Corns, and ſome other \uch 'mala- 
dies: butas ſoon as thewaters began to fail, the earth too (though 
{till there remain enough) began to decline in its reputation, and 
is now of very little, if of any eſteem. 

30, There is another white earth of ſome uſe in this Coun- 
try, which ſome will have alſo, as well as Lac Lune, to deſerve 
the name of a mineral Agaric : it grows for the moſt part within 
round hollow Flints, to-be had almoſt every where in the Chiltern 
Country, and good to ſtop fluxes boiled in milk ; and I was told 
by an eminent Phyſfitian, has been uſed in Conſumptions with 

good ſucceſs. The ſtone in which it grows they call here a Chalk 
 F#gg, andistheſame with the Geades of the ancient Naturalifts, of 
which, becauſe further in the Chapter of Zones, I forhear to add 
more concerning it here. 

31. Hither alſo muſt be referred not only the earths hat a Fon 
found to be ſoveraign for Mans preſeryation, but according to 
the Logical nule of cortraries, ſuch as often have been his deftru- 
tion too : Whereof there are ſome in the Pariſh of North Leigh, 
that ſend'forth ſuch ſudden and deadly ſteams, that they kill be- 
fore the Patient can give the leaſt notice, of which they have. had 
twoxery deplorable examples. 

32. The firſt whereof happened in AugufF, about twenty years 
finge, when two men of the place 1imployed to dig a well, firſt 
lickned, andwiſely withdrew from thework : whereupon it was 
nndertaken by two others of Woodflock,, men of greater reſolu- 
tion and leſs wiſdom ; who before they could do any thing con- 
fiderably in it, ſunk down and irrecoverably dyed in the well : 


which quickly being perceived by a woman above, a Miller hard 
by 
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by was called to their affiſtance, who as unhappily as willing- 
ly deſcending to them, alſo ſuddenly fell down upon them, and 
dyed : To whom,after ſome deliberation taken, another ventures 
down with a roap about his middle, but he fell from the Lad- 
der in juſt the ſame manner, and though preſently drawn up by 
the people above , yet was ſcarcely recover'd In an hour or 
more. 

33. And now again he lately, on the 20" of Augu/? boa. 
upon a buckets falling caſually into a well, on the ſouth fide of 
the Town, about a furlong from the former, a woman calls her 
neighbor, a luſty ſtrong man, ro go down by a Ladder to fetch 
up her bucket, who altogether unmindful of the former acct- 
dent, ſoon granted (as it proved) her unhappy requeſt ; for 
by that time he came half way down, he fell dead from the 
Ladder into the water: the woman amazed, calls another of 
her Neighbors, a luſty young man of about eight and twenty, 
who haſtily deſcending to give his affiftance, much about the 
ſame placealſo fell from the Ladder, and dyed, without giving 
the leaſt fign of his change, ſo ſuddenly mortal are the damps of 
this earth. 

34. Dr. Boat®, in his Natural Hiflory of Ireland, gives ac- 
count of an accident that happen'd at Dublin, in a well there ſo 
| very like ours.that they ſcarcely differ in any circumſtance, And 
we have a relation in our Philoſophical Tranſafions ?, of ſuch kind 
of damps that happen'd in Coal-mines belonging to the Lord 
Sinclair in Scotland. Now thongh we muſt not conclude from 
hence, that here muſt therefore needs be Coal ; yet, conjoyned 
with others I know hereabout, I take it not to be ſo unlikely a 
* ſign, but that of all others I know of in the County, I gueſs this 
may be the moſt probable place. 

35. For though I think thoſe poyſonous and killing ſteams 
may indeed more immediatly have their riſe from a Pyrites, or 
Coperas /ione, found here in great plenty where-ever they dig; a 
piece whereof brought me by a friend from thence, upon taſt, 
proved a Vitrio] ſo ſtrong and virulent, that preſently from my 
mouth it ſo affeted my ſtomach, that I confeſs fora while ] was 
fearful of danger : yet, It being the common conſent of Natu- 


ralifis," that ſuch Pyrites are nothing but the efloreſcence of Mine- 
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rals, latent underneath them in the bowels of the earth, my 
conjefture thereby is not made the leſs valid. 

36. With the. Pyrites cinereus, of Coperas fione, not unlikely 
there may alſo be ſome mixture of Arſenic, which advances its 
malignity to that deadly ſtrength, that no man may approach un- 
der pain of death : Bur that for the future, the inſenſible inva- 
fions of this ſecret enemy may for ever be avoided ; let all work- 
men, and ſuch as upon any account whatever have occaſion to dig 
or go down in theſe wells, firſt throw down into them a peck of 
good Lime, which flaking in the water, and fuming out at the 
top, will ſo effeftually diſpel all ſuch poiſonous vapors, that they 
may ſafely go down, and ſtay ſome time unhurt. 

37. From theſe miſchievous ones of Vitriol and Arſenic, I 
proceed to ſome other more innocent ſalts, before promiſed more 
fully to be handled here, with which ſome earths being peculiar- 
ly qualified, are accordingly diſpoſed to petrife bodies. How all 
petrifications are performed by ſalts, and petriſications per minima, 
by their ſubtileſt ſteams, I ſuppoſe has already ſufficiently been 
ſhewn, as alſo how waters moſt probably effe& them : It remains 
only therefore now to be proved, that earths as well as waters, dy 
afford ſuch ſteams as permeate alſo the moſt ſolid texture. 

38. Towhich purpoſe I met with a curious inſtance in the 
Fields between Clifton and Nuneham-Courtney, of a ſtone that 
repreſents a ſound piece of Aſh, cut both parallel and tranſvetſly 
to the pores, and retaining the grain and colour ſo well and live- 
ly, that no body at fight believes it to be other than a firm and ſo- 
lid piece of wood ; and yet this was taken out of grounds there- 
about, as far Billy water as one need to wiſh. In ſhort, the ver- 
fion ſeems ſo very perfett, its ſabje& appearing to have been ve- 
ry ſound and free from rottenncſs, that either we muſt own ſuch 

petrifications as this, to be truly ſuch, and totum per totum; or elſe 
allow that ſtones may grow in grain and colour exaGly like 
wood. 

39. Butthat the latter of theſe may not ſo far take place (though 
the poſlibility of the thing muſt not be denyed) as to exclude 
a poſſibility of its being ſomtimes otherwiſe ; I take leave to in- 
ſtance in another perrification made alſo by an earth, and not »by - 
water, that ſeems to carry a neceflity with it, of its ſubjetts ONCE 


being ſolid wood : for beſide, that it ſhews the cloſe grain of Oak, 
and 
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and therefore by Naturalifts called Dryites: it was taken up in 

- great quantities too, and out of ſome of the pieces, (whereof 
l have one)..it may be plainly ſeen where twigs have come forth, 
the knots ſtill remaining where they were cut off; ſo that unleſs 
we fly to the ports of Nature, and allow her to imitate almoſt: all 
things in ſtone, we cannot well avoid a conſent, that this was 
ſomtime really Wood, It was caſually dug up in the Pariſh of 
IVendlebury, ina gravelly ground not far from the Church, and 
1s, I believe, the ſame Earth mentioned ſo good for this purpoſe 
in our Philoſophical Tranſatfions 4, 

40, Thus having confidered the principal Earths uſed in Huſ- 
bandry , Painting, Medicine, 4c. 1 proceed in the next place to 
treat of ſome others, leſs in value, and put to inferior uſes: A- 
mongſt which we may reckon the very uppermoſt Turf; which 
befide for Bowling-greens, arid Graſs-walks in Gardens, is kere 
not unfrequently uſed by Thatchers, and laid on Mud-walls, and 
the tzops of Houſes, in the place and manner of thoſe we call 
Ridge-tiles; not that itis fo good as Thatching (though ſome ſay 
it better reſiſts the winds) but becauſe in ſome places Wood is ſo 
ſcarce, that they cannot get /pratesto faſten on Thatch ; or elſe 
the people ſo poor that they care not to buy them, 

41. Alſo at ſome other places for want of Wood, they make 
uſe of another ſort of Turf for fewel , not the upper Green- 

 fword, but an inferior ſtringy bituminous Earth, cut outlike Bricks, 
for the moſt part from mooriſh boggy grounds ; in ſome Coun- 
tries called Peat-pits, in others Moſſes. The beſt of this Turf that 
I have ſeen in Oxford-ſbire, 1 met with ag Mr. Warcups in the Pariſh 
of North-Moor, but dug as 1 was informed in Stanton-Harcourt, 
about a mile diſtance S. Weſt from the Church: it lies bur one 
ſpits depth within the ground, and is ſuppoſed to be at leaſt 
four foot thick: They cnt it in March, and lay the pieces called 
Peats to dry onthe graſs, ſomtimes turning them ; which when 
reaſonably well done, they then pile up like Wheelwrights felleys, 
leaving every where empty ſpaces between,that the Air and Wind 
paſting through them, they at length may become dry enough for 
the fire. They think that the fringy roots, that together with 
 theBitumen, make up the Peazs, do never flouriſh above the ſur- 
face : if ſo, Iam ſomthing confirmed in an opinion, that there arc 
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many. ſ/ubterraneous Plants not noted, of which I intend a dih- 
gent enquiry *. - Aﬀter the Peats are taken out, they fill up the 
' ground again with the grafly earth that was firſt cut up. And at 
Conley, where they alſo digthem, they uſually leave the depth of 
one ſpade-gr aft at the bottom, as a foundation whereon they may 
grow again; which in the ſpace of twenty or thirty years, 'tis 
obſerv'd they willdo in the North of England* . 

42. The ſcarcity alſo of fireing has induced ſome People to 
burn a ſort of black ſubfance, of a grain ſomwhat like rotten 
wood half burnt, but participating alſo of a Mineral nature, and 
therefore by Authors called Metallophytum, or Lignum foſſile * 
put into water, it willnot ſwim; and into fre, it conſumes but 
ſlowly, and ſends forth very unpleaſant fumes: it is found ih a 
Quarry called Langford-pits, in the Pariſh of Fidlington, not far 
from Thrup, about eighteen foot deep under the Rock, where 
there lies a bed about four inches thick. But at Ducklington 1 
met with a much finer kind, and richer in bitumen; for though 
on the out fide it looks like wood, yet broken, it ſhews a ſmooth 
and ſhining ſuperficies, not unlike to fone-pitch, and put in the 
fire, has not near ſo ill a ſmell. This was dug, and kindly be- 
ſtowed upon me by the Worſhipful 1//1;am Bayly Eſq; who told 
me befide of an Al/uminous earth that he ſomwhere alſo found in 
his ground. Asfor the ſubſtance, Lignum foſſile it is thought to 
be originally a cretaceous earth, turned to what it is by ſubterra- 
neous heats, which probably at Kidlington may indeed be great, 
becauſe refle&ed by the Quarry above it, for that it was never 
formerly wood, notwithſtanding its fpecious and ontward like- 
_ . neſs, is plain, from its never being found with roozs or boughs, or 

- any other figns of wood. 

43. At Marſo Balden Heath, and Nuneham-Courtney, they have 
a ſort of earth of duRile parts, which pur in the fire ſcarcely 
cracks, and has been formerly uſed by Potters, but upon what 
account 1 know not, now negleFed, There is alſo a Clay near 
Little Milton that might very well ſerve for the Potters uſe. And 
at Shotover-hill there is a white «lay, the fourth fold of earth in 
the way to the Ochre, which during the late wars, in the fiege of 
Oxford, was wholly uſed for making: Tobacco-pipes there ; and is 


» Vid. Nich. Stenonis Prodyom, * They dig prety good Peats alſo near the Wyke at Heddingron ; and 
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{till in part put to that ſervice, mixed with-another they have from 
Northampton-ſhire, Itisalſo of excellent uſe to Statuaries, for 
making Meddels, Gargills, or Anticks; and containing a hard, 
bur very ſmall grit ; inpoliſbing Silver, it comes near to 7ripela. 

44. And ſo do's an anonymous very white earth, found in the 
ſeams of the Quarries at Teynton, which at firſt 1 concluded a crude 
Alabaſter, becauſe 1 found near it a piece that was perfe& : but 
reducing it into a very fine powder, and putting it over a quick 
fire, it would not boil like AlabaFer duſt, nor keep the colour, but 
turned reddiſh. Many ather tryals were made with it, in Pla 
flicks, Poliſking, Painting, 9c. but my endeavors ſucceeded in no- 
thing ſo well, as in poliſhing ſmaller filver Veſſels, that could not 
endure burniſhing well; to which it gave a more glorious bright- 
neſs than Tripela would, chough perhaps not ſo laſting ; and not 
far behinde that of burniſh'd Plate. 

45. And yet neither this, nor the former will poliſh braſs, nor 
any thing elſe that is not of its.colour, which has lately engaged 
my thoughts in a Qvery, whether in all other Metals the rule does 
hold : for I find, that ſulphur gives a luſter to Gold; and that 

nothing does brighten Copper ſo well, as a ſort of ſtuff they call 
Totten ſtone, alſo ſomthing of its colour. 

46. At Teynton alſo, within a ſpit of the ſurface, they dig a 
ſort of earth they there call Lam, of a whitiſh colour inclining to 
yellow ; which mixt with ſand, and ſome other earth, makes the 
beſt earthen floors for ground-rooms and barns: it diflolves as 
quick as Fullers-earth, and were it not for a fault which might 
poltibly be help'd, it may ſerve their turns perhaps as well as any 
they ule. 

47. Totheſe may be added another whitiſbearth, which cor- 
ruptly I ſuppoſe from its colour is called Vhich-earth ; mixed with 
ſtraw, they uſe it for fide-walls and ceilings, and with horſe- 
dung it makes morrar for laying of ſtones: it ſeems to be a natu- 
ral mixture of /ime and ſand, found at Thame, Waterperry, and 
Advell,. and flakes in water (like Gypſum) without any heat. 

48. At Milton near Adderbury, Great Tew, and Stunsfeld, I met 
alſo with another ſort of ſpungy chalk, which thovgh it will not 
flakelike the former ; yer at Milton and Adderbury uſed for point- 
ing, ſeems to binde the ſtones of their walls very well : and theirs 
at Great Tew being ſomwhat finer, ſerves as well to white their 
rooms 
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rooms within (as.I ſaw at Swerford) as to point walls withour : 
but at Stunsfeld.there was no body knew of its uſe. 

49. Other earths there are that I find in this County,for whoſe 
names, as well as natures, I am quite at a loſs; whereof there is 
one in Sir Thomas Pennyſlons Park, which for the ſtrangeneſs of 
irs qualities deſerves the firſt place. Of colour it is extreamly 
white, of little taſt, and leſs ſmell ; lying in veins in a yellowiſh 
clay, like a medulla about the bigneſs of ones wriſt: taken out 
with a knife, it falls into a fine powder, ſomwhat gritty, but of 
ſo very great a weight, that its double at leaſt to any other earth 
of its bulk ; put in the ſcale againſt white Marble duF, it equall'd 
its weight, and exceeded that of Alabaſter by almoſt a fourth part : 
ſetin ſand in a glaſs retort, and driven with a quick and ſtrong 
fire, it ſublimed to the ſides of the glaſs a little, but ſtill preſerved 
its colour and weight, till put between two Crucibles, one invert- 
ed upon the other ; well luted; and ſtrongly forced in a wind- 
furnace for about two hours, it loſt above the moiety of its weight : 
for as I well remember, of three ounces put in, there came not out 
full one and a half, and yetnothing ſublimed in the top of the 
Crucible + the colour ſtill remained as white as ever, and the bulk 
(as near as 1 could gueſs) the ſame, but now of a ſtrong ſalt and 
urinous taſt ; which after ſolution, filtration, and evaporation, 
came at laſt, to what people as little underſtood, as what became 

of its ponderous ingredient. 

50. Wetryed it alſo at Cornwell, in Sir Thomas Pennyfon' $ 
Laboratory, becauſe of its weight with divers fluxing ſalts, in hopes 
of ſome kind of metalline ſubſtance, bur all, as before, to little 
purpoſe. So that 1 cannot tell what to divine it ſhould be, ex- 
cept the Gur of the Adeptifis eongealed, which they deſcribe in 
their Books to be much ſuch a thing, which for want of more 
time to ſpend in its ſervice, 1 leave to the diſcovery of future 
ages, 

51. In the Chalk-pits almoſt every where in the South-caſt 
parts of Oxford-ſbire, they finde a ſort of iron-colour'd terra la- 

pidoſa, in the very body of the chalk, which 1 think they call 
Iron-moulds, and particularly at a place between Brightwell and 
Berrick, of an oval figure: how they cameto be of that ſhape, 
or at all grow, in a ſubſtance of ſo different a nature as chalk, 1 


confeſs to be a problem beyond my knowledge, as well as the 
1 2 ule 
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uſe they may probably have, which 1 alſo remit to poſterity ta 
find. 

52. They have an earth about Teynton of a yellowiſh colour, 
adorned all over with glittering ſparks, which unleſs they are 
particles of the ſpecular fone, or Engliſh Talc, with the former 
mult be reckoned amongſt the unknown earths. 

53. To which add another kind of terra lapidoſa found about 
Thame. at the bottom of their Quarries, it 1s much of the colour 
of the Turkiſh Ruſma, hollow and ſpungy, and full of ſhining 
orains like a ſort of Pyrites, but of what nature or uſe I can no 
where find. Nor of another ſort of Clayfound at Hampton-Gay, 
holding a grit of a golden colour, much of the nature of Pyri- 
tes aureus, only *tis not found like that in great pieces, which by 
our modern Naturaliſts are called Braſs Jumps. 

54. And thus I had concluded the Chapter of Earths, but that 
I think it belongs to this place to mention alſo ſuch accidents as 
attend them ; and therefore muſt not be altogether ſilent of an 
eminent Profpef about a mile from Zeynton, where from a Hill 
North-eafi from thence, ten Mercat towns ina clear day may plain- 
ly be ſeen. Nor of a ſmall Earth-guake, that on the nineteenth 
of February, 1665. was obſerved at divers places near Oxford; as 
at Blechington, Stanton St. Fobns, &c. But it ſhall ſuffice juſt to 
mention it, Relations (with the concomitants) of it, being al- 
ready publiſhed : © one by the Honorable Robert Boyle Eſq; and 
the other by the Learned Dr. Jebn Walls. , 


* Philoſ.Tranſatt. Num. 10, 11, 
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S in the Chapters of Waters and Earths, I treatcd only of 
ſuch as. eminently held ſame ſalt or ſulphur, and were 
ſome way or other uſeful ro Man: T intend in like man- 

ner inthis of Srones ſtrialy to obſerve the ſame method, and take 
notice only of ſuch as either plainly ſhew thoſe Minerals, and 
ſupply the neceſſities; or are for the ornament, or delight of Man- 
kind. 

2. How all fones ate chiefly made out of ſalts, with a mixture 
of earth and ſomtimes of ſulphur, was formerly hinted in ano- 
ther place. It remains only that I conſider them in a more par- 
ticular manner, and ſhew which they be, and where they are, 
that hold any of theſe principles more fignally than other, which 
I ſuppoſe by their effe&s may beſt be diſcover*d. 

3. In the Road from Oxford toward London, not far bey ond 
Tetſworth, ina hollow way on the rifing of a hill, 1 found a | ſoft 
ſtone there-abour called Maume, of a whitiſh colour ; whoſe 
falt | 1s ſo free from the bonds of ſulphur, that with the froſts and 
rain it flakes like /ime : perhaps half the firing uſed to burn away 
. the ſulphur in other /ime-/one, might ſerve the turn here. An Ex- 
periment ſo very likely to be beneficial to the Country, thar I left 
ic with the Son of the ingenious Improver, Sir Thomas Tipping, 
as a thing riot unworthy of his Fathers tryal ; but: wherher he 
have at all, or but unſucceſsfully made any, [ have not yer had the 
favor to hear, 

4. In the way to Whitfeld, as 1 rod thither from retfwerth, I 
found the ways mended with this kinde of fone, 1 ſuppole be- 
cauſe they could ger no other, for certainly otherwiſe there were 
nothing more unfit, than a ſtone of fo looſe and open a ſal: : 
much rather with ſach ſhould they mend their Lands than High- 
ways, that like lime, marles, and chalk, will flake in the Winter 5 
which I take for ſo ſure a mark of its ?mproving quality, thatI can- 
not but commend it to the tryal of the Country. 

s. And for their encouragement, let me farther tell then, chat 
at a place called Hornton in the North of this County, they com- 

monly 


If 
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monly uſe the chippings of the Fone dug there in the Quarry, for 
improvement of the Land, and that not without apparent [ncceſs : 
and yet the ſtone is of a much harder kind, than this at Tei: 
worth and in the way to Whitfeld. # 

6. Amongſt ſome MSS. notes of Natural things, 1 met with one 
of a ſtone at Oriel College, commonly called (ſays the Author) 
The ſweating ſlone, at which the Birds were conſtantly pecking 
and licking; as 1 gueſs (if ever there were any ſuch thing) for 
ſome kind of /altneſs they found come from it: I ſay, ifever 
there were any ſuch thing, for I find it not in this new, nor re- 
mains there any tradition of it in the o/d College. 1 therefore paſs 
it by without further notice, 

7. However, in ſhort, all ſtones have ſo much /alt in them. 
that in ſome meaſurethey are an improvement of Land, for though 
it beſo cloſelock'd up with ſulphur, that the greateſt froſts and 
rain will not make-the ſtones run, yet there is ſtill ſuch an emiſſi- 
on of ſaline ſteams, that ſome earths have their whole fertility 
from them.” Thus have I ſeen Fields cover'd with Flints and 
Pebbles,produce better Corn than where there were none, which 
perhaps nay be a better reaſon than what is brought by Pliny *, 
why the Foreign Coloni that came to Syracuſe to inhabit there,and 
prattiſe Huſbandry ; after they had cleared the ground of all 
the ſtones, could have no Corn, till they had laid them again on 
the very ſame ground from whence they had taken them but juſt 
before, 

8, Thelike may be obſerved in walls and buildings, where ſe- 
yeral ſorts of vegetables, yea trees of great bigneſs, will thrive 
and proſper remote from the earth, without any further nouriſh- 
ment, than that they have from the fertile tones, ant lime they are 
laid with, alſo made out of ones. 

9. If it beobje&ed that Pebbles and Flints alſo hold a ſulphur, 
as wellas a ſalt, and that in all probability Corn and other Vege- 
tables may receive their flouriſhing verdure , rather from the 
warm comfortable ſteams of that, then the others of /al:, 1 ſhall 
not ſo much as contend about it, but gladly accept of the oppor- 
tunity by this means to paſs from ones holding ſalt only, to ſuch 
as have alſo a mixture of ſulphur. 

To, And ſuch are all that with Jee/, or any other fit body, 


* Lib. 17. cap. 4 


will 
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will ſtrike fire, and therefore by a very fit name called Pyrites, un- 
der which genus may be reckon'd not only Phrites ſtrifly taken, 
but Flints, Pebbles, Sand, and whitever elſe by any quick and 
ſudden attrition may have its parts kindled into ſparks : of which 


as many as I find eminent in their kind, or are fit for uſes; as 
briefly as may be. 


11. And amongſt them (as I think moſt due) for the preroga- 
tive of its colour, I affign the firſt place to the Pyrites aureus, or 
golden fire-ſtone, whereof they find great plenty in digging of 
Wells about Banbury and Cleydon, and ſomwhere in the River at 
Clifton near Dorcheſter : Some of them are taken up in great lumps 
(and are therefore alſo called Braſs Iumps) of uncertain form, 
whereof I had very rich ones out of the Well of one Boreman of 
Cleydon But thole from Clifton aforeſaid ſeem to be laminated, 
and ſome of them ſhot into angles like Brifol Diamants, and are 
mentioned by Aldrovandus ®, which he calls, Pyrites cum fluoribus 
adnaſcentrhus, and cujus partes coherent tanquam lapilli anguloſs. 
Theſe ſtrike fire in great plenty, and for that reaſon formerly have 
been much uſed for Carabines and Pifols., whil'ſt Wheel-locks were 
in faſhion ; and are alſo very weighty, and perhaps hold metal, 
which , were it not for the toe great proportion of ſulphur 


(whence ſuch Minerals, ſaith the Learned wills * , have chiefly 


their concretion) that carryeth it away while it melterh In the 
Crucible, by over volatilizing it, which the Mine-men therefore 
term the Robber, might otherwiſe be procured with advantage to 
the owner. 

12. At Afton Rowant, Nettlebed, and Henly, and indeed all 
along the Chiltern Country, they have another ſort of Marcha- 
ſite, within fide of a golden, and without of a darkiſh ruſty co- 
lour, and therefore at ſome of the afore-mentioned places called 
commonly Crow-iron ; this ſort, if broken and laid in the air, or 
any other moiſt place, diſſolves into a ſalt that taſtes like ink, ood 
is no queſtion the Pyrites of Fentmannus ”, which for that reaſon 
he terms atramenti parens. And ſuch a one 1s the Pyrizes found at 
North-Leigh, brought me thence by my worthy Friend Dr. Per- 
r0t, which not only like the former gave the taſt of ink., but ex- 
pos'd tothe air awhile, became cover'd with a white downy ſalt 
of the very fame taft, which Itake to be ſuch a natural atramentum 


w Lib. 4. cap. 3. * De Ferment. cap. 9. Y Tit. 2. cap. de Succis effloreſcentibus. nw: 
album, 
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album, as is ſaid by the ſame Rentmannus, Effloreſcere e pyrite Geſ- 
lariano, Wo Radebergenſt* 

13. Next to theſe, in order of nature as well as dignity, comes 
the ſolver Marchaſite under conſideration, of a white gliſtering 
colour, and to be had in the bottom of the River between Clif- 
ton and Burcot : this ſtrikes fire as well as the golden Pyrites, but 
_ notwithſtanding it was expoſed in the fitteſt places, yer would 
never, that 1 could perceive, ſend forth any efloreſcence. An- 
other ſort of them I met with at Deddington, taken out of the 
afore-mentioned ſulphur Well there, of as glorious a colour as 
the former ; but ſeveral times tryed on the beſt Steel I could get, 
would never yield the leaſt ſpark of fire : whence I rather con- 
cluded it to be argentum felium, or Cat-fifver, but that it would 
not ſhine in the dark, or conſume in the fire : However, it may 
paſs for a Ferile nitidum, 1o often mentioned by Naturalifls, it 
being a glorious nothing, of no kind of uſe. | 

14. That Flints, Pebbles, and Sands, are alſo' Pyrites, needs 
no further evidence than that they ſtrike fire, a thing ſo obvious 
to the meaneſt Obſerver, that to ſpend time to prove it, would 
beloſt time to the Reader ; it ſhall ſuffice therefore to enumerate 
the ſeveral kinds of each, and chicfly to inſiſt upon ſuch as have 
uſes. 

15. All along the Chiltern Country of Oxford-fhire, Flints 
areas plentiful as any where elſe ; amongſt them the black one, 
well poliſh'd, will ſapply the place of the Lydian ftone.; and at 
Henly they uſe them in making of Glaſs, of which more anon in 
the Chapter of Arts, They are found beſide of divers other co- 
lours, and ſome of them ſo tranſparent, that they ſeem not only 
to imitate, butto be the very ſame with Achats. I have one, 
found at Dorchefter, about an inch and half ſquare, of a flefb co- 
lour, and ſo tranſparent, that it may well enough deſerve the 
name of Sardachates. Such as this were alſo ſhewn me, by the 
truly Ingenious, the Right Honorable Zames Lord Norreys of Ri- 
cot, and found, as I think his Lordſhip told me, ſome where 
thereabout, and are I do not queſtion the very ſame ſtones, that 
Fentmannus * indeed places in his Title of Flints, yet calls them, 
Pellucentes Sarde colore. 

16, Of Pebbles there are ſome alſo tranſparent, to be .had a- 


2 Tit. 2.cap. Sory, &+ de ſuccut effloreſcent. ® Kentman. tit. 8. 
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bout FinSfock and Nuneham-Courtney; I fonnd them alſo in the 

way between New-yate and Enſbam, but none comparable to what 
was ſhewn me by that great Virtuoſo, the Right Worſhipful Sir 

Anthony Cope of Hanwell, the moſt eminent Artif and Naturali 
while helived, if not of England, moft certainly of this County, 

whole Houſe me thought ſeemed to be the real New Atlants, 

which my Lord Viſcount Verulam had only in fanfie. Phe Pebble 

I remember was about the breadth of ones hand, of a flat form, 

and yer not much leſs than an inch in thickneſs, ſo clear and pel- 

lucid, that no Chry/tal that ever I ſaw yet excell'dit ; ſo that had 

notits Ma/ter, the cautious Artis, took care to leave on It part 

of its outward coat, few would have believed ithad ever been a 

Pebble. | 

17. Theſe Pebbles when tranſparent, make an excellent ingre- 

dient for the Glaſs-works ; and ſo do thoſe which are white,though 

nor zranſparent, called by ſome Authors by the name of Quocoli, 

and perhaps not much different in nature from the Cuogolo of 
Ferrante Imperato *, and ſuch are the Pebbles gathered at Teſino ©, 
with which they make the pureſt Glaſs at the Moran, 

18, Thereare about Goreing and Nuneham-Courtney, a ſort of 
Pebbles of a blue-black colour, that if poliſh'd, might ſupply 
the place of Touch. And about Fawler and Stunseld area red- 
diſh kind, very hard, and for the moſt part of an oval Figure, 
ſo excellent for pitching of freets and fables, and for Painters 
mullars, that none can be found more fit and durable. 

19. After conſideration of Flints and Pebbles apart , let 
us now take a view of them jointly rogether, for ſo I found 
them at Caverſham, and Greenvil, and in the way from Puſhill 
to Stonor-houſe, in cluſters together of divers colours, and uni- 
ted into one body, by a petrified cement as hard as themſelves, 
and moſt of them 1 believe capable of politure *. But the beſt of 
all 2re in the Cloſe at Sronor, of which there are ſome fo large 
and cloſe knit, that could the Ingenious Proprietor, Thomas Sto- 
nor Eſq; find a way toflit and poliſh them without too much 
charge, he might make him rich Chimney-pieces and Zables of them, 
ſo far excelling Porphyrie and Marble, that perhaps they might 
compare with the beſt Zaſper or Achat, For haveſeen ſuch as 


theſe found about Hampſted, curiouſly wrought into handles of 


b Dell Hiſt. Nat. lib. 24- cap. 16: © Anton. Neri, [ib. I. c * There is a Quarry of this South 
of Wotvercos Church, but the oy Pigs ſo ſoft, that i it willn $h: 
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knives by that eminent Artiſt Sir Anthony Cope ; to which few 
Achats might be compared, perchance none preferr'd, either in 
the poliſh or variety of colours. 

20. The Ingenious Mr. Ray, amongſt other Obſervations 
made in his Journey through /zaly,v9c. tells us, That in the Church 
of the Benedifines at Ravenna, the Monks did ſhew him two 
Marble pillars, for which they ſaid, the Venetians offer'd'them no 
leſs than their utmoſt weight in Silyer. Bur the like he ſays, he 
had ſeenelſewhere, at the Library at Zurich, and at Verona in our 
Ladies Chappel, in the Garden of Seignior Horatio Guifti : their 
generation at firſt, ſays he, was out of a maſs of ſmall Flints 
and Pebbles, united by a cement as hard as themſelves, and capa- 
ble of politure; which cement, he gueſſes, was ſeparated by de- 
'grees from a fluid wherein the ſtones formerly lay : which 1 take 
to be a deſcription ſo agreeable to ours, that nothing more need 
be ſaid to promote their tryal. 

21. Hither alſo muſt be reduced a courſer ſort of Smiris, dug 
up in the pits at /hately Towns end, of acinereous colour, hard 
and rough, and ftriking fire as well as a Flint. The beſt ſort of 
Smirzs lerves for ſeyeraluſes ; but ours is fit only to cut the hard- 
er ſort of ſtones, that the ſand commonly uſed will not ſo well 
do, and perhaps for ſome other inferior uſes. 

22. And to theſe muſt be added the ſeveral ſorts of Sands, 
which npon violent motions all ſtrike fire, and are commonly, 
and ſomtimes promiſcuouſly uſed, for Building, Hour-glaſſes, and 
cutting of Stone. But ſome there are of a more peculiar and 
conſiderable uſe, and ſuch is that dug in the Pariſh of Hingham, 
which after *tis waſhed and duly ordered, ſo perfectly reſembles 
Cals-ſand, that it ſerves and is ſold for the very ſame : it is not 
found in every place, bunt they have ftgns (like Miners) to know 
where it lies ; viz, a ſort of ſtuff that looks almoſt like rotten 
wood, which if they meet with under the Turf, they ſeldom fail 
of the Sand alittle deeper ; which they firſt cleanſe from rubbiſh, 
and the greater ſtones, by putting it through a courſe fieve, then 
they waſh it in a trough and lay it a drying ; which when ſuffici- 
ently done, they ſeparate again by a finer fieve, the courſer part 
of it from the finer : the courſer ſerves for wheting of /zthes, but 
the finer ſort for ſcouring pewter, for which purpoſe it ſeems 
"tis {ſo very excellent, 9: the Retailers ſell it for a penny a 

: . pound, 
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pound, which amounts to above twenty ſhillings a buſhel. 

23. Other /ands there are alſo of very good uſe, to give a 
conſiſtency and body to glaſs; the naturally whireſt are at Nettles 
bed and Shot-over, but the fineſt by much at F inſiock and Ledwell, 
which when waſhed and cleanſed , at leaſt equal the former, 
The firſt of theſe has been tryed with ſucceſs at the Glaſs-houſe 
at Henly ; and any of the reſt, perhaps, might prove as good 
Tarſo as any they have from France, or is uſed in /taly, were they 
but in place where they might be tryed, 

24. From Sands,1 proceed to Lapis arenarius, commonly cal- 
ted Free-/tone, and uſed in Building ; of which we have as great 
plenty and variety in Oxford-fhire, peradventure as in any other 
part of England, The Quarry at Heddington, ſcarce two miles 
from Oxford, ſupplies us continually with a good ſort of fone, and 
fir for all uſes but that of Fre; in which, that of 7eynton and 
Hornton excel it. In the Quarry it cuts very ſoft and eafie,: and 

is worked accordingly forall ſorts of Building ; very porous,and 
 fitto imbibe lime and ſand, but hardening continually gs it lies 
to the weather. | 
25. Of itin general, there are two ſorts 3 one that they call 
Free-SFone, and the other Rag-flone : but theſe again are ſubgy- 
vided into ſeveral fecies, according as they are cut or put to di- 
vers uſes, The Free-/tone, if cut cubically into very great blocks, 
: is then by way of eminence called nothing but Free-fone ; but if 
cut into oblong, or other ſorts of ſquares, of a lefler bulk, they 
then call it A/aler; and the fragments of theſe of inequilateral, 
multangular Figures, Scabble-burs. The two firſt are uſed in 
principal Buildings, and thelaſt, if ſquared, is ſomtimies mixed 
with A/plerin Range work, or by itſelf in that they call Planten- 
work in the meaner Buildings: but when not ſquared at all, is 
commonly thrown in amongſt Rag-/tone for walling; for which 
only, and making /ime, that ſecond ſort is good, except it riſes 
flat in the bed, and then 'tis worth the while to hew it for. 
Paving. | 

26. Of the fone afore-mentioned confiſts the groſs of our 
Buildings ; but for Columns, Capitels, Baſes, Window-lights, Door- 
caſes, Corniſhing, Mouldings, Qc. . in the chieteſt work they uſe 
Burford-ftone, which is whiter and harder, and'carries by rhuch 
a finer Arris, than that at Heddington: but yer” 1s not fo hard as 
| K 2 that 
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that at 7eynton, nor will it like that endure the fire, of which 
they make Mault-kills, and hearths for Ovens ; but then they take 
care to ſurbed the ſtone, 7. e. ſet it- edg-ways, contrary to the 
poſture it had in the bed, for otherwiſe there will be ſome danger 
of its flying. 

27. Beſide the fire, it endures the weather, for of this mix- 
ed with another ſort dug near Whately, on the Worceſter road fide, 
as it paſſes betwixt Holton and Sir Timothy Tyrrills, are all the 
oldeſt Colleges in Oxford built ; as Baliol, Merton, Exeter, Queens, 
Canterbury (now part of Ch. Ch.) College, Durham (now Trinity) 
College, New College, Lincoln, All Souls, Magdalen, Braſen-noſe, 
and the outermoſt Quadrangle of Sz. Zohn Bapt. C oll. yet It en- 
dures not the weather ſo well as Heddington, by reaſon, I ſaup- 
poſe, of afaltit has in it, which the weather in time plainly diſ- 
ſolves, as may be ſeen by the Pinnacles of New College Chappel, 
made of this ſtone, and thus melted away. WR: 

28. And yet the moiſture of water has no ſuch power over 
it, but ghat they make of it Troughs and Cifterns, and now of 
late Me/b-fats for Brewing ; firſt hinted, *tis true, by Mr. Bayly of © 
Ducklington, but pra&iſed by one Mr. Veyſey of Teynton, who had 
the firſt made him by one Strong a Maſon, which it ſeems did an- 
{wer expeCtation ſo well, that it has ſince obtained in many other 
places. Of theſe, that generous and courteous Gentleman, Sir 
Compton Read of Shipton under Whichwood, has one that holds a- 
bour fixty five buſhels, drawn home with no leſs than one and 
twenty horſes ; they ordinarily meſþ 1n it three quarters of Maul, 
but can, when at any time neceflity requires, meſÞ five at a time : 
the dimenſions of which Veſſel of one fingle ſtone, taken within 
the hollow and abating its thickneſs, becauſe of its vaſt unuſual 
magnitude, I thought fit tonote, and give as followeth ; 


long, 2 yards ;. 

broad, 1 yard z. and ; an inch. 

deep, 1 yard ;. 
yet much largeg than this might be had from the Quarry, were 
there uſe for them, or could portage be contrived ; for as I was 
informed by many credible witneſſes, there was one ſingle ſtone 
dug in this Quarry, containing no leſs than three hundred tuns. 


And another in the year 1673. meaſured by Mr. Veyſey, of an 
hundred 


hundred and three tuns , accounting fixteen foot cubic to the 
tun, 

29, Other Quarries there arealſo of conſiderable uſe, as Bla- 
den, Little Milton, Barford, and Hornton, whereof the laſt has 
the beſt Fire-ſtone of any in the County; ſome of it ſeems to 
have Iron-coſour'd veins, that receive (as Thave ſeen) a toler- 
able poliſh, and is the Fone I mention'd before, whoſe chippings 
(laid on it) improve their land, by reaſon I ſuppoſe of the 
ſalt there is1n it, which may alſo be the cauſe it endures fre 
ſo well. 

30. At Cornbury Park there was a ſort of fone, the Quarry 
whereof is now quite exhauſted, that never would ſweat in the 
moiſteſt weather, of which the pavement of the Hall in the houſe 
there, ſtill remains as a ſufficient teſtimony : of this, did it riſe 
in great blocks, might poſſibly have been made very good Mill- 
/lones, the not ſweating being a principal qualification in all Fones 
whatever uſed for Corn-mills. 

31. But before we take leave of materials for Building, we 
muſt not forget that the Houſes are covered, for the moſt part in 
Oxford-ſbire (not with tiles) but /lat- -ſione, whereof the lighteſt, 
and that which imbibes the water leaſt, is accounted the beſt. 
And ſuch is that which they have at Stunsfeld, where it is dug 


firſt in thick cakes, about Michaelmaſs time, or before, to lye 


all the winter and receive the froſts, which make it cleave in the 
ſpring following into thinner plates, which otherwiſe it would not 
do ſo kindly. But at Bradwell (near the Grove) they dig a ſort 
of /lat-ftone, naturally ſuch, withoutthe help of winter, and ſo 
ſtrangely great, that ſomtimes they have them of ſeven foot long, 
and five foot over : with theſe they commonly make mounds for 
their Cloſes, and I have ſeen a ſmall hovel, that for its whole co- 
vering has required no more than one: of theſe ones : and ſome 
of them are of ſo hard and cloſe a texture, that I have known 
them by Painters of very good ſkill, preferr*d before Marble for 
grinding their colours. 

32, To fone uledin Building they ſomtimes add Lime, which 
becauſe. for the moſt part, is here made of fone, muſt alſo be 
handled in this place ; for which they count the hardeſt rag-/tone 
beſt, but any will make it, ſays the Learned Willzs®, except (uch 


« De Ferment. cap. 10. 
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as is made up of a reddiſh kind of gravel : the beſt ſign of it | 

' here, as well as in Jreland, has been ſufficiently hinted in the 

| former Chapter, to be that white and ſpungy kind of matter, that 

1b ſticks to the /fones in the caverns of the Rocks, and ſo plentifully 

found at Cornwell and Whately ; at Hanborough, F awler, and in 

Cernbury Park, Not but that very good Lime may be had from 

ſtone that ſhews not the leaſt of this fign, as at Bladen Quarry, 

and many other places, but that none makes better then the ſtone 

that has it ; except hereafter it may be found true here, what 

Lachmund * aſſerts of the Biſhoprick of Hildefheim, where the beſt 

(he ſays) is made of the hardeſt ſtone, quod varia in ſe Conchylia 

continet, ſet full of petrified ſhell-fiſh : for if ſo, our beſt Lime- 

flone muſt be at Charleton and Langley ; at Little Milton, and Shot- 

over ForreF, inthe Quarry there on the north ſide of the Hill, 

not far from the way to Sir Timothy Tyrrills; at all which places, 

| the ſtone 1s ſtuck full of Cockles, Eſcallops, and OyFers, of which 
ay more anon in the following Chapter. 

33. Beſide the ſtone that is uſed for the ſub//ance, there is 0- 
ther that ſerves for the ornament of Building, a ſort of pray 
Marble dug in the Pariſh of Blechington, in the Lordſhip of the 
Right Honorable Arthur Earl of Angleſey, Lord Privy Seal : Of 
this there are ſeveral Chimny-pieces and Pavements, in his Lord- 
ſhips Houſe there, well worth the notice ; as alſo at the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Clarendon's at Cornbury. And of this 
are the Pillars of the Portico's at St. Zohns College in Oxford, They 
make beſide of it Tomb-Fones and Tables, and of late alſo Mill- 
ſlones, good enough for the Oyl-mills ; but not for the Corn-mills, 
becauſe of its ſuppoſed ſweating, to which this is ſubje& in rainy 
weather, like all other Marbles. 

34. Some other /tones there are of inferior uſe, which yet muſt 
by no means be paſt by in filence ; whereof I know onefſo like the 
Tripoli-/lone, in colour, confiſtence, and for all its uſes, that I 
cannot but think it of the very ſame kind : to /efver it gave that 
very laſting brightneſs, that another piece of Plate that was try- 
ed againſt it, receiv'd from the Gold-ſmiths Tripoli-/fone, and 
proved it ſelf in all reſpe&s ſo much the very ſame ; that would 
any thing pleaſe us not far fetch'd, perhaps there might be no fur- 
ther need of ſending any more to Africa for it. 


© Lach.'Opuxryeghin, Sed. 3. cap, 1. 
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35. Nor muſt I forget the {ron-flone at Shot-over, though oc- 
cafionally mention'd, and its uſes delared, in the immediatly 
preceding Chapter of Earths : ſo called, not from any ſuch metal 
that it holds, but meerly I ſuppoſe from the colour 'tis off. This 
Itryed with the Load-fone and Aqua fortis, thinking thereby, if 
it held any /ron, it muſt needs have confeſt it to one of thoſe 
two. Butl fince have found the Experiments but ill applyed, for 
neither will Cavala (which is the beſt [ron-ore) anſwer either of 
them : So that I do not now condemn it to be no [ron-ore, upon 
thoſe grounds as at firſt, but from other conſiderable differences 
it has from the kgown 1ron-ores of Glocefter-ſhire and Suſſex. 

36. There is alſo near Zhame on Cuttlebrook-ſide, another Iron- 
colour” d flone, but more ſpungy than the former, and including 
within it a blackiſh kind of Cinder ; the moſt like, of any thing 
I yet have ſeen, to Magneſia (in the Glaſs-houſes, called Man- 
ganeſe) only it wants of its cloſeneſs of texture and weight : 
what it ſhould be, or for what uſe likely, to me I confeſs is 
wholly unknown, unleſs 1 may call it the Siderites of Pliny*. 1 
therefore defift to ſay more about it, but commend it to the diſ- 
covery of future ages, 

37. At Fyfield-merrymouth, in the Field above the Cave lately 
made by Mr. Bray, in the bank near the Brook, Ifound a fone of 
alight yellow colour, made up of glittering Lamellz, or Plates, 
which according tothe deſcription of Georgizs Agricola ®, ſeems 
not unlike the Samian-/tone, found alſo about Haſda in the Biſhop- 

' rick of Hildeſheime, and good only for poliſhing f:hver and gold: 
Such laminated Stones by Nicolas Steno ® are thought to be no2 
thing but incruſlations, made in the confines of a fluid and folid, an 
opinion that ſeems to come near to the truth. However it be, it 
is ſomthing formed, and may well ſerve to uſher in the next Cha- 
pter, which I have wholly reſerved for formed flones. 


0 | 
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CHAP. V. 


of Formed Stones. 


Fter Stones made to ſerve the neceſſities of Man, and not 
brought into form but by the tool of rhe A4rti/t, come we 
next to conſider thoſe that are naturally formed, and ſeem 

rather to be made for his admiration than uſe, Whereof the 

World is beautified with ſo great variety, that as on the one hand 

I cannot but wonder at the great Providence of God, and his 

molt perfe& Workmanſhip, that has thus created the Univerſe for 

Mans delightas well as uſe : ſoon the other, 1 cannot but repre- 

hend the petulant deſpiſers of this" innocent ſort of Learning, 

who in derifion have called it. picking of flones ; as if what the 

Omnipotent and moſt wiſe God hath thought fit to create, were 

not wotth the conſideration of weak Man, Burt let ſuch malici- 

ous Scoffers know, that *tis their pride and ignorance that has 
engaged them in this Cenſure : foras God has created them, ſo 
ſome things muſt be written off meerly for information, as well 
as others that tend to our advantage. Beſide, who knows but 
theſe things may have a uſe, that hereafter may be diſcover'd, 
though not known at preſent. Since then their Exceptions are 
ſo ill grounded, that they vaniſh in a manner as ſoon as named, 

*tis but juſt that I pay themin their own coyn, and flight their 

« judgment more than they dare do my ſubjed. 

2. Inthehandling whereof, though ina particular Chapter, 1 
ſhall obſerve the method of the whole Efay : And firſt treat of 
ſuch formed flones as either in name, or thing, or both, relate to 
the Heavenly Bodies or Air ; and next, ſuch as belong to the Wa- 
tery Kingdom: After them, ſuch as refemble Plants and 4nimals, 
whether inthe whole, or parts. And laſtly ſuch fones, wherein 
contrary to all rule, Dame Natureſeems to imitate Art ; for ſo far 
from idleneſs (ſays a very good Author ') is Nature in the bowels 
and dark caverns of the earth, that ſhe continually plays the Geo- 
metrician there, and preſents us with Bodies, almoſt of all kinds, 
in ſtone. | 


i Excelius, dere Metallica, cap. 7. 
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3. Amongſt the ſtones that have relation to the Heavenly By- 
dies, the firſt place I think may be reaſonably given to ſuch as 
reſpett the greater Lights ; upon which account, fince the Helio> 
trope is not found here, ruch leſs the Gemma Solis; mentioned 
by Pliny * : The Selznites or Moon-/tone muſt have the precedence, 
which we find in great plenty ina bluiſh clay that lies above the 


Rock at Heddington Quatry,and in digging Wells,vgc. at Hampton- 


Gay and Hanborough. 
4. Where by the way let it be noted, that I intend not by the 


Moon -/tone, the grey Tephrites of Pliny ', that grows like a Creſcent, 


by the Greeks called Mens ; nor that other ſtrange ſtone men- 
tion'd by Pliny and the Poet Marbodeus ", corporeally containing 
the Figure of the Moon increafing and decreafing, like that in 
the heavens : but a ſtone ſo called, not from its figure, but (as 'tis 
honeſtly confeſt by Gefner © and Agricola ®) that only repreſents 
the Image of the Moon, 1n all its phaſes, but beſt at full, juſt as it 
were in a glafs, and therefore by Authors is ſomtimes called alſo 
Lapis ſpeculars. 

5. And thus much will our Selenites do, if obverted to the 
raies of the Moon in right angles ; which if all that is really in- 


tended by the name, (for the very ſame reaſon) I know not why. 


It may not ds well be called the Sun-/lone too, fince it COT re- 
preſents the one as well as the other. 

6. But though it hath nothing of the Moon in kgure, yet it 
is commonly found of a certain ſhape, in circuit hexangular, 
but with two of the fides broader and more depreſſed, in the 
form of a Rhomboides, as in 7ab. 2. Fig. 1.4. and therefore the 
learned Steno? (which I think its beſt name) not unfitly tiled it 
Selenites Rhomboides. Befides the two larger Rhomboideal fides, it 
hath eight others of an oblong ſquare, in all making up a decahe- 
drum parallelipipedum; whereof the fquares of the two ſhorter 
fides of the great Rhomboides, one is fomtimes a right angled ine- 


quilateral parallelogram, as in Tab. 2, Fig. 1. and the other a . 


Rhomboid ; and ſomtimes again they are both Rhomboids ; but 
thofe on the longeſt fides of the great Rhomboids, as far as I have 


obſerved, ate always 71 Tapezzums. | 
7. Asto its texture, the grain rans ſeveral ways, but ſlits the 


x Nat. Hiſt. hb. 37. cap. 10. | Nat. Hift. loco citato. m Muſeum Calceolatium, ſed. 3- ® Defigurid 
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eafieſt of any of them, in a planum to the more depreſſed Rhom- 
boideal fides ; which way it may be cut into very thin plates by 
Aldrovandas 3, called Scaias, for which reaſon 'tis called alſo A- 
lumen Scaiole ; not that it has the taſt of Alum, or any thing like 
It bi-ake alſo another way into ſmall threds, of which it 
ſeems chiefly to be compoſed, much after the manner of Amian- 
tus or Talc, but its parts not ſo pliant as either of them : theſe 


threds lie for the moſt part, cloſe and paralel ro the longer fides 


of the great Rhomboids, as they are deſcrib'd in Zab; 2. though 
I have ſeen them ſomtimes alſo parallel to the ſhorter ; but they 
ſeem not to be continued the whole bredth of the Rhomboid, al 
divided by other parallel lines of a greater diſtance, that ſom- 
times areſubtended to the acute angles of the Rhomboid, but moſt 
commonly run in a more oblique poſture, as may likewiſe be ſeen 
in Fig. 1.4. In thele lines its parts are alſo eaſily ſeparated, but 
breaking ſhort off, and nothing ſo flexible as they are when bro- 
ken as the threds run. According to ſome peculiar poſitions 
of theſe parts, there are ſome of them that really repreſent the 
Rain-bow, whereof I have ſome with the colours as vivid, as I 
ever ſaw any ina glaſs Priſm. Of theſe Aldrovandus had one out 
of C Jprus, of which he has given us a Cut in his Muſeum”; butit 
being in Mans power to make theſe Rain-bows as he leaſes, I 
think even thoſe we find thus, to belong of the two rather to ca- 
ſualty than nature, and therefore paſs them by. 

8. Thereis, *tis true, a ſort of them of a different figure, nor 
ſocalily to be met with, with only two depreſſed fides,and ſcarce 
any angles, but what are ſo obuſe that they deſerve not the name, 
in the whole almoſt of an Oval form, as repreſented 7ab.2. Fig.1.b. 
This ſort of Selenites, befides the ſhape, is alſo ſo different from 
the former in texture,that it1lits nor like that into plates or ſcales, 
parallel to the moſt depreſſed fides, but quite contrary parallel 
to the thickneſs only ; which 1 take to be a charaer abundantly 
ſufficient, to make it of a different ſpecies from the other, though 
in the reſt of their texture they be much the ſame. 

About the origin of this matter, Authors differ much ; a- 
mongſt whom Galen *makes it the dew of Heaven, congeled, as 
he ſays, by the light of the Moon, and therefore calls it by the 


name of Apbroſelinum, but reſtrains the performance of the feat 


q Muſaum Metallicum, lib. 4. cap. 2%. r Lib:4- cap. 33' * Lib de Simp. Med. ad Patern. 
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ro Egyt. Encelins* thinks itaſort of moiſture of the earth, ſo 
concreted, that like ChryFFal it will not diffolve, but remains as 
it were an indifloſubie /ce, whence the Germans took occafion to 
call it Glacies Marie, Bur that learned and induftrious inveſtiga- 
tor of Nature, Georgizs Agricola, differs from them all, and makes 
it a produ@ of Lime-ftone and water, Gipnitur (ſays he) ex ſaxo 
calcis cum pauca aqua permiſto © ; and thus 1 find it to grow here 
with us at Heddington, in a blue clay that lies over the Quarry, 
whoſe outermoſt cruſt is a hard Lime fone. 

10. The learned and ingenious Steno® in his Prodromns, thinks 
Chry/talls and Selenites's, and all other Bodies having a ſmooth 
ſurface to have been already hardened, when the matter of the 
Earth, or ſtones containing them, was yet a fluid ; if ſo, indeed 
Agricola muſt be out in his aim. But I cannot ſee how our bed 
of clay at Heddington, above the Quarry at ſome places ten foot 
thick, could have been a uid within ſome ages paſt ; and yet of 
' the Selenites's of the Rhomboideal Figure, I find ſome as ſmall as a 
Barley-corn , ſome about three inches, and others again at leaſt 
half a foot long : ſo that they ſeem rather to have ſome ſucceſſion 
of growth, and now to be in fieri; than to have been all together 
already hardened, when the clay that now contains them was but 
a fluid. Beſide, they then would have been found cloſe together, 
whereas we here meet them ſome higher ſome lower, and mix'd 
all rogether little and great ; and the very clay it ſelf,as *tis broken 
to pieces, ſeeming ſomwhat inclinable to this ſort of form. 

11. Athirdſort we have of them alſo found here at Hedding- 
tor, in the very ſameclay, as alfo at Cornwell and Hanwell; with 
two fides like the former, more deprefled then the other, in com- 
paſs alſo hexangular (the thineſt fides of them being divided by a 
ridge) but in the form, not of a Rhomboid, but an inequilateral 
parallelogram, as in Tab. 2. Fig. 1. d*. Some of theſe wefind 
ſingle, lying in any poſture, the biggeſt ſcarce an inch broad, or 
above four inches long ; and others joined together in a certain 
poſition, with their flatteſt ſides towards each other, and edges 
downward, and their ends conſtantly meeting in a center. The 
Ingenious Sir Thomas Penny/ton has obſerved,that at Cornwell they 
generally lye in zernaries, but here at Heddington we find them 


t De Lapidibus &- Gemmis, lib. 3. cap. $6. un De Natura Foſfilium, lib. 5. w Prodromi prop. 1. obſer- 
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oftentimes more, and not unfrequently irradiating all manner of 
ways into the form of a Globe, theſeveral Selenites, like ſo many 
radii, all pointing to the center, as is plainly repreſented by one 
half of ſuch a globe of them, in Tab. 2. Fig. 1.c. 

12, Thetexture of theſe is ſomthing agreeable, and ſomthing 
different from the Rhomboideal Selenites, for they all cleave in a 
planum to the flatteſt fides, and ſeem to conſiſt of ſmall threds 
like them ; but ſome have the threds running obliquely to the 
whole ſquare, as inthe lower part of Fig. :.d, others have them 
meeting in the middle of the flat in an obtuſe angle, as in the up- 
per part of the ſame Figure, _ 

13. The meeting of which threds ſo in an obtuſe angle, I 
thought at firſt might have very well occaſioned that repreſenta- 
tion of the gramen ſegetum panicula ſparſa, fair panicled corn or 
bent-graſs, to be ſeen in moit, if notall of this kind (which like 
a fly or (pider in amber) ſeem to be included at each end of them, 
with the panicles turned contrary to each other : But I quickly 
found my ſelf miſtaken; by litting of ſeveral, whereby :I diſ- 
covered , that the zhreds ſomtimes ran quite contrary to the 
fpreading panicles of the corn of bent-graſs (ſo very well coun- 
terfeited in many of them) and therefore not likely to give that 
form: And that the thing it ſelf was nothing but clay, thus pre- 
tily diſperſed in the form of a benz ; which befide the pleaſure 
of the ſurprizal, gave me another argument againſt Szeno's opini- 
on, That Selenites's were all hardened, when their beds they now 
lie in were nothing but fluids: for it cannot well be conceived 
how the clay ſhould any way get to be within them, had it not 
had a being before the ſelenites, and thus included at the time of 
their formation. 

14. Of formed flones, though there are few that have any, yet 
ſome thereare of eminent uſe, and ſuch is our ſelenites or ſpecular 
fone; good taken inwardly for many diſtempers, number'd up 
by Cerutus?, Aldrovandus* and Galen* ; and externally to take 
away the blemiſhes of the face, In ancient times, before the in- 
vention of glaſs, it was of very great uſe for Lanterns and Win- 
dows, it being eafily ſlit into very thin plates, yet looſing nothing 
thereby of its diaphaneity. Of this ſays Agricola®, are the 


Y In Muſzo Calceolario, ſet.3. * Lib-4- cap.3%. Muſ. Metal. '* De Simp. Med, facult.lib.g. » De Na- 
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Church-windows made at Caſwick in Saxony, and Merſeburg in 
Thuringia, which certainly muſt be of a different ſort, from what 
is deſcribed by Aldrovandus © and Worminus *: the one whereof 
ſays 'tis imbrium impatiens ; and the other, humido corruptibilis, 1 


Cenofed this of ours many rainy days, but conld nat find that - 


from the weather it received any damage, and therefore gueſs it 
ro be the ſame deſcrib'd by Agricola : 1 ſteeped it likewiſe many 


days in water, but found not any ſenfible alteration of its body, 


though it gave the water both an odd ſmell and taſt; As for Lan- 
teens and Windows; ſo they anciently uſed it in making of Bee-hives, 
that through it they might ſee the Bees operations, as in glaſs- 
hives now : an Invention by ſome people taken for new, though 
very well known in the days of Pliny *. 

I5, Outof burnt ſelenites is made the beſt gypſum, for Plai- 
feering, Images, Fret-works, Wc. When burn'd, it turns to a pure 
white Calx, by the [talians called Gefſo , from the Latin word 
gypſum : Of this they make thoſe curious counterfeit Tables, like 
Marble in-laid with divers Pretious flones, in the forms of Ani- 


mals, Plants, vyc. The way of making them is taught us by Mir- 


cher*; but there isa friend of mine has a better method, who in- 
tends very ſpeedily to make ſome attempt to make them in Eng- 
land, and of Engliſh materials. And ſo much for our firſt form- 
ed Stone Selenites, on which I had not dwelt ſo long, but to ſup- 
ply the defe&s of other Authors, whoſe deſcriptions of it are 
but mean and imperfet. 

16, After the Moon-flone, the Aerie, of Star-ftones, next 
offer themſelves to our confideration, which, to avoid the con- 
fuſion of other Authors, I ſhall only call thoſe, whoſe whole 
Bodies make the form of a Star, as in Zab. 2. Fig. 2,3, in oppo- 
fition to the 4/troites, which in the whole are irregular, but a- 
dorned as it were with a Conſtellation, as in Fig.4, 5, 6and 7. 

17. The 4fteria, or flar-Aone , otherwiſe by Geſner ® called 
Sphragis Afteros, or ſigillum ſtellz, becauſe of the uſe it is ſom- 
times put to, is plentifully found in the Fields at Cleydon, the 
moſt Northern Pariſh of the whole County, Northward from 
the Church, and particularly on the' Furlong called Hore-ſlone 
Furlong : the texture of as many as I have yet ſeen, ſeems to be 
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of thin lamelle or plates, lying obliquely to the Horizontal pofi- 
tion of the Star, much after the manner of Lapis Zudaicus, and 
their colour various, according to the different Soils they are 
found in : whence 'tis, that in GlocesFer-ſhire and Tork-ſfbire, 
where they are taken out of a blew clay, they are almoſt them-. 
ſelves of theſame colour, breaking, as the Ingenious Mr. Lifter 
 informsus®, Flint-like, and of a dark ſhining politure. In War- 
wick-ſbire they are accordingly, and in ſome places alſo of Glo-. 
cefter-ſbire, of a cinereous colour. And hereat Cleydon, beeauſe 
taken forth of a yellowiſh earth, of a yellow colour, herein va- 
rying from all I had ſeen before: They differ much alſo from 
thoſe of other Counties in circumference and ſoftneſs ; for here 
we have them ordinarily of above an inch and half, and ſcarce 
any ſo little as an inch in compaſs; than which in thoſe Counties 
there are but few bigger. And whereas in other Counties they 
are ſo hard and ſo firmly cemented, that 'tis very diticult, if ar 
all poſſible, to ſeparate them from each other, without ſpoiling 
the /ntagli or workmanſhip of the Stars ; theſe if but ſteeped 
a night in vinegar, or other (ſharp liquor, may be divided the next 
morning with ſafety and eaſe. 

18. And as in colour, circumference, and hardneſs ; ſo theſe 
ſometimes differ from thoſe of other places in fgure too, as 
Tab. 2. Fig. 2. where beſide the ſculpture that makes up the an- 
ples, there is plainly repreſented a roſe, or other uniform figure, 
in the middle of it, which 1 never ſaw at any other place, nor 
indeed are ſuch often to be met with there. | 

19. In all other matters, I think theſe Aﬀ/eriz of Cleydon a= 
oree with the accurate deſcription of them, by the Ingenious Mr: 

Lifter'; all ſeeming to be fragments, and no intire Bodies, and 
found cither in one ſingle joint, as in Tab. 2. Fig. 2. orin 2, 3, 
4,6, 8, 10, or 15 heaped together, as in Fi ig. 3. making apenta- 
gOnous olidirice? column, of which 1 met with none that were full 
aninch long ; but however, gueſs that about 20 joynts, as in 0- 
ther places, may goto an inch : every joynt confiſts of fve an- 
gles, which in ſome are very obzuſe, in others more acute; the 
middle of each angle is a little hollowed, and the edges more 
prominent and chick furrowed, by which the ſeveral Joynts are 
knit together, their ridges and furrows being alternately ler into 
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oneanother, In the center of the five angles is a ſmall hole, con - 
ſpicuous enough in moſt of them ; but in ſome I have obſerved 
the ſmall hole on one fide, anda little prominency on the other, 
fit as it were to belet in to the Central-hole of the next joynt, after 
the manner of the ridges and furrows of the angles. 

20. Many of theſelongeſt jointed Aferiz, have c rtain joynts 

a thought broader and more prominent than others, divgding the. 
whole body as it were into certain conjugations, of two, three; 
or more joynts; which conjugations, ſays the learned and curious 
Obſerver, Mr. Lifter *, are marked (as he calls them) with ſers 
of Wyergy which though I could not perceive in any found at 
Cleydon, yet when I put a column of them into Vinegar, at thoſe 
very places I could perceive bubbles, ſtanding as it were at the ori- 
fices, where formerly theſe Fyers were in all likelyhood inſerted, 
by no means otherwiſe viſible to the eye. And whereas 'tis cer- 
tain that moſt of theſe in other Counties, if of any conſiderable 
length, are not ſtraight, but viſibly bent and inclining ; theſe 
are not now, or ſcarce appear to have ever been ſo, though poſ- 
ſibly this may rather be referred to the ſhortneſs of thoſe I met 

_ with, or ill luck in finding none of the kind, than to any diffe- 

rent operation in nature here, from her uſual performances in 0- 

ther places. 

21, They are found alſo about Smerford of the ſame colour, 
but nothing fo plentifully, or large as theſe at Cleydon, for the 
biggeſt I found there was ſcarce an inch round ; in all other re- 
ſpe&s they correſpond with them, only the conjugations, made 
by the prominence of ſome joynts beyond the reſt, are. more viſi- 
ble in theſe than in any at Cleydon. | 

22. Of AfFroites or Farry-flones, ſuch as in bulk ate irregular, 
but adorned all over with many ftars, there are no leſs in this 
County than four ſeveral ſorts: Whereof, in two, the ſtars are in 
mezzo Rilievo, prominent, and ſtanding outward, with the firie 
or ſtreaks deſcending from the Center at the top, on all fides to 
the Rock on which they grow. Some: of theſe are of a larger, 
as Tab, 2. Fig. 4. and others of a ſmaller kind, as 7ab.2, Fig.5. 
both found in the Quarries of rubble-/fone, dug only for mend- 
ing the High-ways, not far from the foot of Shoz-over Hill, on 
the right hand of the road from Oxford to London, in the Pariſh 
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. A third ſort there is, and indeed the moſt beautiful of a- 
ny it ch, been hitherto my luck to meet with, t@be had in the 
Fields about Szeeple-Barton, | firſt diſcovered to _ me by a worthy 
Gentleman, ſince deceaſed, the Worſhipful Edward Sheldon Eſqi 
to whoſe furtherance of my defign I am not a little indebted, 
But theſe, quite contrary to the former, are Intagli, deeply en- 
graven like a ſeal, and ſtriated from the prominent edges above 
(which for the moſt part are Hexagons, and ſomtimes Pentagons) 
to a center in the bottom, as in 7ab, 2. Fig. 6. yet agree with 
the former in this, that the Stars of all three are only ſuperficial, 
and not to be found in the body of the ſtone, and hav@none of 
them (that I know of) been any where noted before. 

24. To theſe add a fourth ſort, imperfe&ly deſcribed by Geſ- 

ner , and out of him by ſeveral others ; whoſe ftriz, like the third 
ſort, deſcend in a concave, but from edges moſt times round, or 
quinquangular at the top, andtend to a center not of theit own 
kind, as in Fig. 6. but ſmooth ; and not depreſſed, bur viſibly 
prominent, asin Fig.7. Theſe are found in the afore-mentioned 
Quarries of rubble-ſtone in the Pariſh of Heddington, and are 
ftellated not only in the ſuperficies of the ſtone, but quite through 
the whole depth of it, yet not ſo that one continued far (as ſome 
have thought) does reach through it ; but many, according to 
the thicknefs of the fone, about ten of them lying in the depth 
of an inch, much after the manner of the Aerie or Far-flones, 
only they are not ſeparate, but joined together, and making as it 
were ſo many ranges in the one, which are clearly repreſented by 
Fig. 8. which ſhews the face of ſucha fone, cut parallel to the 
deſcent of the /lars in its body, which lie within one another like 
ſo many cones. 

25. Of this ſort in France there are ſome ſo great, . as Geſner® 

was informed by -Petrus Bellonius, that they uſed them in building 
of Walls and Houſes ; to which uſe *tis true we do not put ours, 
burl ſuppoſe it is not for want of bigneſs, but becauſe we' have 
much better ſtone for that purpoſe ; for here we have them like- 
wiſe {o plentifully and great, that we commonly pave our Cauſeys 

| with them, as may be ſeen in the Cayſey without St. Clements, 
leading from Oxford up Heddington hill. 

26, Having hitherto confidered theſe tones apart, and ſeen 
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how they differ from one another, let us now confider them all 
rogether 1 in that admired quality of their moving In Vinegar, which 
in ſome meaſure is found in the 4/troites, but is much more fi gnal 
in the Afterie or far-Fones: for the Aftroites muſt be-broken in 
very ſmall pieces before they will move, though put in good Vi- 
negar, but the 4fteria will move nor only in a whole joynr, but two 
or three of them knit together, which 1 have often ſeen done by 
the yellow ones of Cleydon, though of greater bulk than thoſe 
of other places; which joined, with ſome other circumſtances 
anon to be mention'd, has given me ground to ſuſpe&, if not 
conclude, that though it niay be true enough what Mr. Lifter ® 
has aſſerted, as well of all foils, as the Fones 4ſtroites, that as 
many of them as Virtegar will corrode as a Menſtruum, do all moye 
in it; yet none of them reach the efte&s it has on the 4fteria, to 
which therefore I muſt crave leave to atlow ſomwhat niore than 


either to the 4/troites or any other foſſils. | 
27. For beſide the progreſſive motion to be feen in thoſe, the 


Afteria has a motion of circumgyration, and moves brisker and 


longer than any of them ; for though it hath been ſteeped in 


Vinegar three or four days, yet: upon infuſion of a freſh acid, it 


ſtill ſends forth many little bubbles as at brit, from underneath 
it, in the inſtant of its motion : which ſeems to argue, that ir 
has it not wholly from the corrofion of the Menſtruum, but in 
part at leaſt from ſomie other principle, which I take to be a ſpi= 
rituous, yet corporeal effluvium, —— flowing from it, when 
provoked by an acid. 

28. Whereof there, is one, which hereafter fhall be publick, 
found out indeed by chance at the Houſe of Mr. Wildgoſe, Phyſi- 
tianat Denton, and an ingenious ChymifF, whoſe affiſtances (in 
gratitude) I muſt ever own : where not having Vinegar ſo ready 
at hand, we thought fir to make uſe of another ſuitable /zquor, 
which ſo effe&ually excited the efluviums-of the ſtone, that they 
aſcended in a cloud to the ſurface of the Menſiruum, and there 
ſetled exatly in the form of the fone, and that not only of a fin- 
gle joynt, but a whole column of them together : which perſwa- 
ded me, that Cardan* was not fo far out of the way, nor deſerved 
ſo much the reproofs of Aldrovandus* and others, for aflerting 
the motion of ſuch /ones to ariſe, from vapors expelled from 
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them by the power of the Vinegar. Since perhaps his poſition 
(though not fo well made out) comes nearer to a than any 
his Animadverters have brought for it fince. 

29. After the flones ſome way related to the Celeial Bodies, 1 
deſcend nexttoſuch as (by the vulgar ar leaſt) are thought to be 
ſent us from the inferior Heaven , to be generated in the clouds, 
and diſcharged thence in the times of thunder and violent ſhowers : 
for which very reaſon, and no other that we know of, the an- 
cient NaturaliFs coined them ſuitable names, and called ſuch as 
they were pleaſed to think fell in the Thunder, Brontie ; and thoſe 

that fell in /howers, by the name .of Ombriz:; Which though a- 
'mongſt other Authors has been the only reaſon why theſe 
have had place next the fellated ſtones, yet thethinks it is due to 
moft of them, by a much better pretence, having ſomthing up- 
on them that rather reſembles a far of five points, than any thing 
coming from the clouds, or the Fiſh Echinus ; to the ſhell where- 
of deprived of its prickles, Ulyſes Aldrovandus %, and ſome 0- 
thers, have compared them, and therefore called them Echinites. 
However, [I think fit rather to retain the old names, though but 
ill applyed to the nature of the things, than put my ſelf ro the 
trouble of inventing new ones. | 

30. Of Brontie therefore, or Ombriz (call them which you 
will) we have ſeveral ſorts in Oxford-ſbire, which yet all agree in 
this, that they are a ſort of ſo/id irregular Hemiſphears ; ſome of 
' them ob/ong, and having ſomwhat of an oval; others either more 
elevated, or depreſſed on their baſes. All of them divided into 
five parts, moſt times inequal, rarely equal, by five rays ifſuant 
from an umbilicus or center, deſcending from it down the fides of 
the body, and terminating again fomwhere in the baſe. They 
are never found in beds together, like ſome other formed ſtones, 
nor that I have yet heard vf (ſays the Ingenious Mr. Ray”) in - 
creat numbers in one place : but in the latter I-muft take leave to 
inform him, that though Ithink it in the main to be true, yer 
that at Zangley, Fulbrook, and all about Burford, they are found 
in ſuch plenty, that I believe it wereeafie in a little time, to pro- 
cure a Cart-load of the firſt fort of them, carefully exhibited in 
ab. 2, Fig. 9, 10. 

31. Whoſe innermoſt texture, though it ſeem to be nothing 
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more than a courſe rubble-ſtone, yer is thinly caſed over with 4 
fine Jaminatcd ſubſtance (the plates lying obliquely) much like 
Lapis Fudaicus : In form they are flat; deprefled upon the baſis + 
in colour generally yellow, their rays made of a double rank of 
tranſverſe lines, with void ſpaces between the ranks, vifible enough 
on the top of the ſtone Fig. 9. bur not ſo diſtinguiſhable on 
the. bottom Fig. 10. the whole body of theſtone, as well as the 
ſpaces included within the rays, being elſewhere filled with An- 
nulets, much more curiouſly wrought by Nature, than by the tool 
of the Graver. ; 

32. The center of theſe rays, by Pliny called Modiolus; by A- 
riftotle, Umbilicus*, is never placed on the top of the ſtone, but 
always inclining to one fide, as that at the bottom do's to the 0- 
ther ; the Axzs lying obliquely to the Horizon of the ſtone. Which 
gave occaſion to a Learned Society of Virtuoſs, that during the 
late Uſurpation lived obſcurely at Tangley, and had then time to 
think of ſo mean a ſubje&, by conſent to term it the Polar-fone, 
having ingeniouſly found out, by clapping two of them together, 
as ſuppoſe the Fig. 9,and 10, that they made up a Globe, with 
Meridians deſcending to the Horizon, and the Poleelevated, very 
nearly correſponding to the real elevation of the Pole of the place 
where the /tones are found; | | 

33. The two next, repreſented Fig. 11,12. like the former, 
being flat and deprefſed on their baſes, having alſo ſome reſem- 
blance of a far of 5 points, were therefore thought fit to- be 
placed next, Whereof the 1 1 indeed isa beautiful ſtone, found 
ſomwhere in the Chiltern about Afton Rowant, whole inner ſub- 
ſtance, though of black Flint, to outward view is of a cinereous 
colour, and adorned by Nature with ſomwhat more than ordi- 
nary, For befide the Modiolus, and the ifluing rays. made of dou- 
ble ranks of points, with tranſverſe lines interceding them, it is 
alſo ſet with other points ſurrounded with. double Annulets ; on 
each fide the fone with a fingle, and from the terminations of the 
rays with double ranks. The points thus ſurrounded, are neither 
deeply excavated, nor any thing prominent above the /uperficies of 
the ſtone ; but the rays as they are but ſhort (not extending above 
half way to the rim of the fone) ſo they are deeply hollowed 


down within it, wherein it differs, 
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33. From that of Fig. 12. found in the Fields about /fey, 
whoſe rays like thoſe of the Polar flones, are- made of double 
ranks of tranſverſe lines, whereof the outermoſt are much the ' 
longer, and extended likewile to the rim of the fone ; its ſub- 
ſtance alſo like that ſeems to be a yellow rubble, but not caſed thar 
I can perceive with any ſuch Jaminated ſubſtance,or adorned with 
Annulets, yet the Umbilicus of ſome of them, is more beautiful 
than theirs, it being ſomtimes divided and foliated like a Rope. 
And ſo much for the Brontiz depreſſed on their baſes. 

35. Let us now proceed to others of a more elevated kind; 
whereof thoſe expreſſed Fig. 13. found ſomwhere in the Chil- 
tern, by the Country people called commonly Cap-ftones, from 
their likeneſs to a Cap laced down the fides, are of any the moſt 
uniform. For the centers of theſe, both at the top and bottom, 
are on all hands equidiſtant from the rim of the flone, and the 
rays interceding the centers being alſo equidiſtant, cur it exatly 
into five equal parts ; which in none of the former,nor thoſe that 
are to follow, either by. reaſon of their ſhape, or excentricity of 
their Modiolt, can poſlibly be found. The rays of theſe are made 
of tworows of points ſet pretty deep in the body of the ſtone, 
out of which you areto ſuppoſe, according to 4/drovandus (who 
reſembles this one toa diſarmed Echinxs) proceeded the prickles 
that 4nimal is fenced with. 

36. As alſo that other ſomwhat of an oval form, 7ab.2.Fig.14; 
whoſe center correſponds with the figure of the fone, and is not 
concluded within the rays,. as in the former, but is extended in a 
ridge to the rim of it: from which center there deſcend as it 
were double rays, made up of two double ſets of points ; which, 
expanding themſelves as they draw rowayd the rim.,at about mid- 
way are ſurrounded with fingle 4nnulets, which each of them 
including two points apiece, are therefore all of an oval Figure. 
Its ſubſtance within is a black Flint, though without it appear of 
a Cinereozs colour; and was found: in the Fields between Ewelm 
and Brightwell. 

37. At Pyrton 1 met with another of theſe, a black Þ lint with- 
in, and cinereous without, of oval figure and center like the for- 
mer , bnt the deſcending rays from it of a quite different 
kind : for whereas they were made of points hollow and deep, 


theſe on the contrary are all prominent ; and whereas they de- 
{cended 
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ſcended in double branches and points, which near the rim were 
included in oval Annulets 5 the double and protuberant points 
of theſe, about mid-way to the rim are turned into fingle , 
though much larger ones, as in Tab. 3. Fig. 1, which now de- 
ſcending in fingle points, and meeting in an Vmbilicus not in the 
middle of - the baſis, but ſo much to one fide, that the branches 
upon this account being ſome longer ſome ſhorter, and crofling 
the baſis in a much different manner, make a figure ſomwhat re- 
ſemblinga, Flower-de-li, as in Tab. 3. Fig. 2. which had been all 
I ſhould have ſaid concerning theſe Brontie, but that perhaps it 
may not " unworthy our notice. 
. That the protuberancies of this laſt fone are all hol- 
hb. which when broken, look juſt like the hollow 
points of the former ; which has given me ſome 
ground to ſuſpe&, that the deep points of that may 
have formerly been eminencies like the raiſed points of 
this, and are only broken down by the injuries of 


time. 

2. That none of theſe Brontie have been deſerib6l be- | 
fore, but the 12 and 13 of 7ab. 2. which indeed are | 
ſomwhat like the 8 and 10 of Aldrovandus*® + and 

3. That though ſome Authors have thought them the 
petrified ſhells of the Echinus Spatagus, or Briſſus of 
Ariffotle, T have reaſon to think (as ſhall appear in a 
fitter place) that they will prove nothing leſs. 

38. Beſide the Brontie of the Forreign Naturalis, we have 
others, which herein England we call likewiſe Thunder-bolts, in 
the form of arrows heads, and thought by the vulgar to be indeed 
the darts of Heaven : which only in conformity to my own Coun- 
try (though for as much reaſon as the foregoing Brontie) I have 
placed amongſt the tones related tothe Heavens. 

39. From their form, by all Naturalifts they are called Bele- 
mnites, from the Greek word Biazwo telum, which indeed there 
are ſome of them repreſent pretty well, We have of them in 
Oxford-ſhire of divers ſorts, yet all of them I find agreeing in 
this, that their zexture is of ſmall friz, or threds radiating 
from the center, or rather axis of the Stone, to the outermoſt 
ſuperjicies; and that burn'd, or rab'd againſt one another, or 

f Lib.4.cap. I. p. 455. | 
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ſcraped with-a knife, they yield an odour like raſped Horn. 
| | 46. In magnitude and colour they differ much, the biggeſt I 
have met with yet, being that expreſt in 7ab. 3. Fig. 3. in length 
ſomwhat above four inches, and in thickneſs much about an inch 
and *. This was found in the Quarries in the Pariſh of Hedding- 
ton, hollow at the top about an inch deep, and filled with a kind 
of gravelly earth ; and has the rima or chink,, which Aldrovan- 
dus and Boetius ſay all of them have; but I find it otherwiſe, as 
ſhall be ſhewn anon. OF colour it is cinerevus, inclining to zellow, 
and if vehemently rubb'd, is the only one amongſt all that I have, 
that like Amber takes up ſfraws, and ſome other light bodies. 

41. Thereareof them alſo of a bJuiſþ colour, found at Great 
Rotwright in a bluiſh clay, of about a fingers length, hollow at 
the top, and have ſome of them, inſtead of one, three clefts or 
rime, but neither ſo plain or long as the former, they aſcending 
from the cuſpis ſcarce half up the ſtone : - two whereof are ſhewn 
Fig. 4. and the third hidden behind the Sculpture ; which may 
make ſome amends for that of Fig. 5. which is of colour cine- 
reous and hollow at the top, but has no chink at all; whereof 
there was a bed found in digging the Sulphur Well at Mr. Lanes 
of Deddington, as was mentioned before in the Chapter of Wa- 


ters. | 

42. To which add a fourth ſort, found in great plenty in the 
Gravel-pits without St. Clements, inthe ſuburbs of Oxford, very 
few of them hollow at the top like the former, but radiated like 
a Far from a cloſer center, as in Fig. 6*. which made Geſner © 
think it to be the 4/rapias of Pliny, though expreſly he ſays, 'tis 
of a white or azure ®, whereas this is always of an amber colour : 
yetdraws not ſtraws, is ſomwhat tranſparent, and may therefore 
paſs for a ſort of Lapis Lyncurins ; nor that it has original from 
the urine of that Beaf?, for we have plenty of the ſtones hereand 
none of the animals, but from the unpleaſant ſmell it has when 
burn'd or brayed ; like the urine of Cats, or ſuch like ramiſh 
creatures, whereof the Lynx perhaps may be one, Theſe, moſt 
of them, are made tapering toa point like the former ; yet ſom- 
times having a blunter ending, and the chink on both fides, I 
thought fit rather to ſhew it in that form than the other. as in 


|  * Theſe not being hollow atthe top, nor containing any other ſtone, gravel, or earth, ſome call the 
male Belemnites: the three former being of the female kind. u De Figuris Lapidum, cap. $5. w Nat. 


Hiſt, 6. 37- cap. 11. 
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Fig. 6. where the cleft runs not only the-whole length of the 
- fone, but quite under the end; and half way up the other fide. | 
43. Many arethe Medicinal uſes of this Fore, mentioned by 4 
/Boetins , Aldrovandus, and :Geſner : Whereof the chief are, 
1. For the Fore, for which Cinftead of the Eurrhens) 'tis uſed 
in Spain and Saxony. 2. For exſiccation of wounds in Pruſſ a and 
Pomerania, And 3. for ocular diſfempers in ſs, in all parts 
of England. 

44. Thus having run through the ſuppoſi titious ones from 
Heaven, I next deſcend to the Atmoſphere, or inferior Air, ir 
mediatly encompaſling the terraqueous Globe ; which eg? In- 
capable of itſelf to beepreſteed! in ſtone, yet having met with 
ſome related to its /nhabitants, 1 mean the feathered Kingdom, 1 
chought fir to give them place before thoſe of the Waters. 

45. Whereof the firft and only one, repreſented in Sculpture 
Tab. 3, Fig. 7. has perfettly the ſhape of an Owls head, which 
becauſe not mention'd by any Author that 1 know of, I thought 
good fo exhibit, and call Lapis Bubonins-; it is a black flint with- | 
in, and cinereous without, and was fotind near to Hardwick in the 
Pariſh of Whitchurch. 

46. To which 1 might have annex*d the ſtone Hieracites, found 
frequently in the Quarries in the Pariſh of Heddington, but is nor 
the Hieracites mention'd by Pliny *, which he ſays alrernatly 

, changes its colour; but of Geſaer®, to whoſe figure of it, ours is 
exatly like : but neither his nor ours refembling any thing of a 
. Hawks, or other Birds -feathers, ſo much as to deſerve a cut, or 
the Readers view ; I have ſaved my ſelf the expence, and him the 
trouble. 

47. Next the Air, the fones that concern the Watery Kingdom, 
fall in order of Nature under confideration, whereof there are 
ſome that ſeem to be nothing elſe but meerly concreted drops of 
water, found plentifully in the Fields abont Kircklington and North- 
brook, which I touched on before nnder petrifications, and pro- | | 
miſed to treat of more largely here. By Authors they are cal- ; 
led Stalagmites, and ſeem either to be generated of pearls of dew, 
ſetled on the ones as they lie in the Fields, which firſt being 
coated over with the ſmall terrene atoms that are flying tn the Azr, 
and by that means kept in their own form for ſome conſiderable 


wv Lib. 37. cap. 10. x Be Figuris Lapidum, ſo. "13. : 
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time, are thus at length fix'd into a friable kind of fone, by the 
petrifying.ſteam that comes from the earth; or elſe they are exſu+ 
dations out of the ſtones themſelves, whence are formed thoſe ex- 
creſcencies like warts in Animals : neither of which ſeem unagree- 
able ro their deſcription 1 in Tab. 3. Fig. 8. 

4.8. But beſide the Stalagmites, there are other concretions made 
of much the ſame materials, viz. of a cold ſort of water, thick- 
_ ned with terrene and petrifying particles; which yet becauſe of 
their different mode of generation, have obtained a different, 
and more ſuitable name: And ſuch are the /ones made of nothing 

ut ſuch water, as it drops from the roofs and caverns of the 
Rocks, and therefore called StalaFites, or Lapides flillatitii ; 
which, if the drops deſcend by the ſides of the Rocks, and com- 
ply with the uſual raggedneſs of them, are then indeed of vari- 
ous and the rudeſt forms, and by-the work-men called Craume?, 
Burt if the drops deſcend from the top of a vault, or any more 
prominent part of a Rock, [in a dire& line and free from the 
ſides, they are commonly then of a pyramidal form, as in Tab.3. 
Fig.9. which is the repreſentation of a fone of about nine inches 
long, of a yellowiſh colour,' as it hung from the Rock in Hed- 
dington Quarry, where without doubt it was produced much af- 
ter the ſame manner, as /ſicles at the ends of ſpouts in Winter, by 
a gradual deſcent and congelation of the drops. 

49. Hither alſo muſt be! referred all forts of Spars, by the , 
Miners called Cawke, and the Latins, Fluores; which (ſay they) 
yet retain ſo much of a fluid, that with the heat. of fire, like fre 
in the Sun, they melt and flow : aneffe&, which though 1 could 
not find it had upon ours without the help of Salts ; yet not 
doubting ar all, but that once they had been fluids, I could not 
but accordingly give them place here. 

50. Whereof, there is fearce any Rock whatever, whether 
metalline or vulgar, which has not ſome kind or other of them, 
ſhot 1n its ſeams or other hollows, which according to their diffe- 
rent ſubjefts or matrixes, are ſomtimes of different colours, and 
frequently of divers figures. 

51. As for colours, I haye not obſerved above two ſorts in 
Oxford- ſpire, a light yellow, and a Pearl-colour'd white, where- 


7 Of thisthereisa Quarry between "—" ati called Broad-ftone Quarry, that has great 
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of thereareſome in the Qyarrys near Shotover, ſo clear and hard, 
that they come not much behind the Briftol-Fones, and are in fiz 
gure (though had from the ſame Quarry) as various as Diamants ; 
ſome of them being compriſed in ſeven, others in nine, others in 
eleven, and ſome in thirteen planes, as may cafilf® be computed 
from their trigonal, tetragonal, pentagonal,and hexagonal pyramids, 
repreſented in Tab.3.Fig.1o. to which, adding the planes of their 
columns, and the planes of their baſes; whereby they are fix'd to 
their ſubje&s, thoſe numbers of Hedre muſt needs be concluded. 

52. As totheorigin and texture of Spars, I take them to be 
much of the ſame with Chry/ials (though we ſeldom find them 
of their hexagonal figure, or their columns ever interceding two 
pyramids) and that they differ in luſter and hardneſs according to 
the more cloſe or looſe texture of the /fones whereon they fit, and 
out of which they have ſweat, as through a /rainer or colander. 
Though it muſt not be denyed, but what. is aſſerted by the inge- 
nious and obſerving Steno * concerning Chry/als, may have place 
alſo in the increaſe and growth of theſe; which he fays (what- 
ever may be the manner of their firſt delineation) is by external 
appoſition of new Chry/ialline matter to the external planes of the 
already delineated Chry/ial; which he alſo obſerves, not to be 
joined to all its p/anes, but for the moſt part to the planes of the 
top only ; nor to theſe all ata time, nor in the ſame quantity. 
Whence it is, that the extream or top planes of Spars as well as 
Chryſtals, are ſeldom or never equal, and not always triangular, 
but rifing with unequal fides and angles from the planes of their 
columns, as in that ſeparate piece of Spar or Chry/ial near Fig. 10. 
which I take to be arguments ſufficiently concluding the ſimilitude 
of their growth and texture of parts, notwithſtanding the planes 
of the columns of Sparsare not ſtreaked, nor ſo plainly ſhew the 
places of appofition, as they do on ChryFal ; which ſtreaks, for 
the Readers more ready apprehenſion, are therefore cut on the ſe- 
parate column near Fig. 10, though otherwiſe indifferently to be 
underſtood either for Spar or Chryſtall. 

53. Some of theſe Spars fall ſo little ſhort, either of Chry/tals 
or Briſtol Diamants, either in /ufter or hardneſs, that we may very - 
well admit what is ſaid of them by Aldrovandus*, that they are 


gemme inchoate, 4 non perfete. And that Boetins* in all likely. 
z Prodrom. de Chryſtallo- propoſitionib. 1» 2, 3. * Muſarnm Metall. lib; 4. cap. 76. * De Lapid. & 
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hood may have hit the mark, who doubts not but they are made 
of the ſame matter with Gems, and thercfore gives them place 
between Gems and Stones, Inter Gemmas & lapides medium locum 
obtinent fluores, ſays he: to whom in this matter I r-adily ſub- 
ſcribe, finding many of them to participate with Gems in luſter, 
but wich other Stones in 1 oftneſs and brittleneſs ; whence it comes 
to pals, that they will not poliſh like vther ſtones, and are only 
fit to be mix'd with other metals, which they render much more 
quick in fuſion, than otherwiſe they are inclined to be of them- 
{clves. 

54. After Stones ſo purely made out of Waters, that they 
readily return into fuids again, Or have only ſuch figures, into 
which that Element ſeems moſt naturally to compo it ſelf, as the 
Stalagmites and Lapides ftillatitii; come we next to ſuch as re- 
preſent its Inhabitants, the Fiſhes of the Sea and freſh Waters too : 
of which there are ſome of ſo great variety of texture, that in 
caſe they were not heretofore the ſpoils of real Fiſhes indeed, 
and now petrified,requirea much higher principle for their effor - 
mation 3 concerning which before we attempt any thing, let us 
firſt coaſfider ſome of their particular ſhapes, with the places and 
poſtures they are now found in. 

£5, Of ſuchas reſemble any of the freſs water kind, I have 
met with only one in this County, which did we but know where 
elſe to put it, ſhould not be placed here neither ; for it was taken 
out ef a block of coal (whereof there is none dug i in Oxford-ſhire) 
by the ingenious and obſerving Sir Thomas Pennyflon, at his Houſe 
at Cornwell ; and ſeems to repreſent a Carp or Barbel, the beſt 
of any Fiſh I have yet compared it with, and rather indeed the 
latter of the two, becauſe of the ſhort and thick ſcale : It was 
broken, in taking it out of the Coal, into ſeveral pieces, whereof 
that is one exaly engraven Zab. 3. Fig. 11. kindly beſtowed on 
me by that worthy Gentleman, and by whom the reſt are carefully 
preſerv'd ; which were it not for want of the variety of co- 
lours, I ſhould take (for the ſcales ſake) to be the Lepidotes of 
Pliny ©. 

56. The/tones that we find in this In-land Country, having 
the ſhapes of Sea #/þ, are many, but chiefly of the zeFaceous kind; 
whereof there are ſome that lie in a maſs of ſtone together, and 
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others found in the Fields or Quarries apart. Of the firſt ſorr 
of #heſe we have a curious inſtance in the poſſeſſions of the Right 
Honorable Henry Earl of Clarendon, at Langley in the confines of 
Whichwood-forreſt, where there is a Quarry of vety hard ſtone; 


wholly compoſed of a cloſeunion of Cock/es, ſcarce any of them 


exceeding a Pea in bigneſs, and ſtreaked circularly to the hinges 
of the valves, as in 7ab. 3. Fig. 12. they are none of them hol- 
low, but firmer within; than they ate to the bed of ſtone where 
they lye ; and yet even to that they are ſo cloſely knit, that the 
maſs receives a very good poliſh, inſomuch that his Lordſbip in- 
tends to pave the new Chappel now building at Cornbury with it. 
67, This ſort of Matble is mention'd by Steno®, and called 


(as heſays) by the {talians, Nephiri; whereof there is alſo a very 


good ſort at Charleton Towns end, upon the edge of Otmoor *, 
differing from that of Langley only in this, that the groſs of the 
ſtone is fomwhat whiter, the Cock/es larger, and not ſo thick ſet. 
However, of ſo firm and cloſe a texture, that of it they make 
Tomb-Fones, Tables, Wc, ſo curiouſly fpotted and ſer with rings, 
that it very much pleaſes the eye of the beholder, and has alrea- 
dy gotten (though butlately found) a reputation at Oxford and 
the parts adjacent. 

58. Of this ſort of fore moſt certainly it was, though ſom- 
what perhaps of a ſofter kind, and different colour, that Pauſa- 
nias informs us (as quoted by Agricola) the Monument of Phro- 
neus, and many other works, were made at Megara, Megar# 
in ſaxo valde albo, v reliquis lapidibus molliore, undique inſunt con- 


che marine, exquo Wc. are the words of Apricola ©; for which 


very reaſon this ſort of ſtone is there called Conchites, and fince 
by Zohnflon and Fred: Lachmund* (from the place where found) 
Lapis Megaricus. | 

59. Thereis another ſort of it in the Quarries near Adderbury, 
thick ſet with Cock/es in their full proportion, as in 7ab. 3. Fig.13. 
Some of them are wonderfully Chryſtallized, and beautiful to the 
eye, but not being ſo finely cemented together, but that a knock 
will looſen or make them leap from their beds ; and many of chem 
being hollow, or filled with brittle Spar ; the ſtone by no means 
will receive a poliſh, and upon that account fit for no other work 


4 1: Prodrome. * Tt is muchprized by the Painters at London, it having a grit that cuts their colours 
much better than other Marble. Mr. Aubrey's notes. © De Natura Foſſilium. 16. 7. * 'Oguxmgguq. Hil 
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than ro mend the high-ways, or ſome other mean uſes. Nor can 
I inform the owners of theſe Quarries of any better that it nay 
have, except they ſhall think fic to burn it for Lime, for which I 
dare promiſe i it muſt needs be excellent. _ 

60. And ſois the ſtone Oftracomorphos, made of heaps of 0y- 
fers cemented together, .and found plentifully enough on Shot- 
over hill, not far from the way to Sir Zimothy Tyrrils 5- of which 
I have forbornto give any draught, it being eaſily conceived from 
the manner of the Cock/es thus heaped together in the two for- 
mer cuts. 

61. To theſe ſucceed the FR reſembling Sea-fi/b of the te- 
flaceous kind, not found in clufters after the manner of the former, 
but in a ſeparate ſtate : of theſe there are ſome curiouſly lineated, 
and others plain, with but few or no ſuch ornaments, which yet 
I muſt treat of - kd J rogether, becauſe there are of bo 
ſorts in ſeveral ſpecies, | 

62. Of theſe again ſome are of a zurbinated form, and others 
bivalvular, reſembling the double ſhell'd kind, joyned together 
witha hinge, and yet theſe ſomtimes found all with their ſhells 
apart, and ſomtimes again none of them ſo. 

63. Amongſt theſe the turbinated or wreathed kind of ones, by 
the Greeks called Strombites, from 5pipe zorqueo, to wreath (which 
is always belically, and for the moſt part from the right hand to 
the left, and fpirally from a greater to a ſmaller ending) are but 
ſeldom found ; However, I have met with both the ſorts of A- 
gricola®, the greater, which he ſays is ſomtimes nine inches long, 
but ours indeed not much exceeding five, of a plain ſuperficies, as 
in Tab. 4. Fig. 1*. and the lefler wanting of half an inch in 
length, but curiouſly ſtriated, as Fig. 2. both found in the Quar- 
ries in the Pariſh of Heddington, of a cinereous colour, ſomwhat 
inclining to yellow, and of a harder confiftence than the ſtone 
wherein they lye. 

64. But as for ſuch as repreſent the broalvular Conche, ſuch as 
Cockles, Eſcallops, Oyſters, vc. we have very great plenty, as well 
of kinds as individuals. The Conchites or Cockle-ſtones found 
in this County, may alſo be divided into the'greater and lefſer-; 
whereof the greater are ſome of them ſtriated with large frris, 
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$ and larger furrows, deſcending as it were from a center at the cop, 
bl and expanding themſelves to the rim of the ſtone : having alſo 
ſix or ſeven tranſverſe ſimple lines, bent circularly ro the hinge of 
 commiſſure of the valves, asin 7ab. 4. Fig. 3. which is a fone 
without, of adark cinereozs colour, but within, a black flint ; 
found ſomwhere in the Chiltern about Henly upon Thames, and 
kindly beſtowed on me by the ingenious Mr. Munday, Phyſitian 
there. 

65. Some there are again, whoſe /ftriz alſo deſcend from the 
hinge or commitſſure, but not in ſtraight lines, but bent and un- 
dulated, and much broader than the former, as in 7ab. 4. Fig. 4. 
which though in magnitude it fall ſhort of the Concha Tridacna of 
Aldrovandus (fo called it ſeems becauſe they made three mouth- 
fuls apiece) yet in form it ſhews to be ſo very like, as may be ſeen 
alſo in Zonſlon, Tab. 13. that were it not a one, 1 muft pro- 
nounce it the ſame®, This I found at Great Rolwright in a bluiſh 
: clay, whereof, and of nothing elſe, it ſeems to be concreted ; 
. for it do's not much exceed it in hardneſs, and ſtill participates 
| moſt of that colour, though covered with a bright and ſhining 
fſubflance, by the Naturaliſts called Hoplites, or Armatura : of 
| which more anon when I come to Cornu 4mmonins, a ſtone, the 
| moſt of any adorned with that ſub/tance. 
| 


66. Another ſort there is found at Heddington Quarries, whoſe 
lines or fri are not drawn like the two former, from the com- 
| miſſure of the valves to the rim, but tranſverfly and circularly 
| from one ſide of the ſtone to the other ; the leſter circles having 
£ place next the commiſſure, and the greater next to the rim of the 
ſtone, as in Tab. 4. Fig.5, which feems much to reſemble the 
Concha rugata of Rondoletius *, with valves ſwelling very high; of 
colour it is cinereous, inclining to yellow, not hollow within, but 
a ſolid /one, and of much the ſame texture with the rubble of che 
Quarry, 4 
| 67.. Of the ſmaller Conchites there are alſo ſeveral ſorts, differ- 
| ing in colour, lineation and valves ; for at Teynton and abont Bur- 
"| ford, wherethey are found in the Fietds, they are moſt of them 
yellow, with their valves rifing high and approaching to around *: 
| but at Glympton, where they are only found in a ſpring that riſes 
| 
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| h Vid. Concham imbricatam minimam Aldrovandi. de Teft. lib. 3. cap. 43- i Rondoletins de teftaceis, Fb.x. 
| cap. 25. * Theſe madered hot and pur into drink, are accounted in this Country a preſent remedy for 
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in a Wood about a mile Southwa.d from the Church, they are 
much more deprefſed and of a cinereous colour ; but both having 
their lineations from the commiſſure to the rim,they are both there- 
fore repreſented under one draught, 7ab. 4. Fig. 6. ; 
- 68. How it thould come about that theſe C ock/e-/tones of Glym- 
pton ſhould only be found at the Fountain- head, and no where 
lower in the ſtream, nor that I could hear of, in the Fields about, 
I muſt acknowledg to be a knot not eafily looled. Some have 
thought them brought out from amongſt the Rocks, at the bot- 
tom of the hill where the Spring riſes ; others that they are 
formed by a peculiar virtue: of the water, as it runs over the 
rubble ſtones that lye near its exit for, ſay they, if you pick 
them never ſo clean away, in few months time you ſhall have' as 
many more, And indeed it muſt be confeſt, that I met with ſe- 
veral that were only ſtriated on one fide, and rubble ſtone on the 
other ; and ſome of them but juſt begun to be a little lineated : 
However it be, I ſhall determine nothing yet, having imployed a 
careful and ingenious perſon to watch the increaſe and lineations 
of theſe Fones, which when roughly underſtood, ſhall be faith- 
fully communicated, 

69. Befide thoſe of clympton, hive are others at Cornwell, in 
the Park of the Right Worſhipful Sir Thomas Penny/ton, found in 
a bank of yellowiſh clay, of a much different form, and tranſ- 
verily ſtriated, as in Tab. 4. Fig. 7. which though indeed for 
the moſt part are hard ſtones, yet I was ſhewed ſeveral by the 
Ingenious Owner of the place, that were nothing but clay, not 
differing at all from that in the bed wherein they lye, and out of 
which they ſeem to be formed, bur in #gure only ; which 1s alſo 
different from all the bivaluular Conche that I find in Books, or 
have ſeen in colle&ions of that ſort of Shell-fiſh. 

70. And ſo is the figure. of the Conchites found in Hornton 
Quarry, near approaching to an oyal, and ſcarce ſtriated at all ; 
which inclines me at leaſt to doubt, if not certainly to conclude, 
that theſe Cockl/e-like flones were never heretofore any real Cock/e- 
ſhells, thus tranſmuted by the penetrating force of petrifying 
juices,but that moſt of them (as the ingenious Mr. Lifer © thinks) 
ever were, as they now are, Lapides ſui generts, differing not only 
from one another, but many of them from any thing in Nature 
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beſide, that the freſh or ſalr-water can any where afford us. Bur 
before I engage in this great controverſie, let us firſt confider a 
few more of theſe ones reſembling flell-#/þ. 

71. And firſt, th&above-mention'd Conchites found in Horn- 
ton quarry, and repreſented in 7ab. 4. Fig. 8. which is not a 
ſolid fone within (as all the Cock/c-flones hitherto deſcribed have 
been) but hollow, and filled with far ; ſomtimes ſhot into ir- 
regular figures, but for the moſt part forked, as in Fi ig. 9, the 
baſis, or place where the branches of the fork are conjoyned, be- 
ing rooted (in all that I have yet ſeen) at the commiſſure or hinge 

of the valves, and the branches extending themſelves in the 
broader parts of the Conchites ; of which operation of Nature I 
can give no other account, bur that it was firſt obſerved, by the 
Reverend and Ingenious Mr. Clark, Refor of Dreyton near Ban- 
bury, from whom, befide other favors, I received many of 
them. | 
72. After the bivaloular Cockles found always with their 
valves cloſed together, come we next to confider the other Bi- 


_ valves found never ſo, but their valves always apart. And ſuch 


are the ſtones reſembling Ecallops, and ſome other ſtriated Con- 
chylia : whereof that repreſented Fig. 10. is the moſt curious in 
ts kind I ever yet ſaw, found in Heddingtor quarries by Mr. Ri- 
chard Stapley, an ingenious young Man, and learned in theſe mat- 
ters, to whom I am beholding not only for this, but for ſome o- 
ther choice flones hereafter to be mention'd. Which amongſt all 
the Pedines or Eſcallop-ſbells 1 could find in the /Fhyographers, beſt 
reſembles the Peffen afper of Aldrovandus'. Of colour it is yel- 
lowiſh, cared on both fides, the lineations from the commiſſure to 
the rim of the ſtone very prominent, and yet having ſome 0- 
ther tranſoerſe lines (not bending to, but from the commiſſure) 
ſtanding upon them, and not paflirſs through the deep furrows 
ſo as to joyn with each other, 

73. As the tranfoerſe lines do in the next following Peffinites, 
Fig. 11. where they are both of equal depth, and very ſmall, 
thick and fine ; the tranſverſe lines all of them bent to the commiſ- 
ſure, but the other /iriz not meeting together in it, as in the for- 
mer and following Eſcallops * This ſtone is of a light reddiſh co- 
lour, eared on both fides, and found in the quarries in the pariſh 


of Hl edding ton. | De Teftaceic, ib. 3. cap. 69. 
74. And 
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74. And ſo was the next Fore in form of a Pedunculus,. oe 
little Eſcallop, Fig. 12. of a whitiſh yellow colour, the frie 
large and broad, but the zranſverſe lines ſmall, cared like the for- 
mer on both fides : Which alſo argues, that this ſtone was never 
heretofore the ſhell of a Fiſh, and thus caſt into ſtone by an Ani- 
mal mold. For the Pefunculi, ſays Rondeletins ”, are a diſtin& 
ſpecies from the Pefines or larger Eſcallops, and never have ears 
but on one fide, which indifferently are either on the right or left ; 
except that we ſhall ſay that this was once the ſhell of a young 
Pefen, not-yet come to its full growth. 

75- To this alſo may bereterr'd another of the ſame texture, 
only ſomwhat bigger, and wanting the ears of a Pedunculites, or 
little Eſcallop-/tone, Fig. 13. which becauſe it ſhews no ſigns of 
its ears being broken off, I ſuppoſe may either repreſent the Cha- 
ma fſiriata Pefiniformis of Aldrovandus ", or elle the "Pefunculus of 
Bellonius, which (as quoted by the Zooprapher Geſner *) he not 
only ſays has no ears, but has exhibited it in Sculpture. 

76. And ſo perhaps may the next fone, Fig. 14. except we 
ſhall rather make it the firſt of the Conchites 8Friati, or ſtreaked 
Cockle flones, which indeed I cannot chuſe but aflent too, becauſe 
of its bearing too much on one fide, which I find the Pefinites 
or Eſcallop flones do not : and becauſe it cannot be a 7ellinites, 
which ſhell-fiſh (if at all) is never ſtreaked that way, Letit 
therefore paſs only for a ſtreaked Cockle Fone, which are plenti- 
fully found not only at Heddington, and about Shot-over, but in 
the Quarries near Stunsfeld, North Leigh, and Little Milton ; and 
are placed here, becauſe found like che Eſcallop fones, always with 
their ſhels apart. 

77. Whereof there are ſome larger, and as it were heaped up- 
on one another, as in 7ab. 4. Fig. 15; and others fingle, as in 
Fig. 17. The real ſhell-5fb of which kind, called Conchylia ſtria- 
za, though thus lineated without, are always, ſays Aldrovandus®, 
plain and ſmooth within, contrary to what we find in theſe Con- 
chites firiati, as'is ſhewn by Fig. 16. which shews the in-fide of 
one of thoſe ſtones, not only lineated from the commiſſure to the. 
rim, but adorned alſo with four or five tranſverſe fillets, not made 
of one, bur ſeveral conjoyned Vines, which ſeems alſo to conclude 

m De Teſtaceis, hb. 1, cap. 16. * De Tefaceis, lib. 3.cap. 69 * De Aquatil. lib. 4.p.813- v De Te- 


ftaceis, ib. 3. cap. 44. 
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It to be. Laps ſui generts, and not to have been molded by a ſtria- 
red 'C ockel-ſhell. 

78. Beſide Cockle and Eſcallop-Stones, there are others that 
ſeem to be of the Oy/er kind, found plentifully in the Gravel- 
pirs without St. Clements, in C owley-common, and in a wood near 
Wood-eaton : amongſt them there are ſome of an oblong figure, ve- 
ry thick, and of. a bluiſh colour, ſuchas that depifed Fig. 18.* 
which I gueſs may be the ſame with the petrified Concha oblonge 
craſſa, mentioned by Dr. Merret 3, found in Worceſter-ſhire, and 
there called Crow-/tones, Crow-cups, or Egg-ſlones ; or elſe the 
more protuberant part of the Mytulus niger of Aldrovandus *, or 
the Mytulus of Rondeletins *, 

79. But others are again of the true Oy/ter ſhape, called OFra- - 
cites, Or 2MYgppeov, repreſented Fig. 19. ſome whereof are blue, | 
and others reddiſþ, of the colour of the Gravel ont of which 
they are taken -. Theſe are generally greater, thicker and weigh- 
tier, than the true OyFer-fhell, yet like them ſeem to be reſolved, 
according to the opinion of Szeno*, into many little ſhells, the 
innermoſt being always the greate/?, and the outermoſt the /eafF : 
Upon which very account I con{d eafily have afſented, that theſe, 
and the former, might onte indeed have been fell 5/þ; but that 
we only find (juſt as in the Eſcallops) the protuberant parts of the 
ſhells, and never any of the fat ones; which had they,been once 
fiſhes, we have little reaſon to think, - could have been thus abſent 
from them. 

80. We find alſo in Oxford. -/hire a ſort of Mytuloides ; or 
Muſcle-ſtones, of an odd kind of figure, and not eafie perhaps to 
be parallel'd, though the zeSFaceous Kingdom be of large extent : 
They are not hollow, but within a zerra lapidoſa of a yellowiſh 
colour, and cover'd without with a white ſhining kind of Arma- 
ture, with ablong lineations agreeable to the figure of the fone, as 
inTab.5. Fig. 1. found in digging a Well in the Pariſh of Cley- 
don. To which we may add another ſort remarkably ſmall, found 

in Heddington Quarries, Fig, 2, which finiſh my diſcourſe con- 

cerning ſuch ſtones as reſemble the o5-exngherns,, Or teFaceous ſoell- 
f/þ. Whencel proceed 

81. To Jones repreſenting the pgaanzSepus, or the ſeell-fjfb of 


q Pinaxrerum Natur. Brit, p.216. * De T#ſtaceis; lib. 3-cap-.71« © De Teſtaceis, [i6. 1. cap. 46: © In 
Prodromi ver. Angl.p. T59 76. "3 
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the ſofter cruFaceons kind, ſuch as that Tab.g, Fig.3. in ſubſtance 
and hardneſs much like a Pebble, and of colonr yellowiſh; divi- 
ded firſt by five pretty ſtraight /ines, adorned on each fide with 
double ſets of points, aſcending from a protuberant umbilicus in 
the baſis of the ſtone, to another of like form at the top, but fo- 
liated round in manner of a Roſe : And after again ſubdivided by 
five other indented lines, terminated before they reach the a4 
lici ; by which means the ſpaces berween thele lines are all penta- 
gons, like the outer ſcales of tome ſort of 7ortoiſe. Much ſuch 
another //one as this I find in Aldrovandus, in his Book De 7eſta- 
ceis ®; which becauſe he thought reſembled the fea Urchin depri- 
ved of its outward prickly coat, he calls Echinus lapis ſpoliatus a 
ſuis ſpins  Butir ſeeming to me to be much more like the Effrice 
 marino ,, fi ritrava nelli mari profondi , of Ferrante Imperato*, 1 
chuſe rather to call it Hiftricites, or Porcupine-/tone without bri- fi 
ftles. This was found in the C/i/tern Country, near Stonor- 
houſe, and ſent me by the Worshipful Tho. Stonor Eſq; the 
Proprietor of the place, and one of the Nobleff Encouragers of || 
this Deſign. 4 

82. And ſo was the following curiouſly embroider*'d fone, 
Fig.4. much reſembling the petrified Riccio marino, or ſea Urchin | 
of [/mperatus *, found in the ſame place alſo without prickles, but 
much differing from the former in colour and ſubſtance, as alſo | 
from the fone of that Learned Author : For whereas he confeſſes | 
that was but of the confiſtence of the Lime-/lone; ours, though 
without of a whizifþ cinereous colour, within is a hard black flint, 
covered over with thin glittering plates, ſet edg-ways to the 
ball of the flint, out of which thoſe uniform eminencies and de- 
preſſures, thoſe waved and tranſverſe linentions are all framed. 

83. Thele are found in great plenty in the Ifle of Malta, and 
by the Country men there, ſays the Ingenious Boccone?, called 
Mamelles de Saint Paul, becauſe of the lenticular eminencies and 
ſmall roundures, that fill the whole ſurface of the fone ; or rather 
becauſe they are ſomtimes found coupled two and two, as may 
be ſeen in the /eulptures of the ſame Author, By Boetins and 
Geſner, and all the old Authors, they are called Ova anguina, 
Serpents eggs ; perchance becauſe from the baſes there iſſue as it 


u De Teftacess ib. 3.cap. 40. w DelP Hiſt. Natwrale, 1:6. 28. cap. x. » Dell Hiſt. Naturale, 616. 24.c.26- 
y Recherches &+ 0b/ervations Naturelles: Lettre vingt ſixieme. 
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were five tails of ſerpents, waved. and attenuated towatd the 
upper part of the $Fones. They tell us alſo a ſtory of its being 
engendered from the ſalivation and [lime of ſnakes, and caſt into 

| the Air by the force of their /ebilations, where if taken, has ef- 
| fe&s as wonderful as its generation, and therefore of great eſteem 

| amongſt the French Druids. But I care not to ſpend my time in 

ll Romance, and therefore proceed | 

; 84. To another Echinites, reſembling the inner ſhell of the 

| Echinus ovarius or Eſculentus, fo called from a ſort of quingque- 

 partite or fellated eggs, that this kind of Echinus has within it 
good to eat. Their outermoſt coatis full of /barp prick/es, upon 

which account they are ſomtimes called Chaſtaignes de Mer, or 
fea Cheſnuts, becauſe of their likeneſs to rough prickles that - 
encompaſs Cheſnuts whilſt they are on the Tree ; for which ve- 

Ty reaſon they are alſo called Heriſons de Mer, ſea Hedg-hogs, and 

Cardui Marini, ſea Thiftles : which rough coat of theirs, when 
the Fiſh is dead, coming off from them, they then diſcover 
their inward ſhell of that curious workmanſhip, that is lively repre- 
j| fented by our ſtone, Fig. 5. made up of ſo many compartements 
and eminencies, and ſo regularly diſpoſed, that, ſays Monſreur de 
Rochefort * (who calls them alſo Pommes de Mer, or ſea Apples) 

the moſt ingenious Embroiderer would be much troubled to imi- 

| tate them. This Echinites ovarius was found in the Pariſh of 
| Teynton, and ſent me by my worthy and ingenious Friend Mr.” 

Robert Veyſey, to whom alſo Iam beholding for many other mat« 

ters mentioned in this Eſſay. 

8s. From Teynton alſo was ſent me another of this kind, 
but much ſmaller, not exceeding the Rouncival pea, or French 
Halſlet in bigneſs ; and'*yet with lines of compartement, and 0- 
ther eminencies as large as the former, but much fewer 1m num- 
ber : to which, whether there be any Animal in Nature whoſe 
fell will exa&ly, or for the moſt part correſpond, 1 much que- 
ſtion ; wherefore thatit may be examined both at home and as 
broad, I have cauſcd it to be engraven, Fig. 6. 

86. To which add afourth ſort with its prickles ſtill on, found 
plentifully in the Quarries near Shotover-þill, very like to the #fth 
ſort of Echinus of Arifotle, as depicted by Rondeletins *, wholg 
inward ſhell it ſeems is very ſmall, but its prick/es long and ſtub- 


| z Hiſtory of che Iles Antilles, or Caribby Iſlands, ths I9. art,13. ©® De Lon libs 18. cap- 33s | 
| O 2 born 
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born, found always in the deepeſt waters, and ſticking to Rocks, 

much after the ſame manner as here repreſented 1n ſtone, Fig, 7, 
y which in conformity to Ariſ/orle may be called Echinites minutus. 
And this had ended my Diſcourſe of Stones reſembling Shel]. 
fi of the cruftaceous kind, but that I am admoniſh'd by the 
Learned, and deſervedly Famous Virtues, Mr. Hook” and Mr. 
Ray ©, and ſince them by the Ingenious Sicilian Gentleman Mon- 
freur Boccone *, 

87. That the fſlone commonly ſtiled Cornu Ammonts, alſo be- 
longs to this place, as being nothing elle but the petrified /bel] 
of the Nautilus, or Coguille de Porcellain ; or as Rondeletius © calls 
it, the teftaceous Polypus. OF theſe we find plenty in the Coun- 
'ry of Oxford, of different co/ours, figures, cizes, but all ſo curled 
up within themſelves, that the place of the head is always in the 
circumference and the tail ia the center of the ſtone, and therefore 
by the Ancients called Cornua 4mmon#, for that they reſembled 
the curled horns of the Ram, worſhipp'd by the name of Zupi- 
ter Ammon in the deſarts of Africa”; to whom Alexander the 
Great having declared himſelf Son, that he might be the more like 
ſo inhuman a Father, he aſſumed the horns of the Ram Deity, as 
may be ſeen on the /mpreſſes of ſome of his Mony. And ſo did 
Lyſumachus that ſucceeded him in Thrace®, Attila the Hun, and 
ſome other proud Princes. 

88. The places in this County moſt remarkable for this /one, 
are 1, The City of Oxford it ſelf, where, in digging cellars, foun- 
dations, 4yc. chiefly in the eaſtern parts of it, they. are commonly 
met with ; whereof ſome are ſmall, the parts protuberant, and 
{ſwelling to a round, as in Zab. 5. Fig. 8. others broader and 
more depreſſed, as in Fig.q, but the /ineafions of both waved, and 
extended from toward the center, to a- ſingle edged ridge in the 
back of the fone: and therein different from a third ſort found 
alſo at Oxford, whoſe lineations are larger, not ſo thick nor waved, 
and terminated at great prozuberances on each fide of the fone, be- 
tween which, on the broad back of it, there intercede other /i- 
neations, the whole body of the fone being alſo divided by Su- 

zures, in form much reſembling the leaves of Oak, as in Fig. 10. 
The two latter of theſe are both perforated at the center, and there- 


_ Þ Micograph. Obſerv. 17. < Obſervations Topograph. p. 123: 4 Recherches &- Obſervations Na- 
turelles, Lettre2$.. e De Piſcibus, [ib. 17. cap. 9. f Ouint. Curtii de reb. Geft. Alexandri, Hi#tor. lib. 4. 
£ Sce the Cabinet in the —_ Library. 
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fore called by Bauhinus ", Cornua Ammonis pertuſa : And all thre: 


adorned with a ſhining braſen Armature, in luſter equalling thar 
metal itſelf, yer of which in ſubſtance it has nothing leſs, though 


| Agricola have athrmed it to be nature rudimentum id metallum face- 
re diſcentts. 


89. Boetins de Boot, in his Book de Lapidibus ty Gemms#s\, thinks 
the fone it ſelf naturally of a ferrugineous colour, which lying in 
an Earth ſated wichan aluminous juice, is changed thereby into 
this braſen colour. To which de Laet* in his Supplement, adds, 
atramentum ſutorium ; both which; he ſays, joined, give that co- 
lour to /ron, For my part, I rather think it may be performed 


by Mature, much after the ſame manner they guild money at our 


Engliſh Baths; if fo, there will be requiſite ſomthing urinous, 
which they always add zhere to ſuperinduceſuch a colour,where- 
of more at large when come into Somerſet-ſbire. 

90, Theſccond place eminent for produQion of theſe Jones, 


1s the Pariſh of Cleydon, where they find them of many more 
turns than thoſe at Oxford, though nor much bigger 5 without 


Armature, of a yellowiſh colour (like the 4fterie before men- 
tion'd fonnd at the ſameplace) and differently ftriated, as in Fig. 
11, in which the/trie from the innermoſt part of the /one are all 
ſingle, but many of them divided before they reach the rim of it, 
where they are terminated with a back much more protuberant 
than the reſt of the /one, but alike friaRd. 

91, Near Thame, in the Fields Eaſtward from the Church, they 
ſomtimes meet alſo with the Cornu Ammonss, ſtriated ſingly like 
the former, near the inner part of the fone, and preſently divi- 
ding, but without termination either at any ridge, or other protu- 
berancies in the back ; the diviſion being continued to the other 
fide of the tone, where tis made again into one common /inea- 
tion, as in Fig.12, Of which ſort I had ſome arches or parts ſent 
me alſo from Chi/lehampton, by the Right Worſhipful Sir Zobr! 
D*Oyly Baronet, in whom flouriſh all the Virtues of that ancient 
Houſe. But theſe (not like the former) a hard fone, but ſome 
of them a kind of Terra lapidoſa, or hardened yellow clay, one 
degree perhaps above that of the bed wherein they lay ; which 
(befide Sir Thomas Pennyſtons elay Cockles) ſeem to overthrow 


k Foarn, Bauhinude Lapidibu variis in fine Hiſt. admirabilis fontis Bollenſis i Cap. 246. k De La- 
pid. c- Gemmic, cap. 22. | | 
Steno's 
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Steno's! firſt conjefture concerning theſe matters : That they are 
always found in the ſame place, of the ſame conſiſtence and that there 
are no ſigns amongst them of ſooner or later production. 

92. And ſodo the Ophiomorphit's found in a bluiſh clay in the 

Pariſh of Great Rolwright, Eaſtward from the Church, whereof 
ſomeare ſo ſoft, that *tis eafie to preſs them aſunder with ones 
fingers ; and others a hard bluiſh fone. But though they agree 
with the former in the manner of produdion, they differ as much 
in the manner of their /ineations, for whereas their Frie were di- 
vided near the rim, ſome of the /ineations of theſe come toge- 
ther there, and are united in pretty large protuberant knobs on 
each fide the back of the Fone, which in theſe being broad and 
ſomwhat riſing, is croſſed by other arched lines that intercede the 
eminencies. as in Fig, 13. | 
93. Other Ophiomorphit's there are, that have only ſtraight 
ſingle ribs, which terminate alſo in ſtraight ridges that run along 
on each fide the back of the ſtone ; between which two ridges, 
there riſes a third more prominent one, juſt in place as it were of 
the Spina dorſalis, as in Tab.s. Fig. 14. which though not wreath- 
ed, bur plain like the other lower ridges on each hand it, I take 
to be the Cornu Ammon criſtatum of Fohannes Bauhinus®, One 
of theſe, of about four inches over, and made np of as many 
turns,was given me by the Reverend and Learned Dr. ZohnWallss ; 
and there is another amofigſt the Kewnaiz of the Medicin School, 
of above eight inches diameter, taken up as they ſay ſomwhere 
abon Corpus Christi College. 

94. There are allo 0rphiomorphit's. found ſomtimes about 
Adderbury, about two miles from Banbury, but ſo very ſeldom, 
that though I were there ofcen, I could meet with none of them ; 
ſo that I cannot inform the Reader whether they are of any pecu- 
liar kind, different from what have been already deſcrib'd,or no : 
However, that the Town has nor its name from theſe ſtones (as 
Mr. Ray thinks) Idare confidently avouch, Adderbury being only 
the vulgar name : for in the Court Rolls of New College, (and 0- 
other Inſtruments) to which the Lordſhip of the Town belongs, it is 
written Eabberbury, perhaps from Sr. Ebbathe tutelar Saint of the 
Church. 

95. Thebiggeſt of the kind that I have yet met with, was at 


11s traftatu de Canis Carcharie d:ſſeftocapite,p. u8. m Johannes Bauhinus de Lepidibus wariis in fine 
Biſt, admirabilis fontis, Bollenſis p. 20. 
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Clifton near Dorcheſter, but found as I was told ar Sandford near Ox-- 
ford, about eleven inches over, and ſeventeen pounds in weight ; 
having ſingle ribs only, without knobs or ridges at the back, which 
is plain and even, as in Fig. 15, which though little more than 
half ſo big as that mention'd by Dr. Merret of 21 inches diame- 
ter *, that he ſaw in the Garden of one Mr. Rawdon, yer I gueſs 
it muſt needs ſo extravagantly exceed-the biggeſt Nautilus or Por- 
cellane-ſbell, both in laticade and number of turns, that we muſt 
be forced to ſeek out another origin for it. 

96. Beſide, its being in-laid with a ſmall ſort of Conchites, ſo 
placed in its fides, that they have ſegments (if I may ſo call them) 
. within the very bulk or body of the Ophiomorphite, ſeems flatly 
trodeny its original from the Nautilzs, for had this fallen out by 
compreſtion of their ſhells together, their uniform figures muſt 
needs have been ſpoiled, contrary to what appears as well in the 
fone as its draught. Which brings me to conſider the great Oue- 
ion now ſo much controverted in the World. 


Whether the ſtones we find in the forms of Shell-fiſh, be Lapides 
ſui generis, naturally produced by ſome extraordinary plaſtic 
virtue /atent in the Earth or Quarries where they are found © 
Or whether they rather owe their form and figuration to the 
ſhells of zhe Fiſhes they repreſent, brought to the places 
where they are now found by aQDeluge, Earth-quake, or ſome 
other ſuch means, and there being filled with mud, clay, 
and peirifying juices, have in tra of time been turned into 
ſtones, as we now find them, flill retaining the ſame Shape 
in the whole, with the ſame lineations, ſutures, eminen- 
cies, cavities, orifices, points, that they had whil'/t they 
were ſhells ? | 


97. In the handling whereof, though I intend not any per- 
emptory deciſion, but a friendly debate; yet having according to 
the wiſhes and advice of thoſe Eminent Virtuoſs, Mr. Hook and 
Mr. Ray, made ſome confiderable colleftions of theſe kind of 
things, and obſerved many particulars and circumſtances con- 
cerning them : Upon-mature deliberation, I muſt confeſs I am 
| inclined rather to the opinion of Mr. Lifter, that they are Lapides 


* Pinax rerum Naturalinm, 'p. 215, There is another about that gr in the Repoſitory of the 
RojalScciety, "en by the Right Honorable Hezry Earl of Norwich, Earl Marſbal of England. 
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fui peners ; than to theirs, That they are thus formed in an Animal 
mold. The latter opinion appearing at preſent to be prefied with 
far more, and more inſuperable difficulties than the former. 

98. For they that hold zheſe Foxes were thus formed in the 
ſhells of fiſhes, muſt ſuppoſe either with Szeno", that they were 
brought hither by the Deluge in the days of 2% or by ſome 0- 
ther more particular, and perhaps National Flood, ſuch as the 
Ogygean, of Deucalionian in Greece, than either of which there 1s 
nothing more improbable. 

99. Firſt, not by the Flood in the days of Noah, neat; 
that (and for very good reaſons too) ſeems not to have been yni- 
verſal, and at moſt to have covered only the continent of 4/14 ©, 
and not to have extended it ſelf to this then uninhabited Weſtern 
part of the World. Burt ſuppoſe it were univerſal, yet it pro- 
ceeded from Rain, which (as Mr. Ray well obſerves) would more 
likely have carryed ſhells down into the fea, than brought any 
upwards from it. And if it be further urged, That the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up”, and that the Deluge proceeded 
partly from a breaking forth and over-flowing of the ſea, which - 
conſequently might bring in the /helIs:; It may be anſwered, that 
. the over-flowing, either gradually increaſed upon the Earth, or 
was violent : if gradually, as it is moſt likely (for God cauſed not 
any wind to paſs over the Eagth till the Waters began to aflwace 3; 
and beſides, the Waters that deſcended in Rain, in all probabi- 
lity atfirſt ran downto the Sea, and gave ſome check to its foods) 
why ſhould we think that any ſeell-f/b, eſpecially of the teface- 
ous kind, whereof there are ſome that always ſtick to rocks, and 
others that have no locomotion, as OzFers, Muſcles, &c. but what 
is given them by the Waters violence, ſhould leave their beds in 
the Sea at all, and be carried aloft to the tops of Mountains. 
And if wiolent, then ſuch a Flood would have indifferently ſcat- 
tered all ſorts of ſhells over the whole face of the Earth, eſpeci- 
ally in all valleys ; whereas we find the ſtones that reſemble them 
many times at the tops of h://s, and but in few valleys ; and thoſe 
not ſcattered neither indifterently one amongſt another, but for 
the moſt part thoſe of a kind together ; and of the ſame kind 
too, thoſe of different /ineations together. Thus at Cornwell 


i —_—_ 9 Vide Stillingfleti Origines Sacras,, 7 3. Cap-4. P Gen.C-7.yer.11, 4 Gen. cap. 8. 
ver, 
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and Hornton we find only Conchites or Cockle-Fones, and thoſe 
Friated (if at all) from fide to fide rranſverſly, as in Tab. 4: Fig 
7, 8. Ando at Glympton only Cock/e-Fones, but lineated the con- 
trary way from the commiſſure to the rim; as in Fi ig. 6:0f the ſame 
Tab. On Comley-common we find nothing but Oftracites, ſuch as 
in Tab. 4. Fig. 19. And in the Gravel-pits of St. Clements a nix 
ture of ſuch Oy/ter-Foxes, and (to whichT believe it will be hard 
ro adapt a ſhell-#/þ) the ſtone Belemnites, The Nephiri or Lapis 
Megaricus at Langley, is a bed of nothing but Cockles as ſmall as 
peaſe ; and that at Charlton the ſame, only the Cockles are ſom» 
what bigger. So that theſe beds of Cock/e-fones (if they muſt 
needs have been /hell-#/þ) ſeem rather to have been their breed- 
ingplaces, where they had aboad for ſome confiderable time 
(efpecially where we find them of ſeveral cizes) than brought hi- 
ther in the flood in the time of Noah , which remained on the 
Earth but forty natural days, too ſmall a time for ſo many ſbell-#/Þ, 
ſo diſperſed,. as they muſt be preſumed to be by ſo violent a mo- 
tion, to get together and ſequeſter themſelves from all e« 
ther company, and ſet them down,. each ſort, in a convenient 
ſtation. a” 

100, And ſecondly, that they ſhould be brought by any other 
food is altogether as unlikely, fince we have no other floods de- 
liver*d down to us, but the Ogygian and Deucalionian, which were 
reſtrained within Greece. But ſuppoſe all that can be defired by 
the adverſe party, that there was ſomtime or other a National 
food here in England, that did fot ſome hundreds of years cover 
the face of the Land, of which there is no Record deliver'd to 
poſterity ; yet that it ſhould cover the higheſt Hills, or if it did, 
that igghould force the ſpells to their tops, which are weighty 
and rather affe& the loweſt places, is a conceflion as hard to be 
granted, as that the Mountains (where ſuch ſtones as reſemble 
them are now found) were heretofore low places and fince raiſed 
by Earth-quakes * a thing by no nftans to be believed of our Nor- 
thern parts, where the Earth-quakes we have at any time are fo 
inconfiderable, that they ſcarce ſomtimes are perceived, much 
leſs affrighten us ; unleſs we ſhall groundleſly grant, that in the 
infancy of the World the Earth ſuffered more concufſions, and con< 
ſequently more mutations in its ſuperficies, than it has done ever 
ſince the Records of time, 
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101: Yetgranting too that in the Primitive Times there were 
ſuch ſtrange Earthquakes, or elſe that there was ſome time of 0. 
ther ſuch a Flood, that did cover our highe/t hills, and which 

- mighr be ſo violent, as to bring ſhells out of the great deep, and 


place them on the tops of Mountains; yet that-our formed fones, 
&- leaſt the moſt of them, were not faſhion'd in ſuch molds, bur 


are Lapides ſui generis, may be ſtrongly ſuſpe&ed from the fol- 
lowing reaſons. 
| 102. Firſt, becauſe I have found ſome of them that reſemble 
fhell-5þ that always ſtick to rocks, and cannot well be preſumed 
to have comeaway with the greateſt Flood, unleſs ſo violent as to 
have brought the Rocks too: and ſuch is that engraven Tab. 5. 
Fig. 7. which whether it beſt repreſent the Echinus quintus of 
Ariſtotle, or ſome ſort of Lepasor Patella, equally makes for my 
purpoſe, neither of them leaving the rock they ſtick roo, being 
Univalves, and having the rok it ſelf inſtead of the other. 

103. Secondly, becauſe there are many ſhells, and other te/7a- 
ceous and bony ſubſtances belonging, to Fiſh, thar muſt alſo have 
been left behind upon the ebb of ſuch a Floodas well as the ref?, of 
which we have no ſtones that reſemble them atall. Such are the 
bones of Whales, Sea-horſes, and the bones of all the ſquammeous 
kind ; the great ſbel{s of the Buccina, Murices, Conche ener, and 
Solenes ; theſword of the Xipbigs or Sword-jiſb, and almolt all 
the cruſtacerus kind, ſuch as Crabs, Congers, Lobfters, Wc. which 
laſt having {ocomotion, I ſhould much rather expeQ&ed to have 
found petrified on the tops of Mountains, than any of the zeflace- 
ons kind, and yet of theſe we meet the feweſt of any. 

104, Thirdly, becauſe there are many Stones formed indeed 
in the manner of Bivatves, &c. which yet reſemble no ſpggies of 
fhell-fjfb now to be found, whereof ſeveral are above-mention'd. 
Andthis is ingeniouſly confeſs'd by Fabizs Columna®, though one 
of the Adverſaries of this my preſent Bpinion : Addemus (lays 
he) PeQuncalorum imagines, frarum quaſdam non niſt lapideas vi- 
dimus, of whichthat he calls his Mytulo-petFunculus rarior Berbe- 
roides, 1s one. If it be ſaid, that poffibly theſe Species may be 
now loſt, Tſhall leave it to the Reader to judge, whether it. be 
likely ' that Providence which took ſo much care to ſecure the 
works of the Creation in Noah” s Flood, ſhould either then, or 


r Aquatit. &+ Terreſtr. obſervat. cap. 21. 
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fince, have been ſo unmindful of ſame /tell-F/b (and of 10 0- 
ther Animals) as to ſuffer any one ſpectes to be loſt. 

105. Fourthly, becauſe there are ſeveral formed fones, that 
no body pretends to know whether to refer, as repreſenting nei- 
ther Animals or Plants, either in the whole or parts ; ſuch as the 
Selenites, AStroites, and Belemnites 5 which if thus tacitly confeſt 
ro be Lapides ſui generis, and formed by ſome latent plaſtick, power 
of the Earth, why might it not as well produce all the ref} ? e- 
ſpecially ſince ſcarce any of them are reduced to Animals of Plants 
without great inconvenience. Thus they that think the 4/terie 


- tobe nothing but the Spine dorſales, or tail-bones of #/þ petrified 


(they confiſting, *tis true, for the moſt part of pieces ſticking to- 
gether like Vertebre) neither can tell us of what ſort of Fiſh, nor 
give us any reaſonable account why the tail-bones of ſuch a parti- 


cular Fiſh (for the 4fterie of all places are Friated alike, and ſeem 


to have had original from the ſame Species) ſhould be thus petri> 
fied, and not the tail-bones as well of ſome others ? 

106, And they that fanſie the ſeveral Species gf Brontie to be 
nothing elſe but the petrified ſbells of Echini Spatagi, or Briſſt; 
would be hard put to itto reconcile the different. conditions of 
that ſbell-F/5 and theſe ſtones : for firſt, the Fiſh it ſelf is but 
rarely found, TeAay0: 9 arzror, lays Ariſtotle *, which is alſo con- 
firmed by Rondeletins ©, whereas the Stones are plentiful enough. 
Again, the Echinus Spatagus has but few briſtles, aculezs parvis 4 
raris ſeptus, ſays the ſame Rondeletins ©, and thoſe, it we may be- 
lieve the Cuts of Authors, but diſorderly ſet ; which how a- 
orecable to our Brontie, Tab. 2.and 3. let any man judge. The 
firſt of them indeed in the groſs Figure, is like the Heriſſons Spa- 
tagi of Boccone* which he ſaw in Holland, flat like a ſmall cake ; 
but he tells us nothing of ſuch numberleſs ſmall annulers as there 
are in our Stones, which if heretofore the places of ſo many 
briſtles, but illagree with the deſcription of Rondeletius. Beſide 
theſe of Oxford-ſhire, there are: ſeveral other ' ſorts that I have 
ſeen in other Counties (hereafter to be repreſented, in- caſe this 
Efay prove acceptable) which [could heartily wiſh the Ingenious 
Steno and Boccone, or any other Curioſo's, for the better clearing 
of this great Controverſie, would undertake to parallel (and ſo 
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of other formed ſtones) with ſhells in all parts anſwerable. 
107. They that think the Cornua Ammons, or Ophiomorphites, 
to have been formerly nothing but Porcellane-/þells, ſeem alſo to 
be preſſed with the like difficulties : for either there are ſeveral 
forts of them not known to (T am ſure not deſcribed by) Authors, 
or elſe our Fones muſt have their formation from a different mold 
than their ſbel/s. For firſt, the ſhells ſeem to be extravagantly 
broad at the mouth, as deſcribed by Rondeletius and Zonfton, and 
not to haye more than two other ſmall turns at moſt ; whereas the 
turns of the Ophiomorphit's are proportionable to one another, 
and in number many times four or five, and ſomtimes fix, if we 
may believe Aldrovandus* : Of which difference Chioccus ? ſeems 
to have been ſo well aware in his deſcription of the latter part of 
the Muſeum Calceolarium, that he makes the Cornu Ammonss and 
Nautilus lapideus to be quite different things, and deſcribes the 
fatter very broad at the greater end, and with but one turn, ſom- 
what like indeed to the Porce/lane-fhell. | 
108. Befidg {o far are ſome of our Engliſh Ophiomorphit's 
from ever having been formed by the /be/l of the Nautilus, that 
at Huntley-Nab in the North-riding of Tork-fhire, they are found 
always included in other great round fones, not unlike, ſays Mr, 
Cambden*, to Cannon bullets, And at Whitby, ſays Mr. Ray *, in 
ſtones of a /enticular fgure, which if formerly they had been the 
ſhells of Nautili, how they ſhould become thus included in fones 
alſo of a determinate figure, is a difficulty more inſuperable than 
any of the former. Add hereunto that Mr, Cambden *, and fince 
him Dr. Childrey © plainly avouch, that the Ophiomorphit's of Cain- 
> ſham, have ſome of them heads, and that in zhzs they differ from 
thoſe of Tork-ſhire : Vidimus enim lapidem hinc delatum ſerpentis in 
ſpiram revoluti effgie, cujus caput in circumferentia prominuit. extrema 
cauda centrum occupante, are the very words of Mr. Cambden. 
Which if I find true when I come into Somer/et-fbire, will give me, 
and I doubt not, others ſatisfa&ion beyond all exception ; for 
that the /e/ls of the Nautili have any ſuch matter, no body yer 
has, nor will dare to pretend. 
'Io09, To which alſo add the greazneſs of ſome of theſe fones, 


whereof there are ſome it ſeems near two © foot in diameter, far 
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exceeding, ſays Mr. Ray © the bulk of any ſbell-#5 now living in 
our ſeas, To which it it be ſaid that moſt perrifcations are made 
either by aggregation,or by intruſion or protruſion of parts, which 
always increaſe the bulk of the ſubjeF: It may be anſwered, that 
though ſuch augmentation mult be allowed indeed in many caſes; 
yet'ſure it did not ſo fall out in the perrification of the Nephiri or 
c ock/e-ſione at Langley, where the Joes are much leſs than moſt 
Natural /þells. 

110. Fifthly, becauſe that even thoſe Pl which ſo exafly 
repreſent ſome ſort of fbell-fifb, as Oyſters, Cockles, toc. that there 
can be no exception upon the account of foure, but that they 
might formerly have been ſhells indeed ; at ſome places are found 
with only one ſhell, and not the orber.. Thus in Cowley-common 
we meet only with the gibboxs, and not the fat ſhell of the petri- 
fied Oyffer, and fo of the Eſcallop-ſlones in the Quarries near 
Shot-over ; which had they been once the ſhells of Oy/ters and 
Eſcallops, in all probability had ſcarce been thus parted. 

111, Sixthly, becauſe I can by no means ſatisfie my felf, how 
it ſhould come to paſs, that in caſe theſe ſtones had once been 
molded in ſhells, ſome of the ſame kind ſhould be found in beds, 
as the Conchites at Langley, Charleton, Adderbury, and others, 
ſcatter*d as at G/ympton and 7eynton ; and fo the Oftracites at Shot- 
over and Cowley, Nor how it ſhould fall out, that ſome of theſe 
Bivalvulars ſhould always be found with their ſhells apart, as the 
Oftracites and Pedtines : and others always cloſed together, as the 
Conchites in all places I have yet ſeen. 


112. Laſtly, becauſe many of theſe formed flones ſeem now to «. . 


be 1n feri, as the Selenites at Shot-over and Hampton-Gay, the 
Conchites at Glympton and Cornwell, where within one of the clay 
Cockles above-mentioned, I found a little one of fone, not ex- 
ceeding a vetch in bigneſs ; which had they been formed thereto- 
fore by Cock/e-ſhells, in all likelyhood would both either have 
been Stone or Clay. Nor can itbeſaid they were brought hither 
by different Floods, becauſe they were both found in the ſame 
bed, one included inthe other. Which is all I have to urge for 
this part of the Oueſtion, but that in the Biſboprick of Hildeſheim, 
between 4/feld and Eimbec, there 1s a ſort of Ochre that forms 
itſelf in this manner into the ſhape of OyFers *: And that Mr. Ray 
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was informed by a perſon of good credit, of a //one of this na- 
ture reſembling a Cock/e-ſhell, found in the belly of a Beef, where 
in all likelyhood it bred, and ſhot into that fgure : Which if true, 
ſays he, there can beno reaſon to doubr, but that thoſe in the 
Quarries and other places are ſo generated. 

113. But againſt this opinion there are ſeveral conſiderable 
objeftions brought by the ingenious Mr. Hook, Steno and 
Boccone, which I ſhall next faithfully propound to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and then ſee whether they may not more eafily be 
ſolved, than the arguments on the other fide perhaps are like 
to be. 

114. Firſt, That amongſt thoſe fones, there are ſome with 
the perfe& ſhell, in figure, colour and ſubſtance, ſticking to their 
ſurface ;. eſpecially, ſays Mr. Hook®; (diſcourfing of theſe mat- 
ters) thoſe Serpentine or Helical ſtones were covered with, or re- 
tained the ſhining or pearl-colour”d ſubſtance of the inſide of a ſhell , 
+ which ſubſtance on ſome parts of them was exceeding thin, and might 
be eaſily rubb'd off; on other parts it was pretty thick, and retained a 
white coat, or flaky ſubſtance on the top, Juſt like the outſides of ſuch 
ſhells ; ſome of them had very large pieces of the ſhell, very plainly 
ſticking on to them, which were eaſily broken or flaked off by degrees. 
Add hereunto ſome particulars mention'd by Steno®. 1. That 
there was found a Pearl-bearing fhell in Tuſcany, a Pearl yet flicking 
to the ſhell. 2. A pieceof the great Sea-nacre [ pinna marina] in 
which the fulk-like ſubſtance within the ſhell being conſumed, the co- 
lour of that ſubſtance did remain in the earthy matter which had fil- 
led the ſhell. 3. That about the City of Volaterra, there are many 
beds of earth, not Fony,which do abound with true Cockle-ſhells, that 
have ſuffer'd no change at all, and yet they muſt needs have lain there 
above 3coo years ; whence it zs evident, that that part of Tuſcany 
was of old time cover'dwith the Sea: And why then might not as 
well all thoſe other places where theſe petrified ſhells are found ? 
4. To which alſo let me add, that at ſome places herein Eng- 
land, particularly at Cats-grove near Reading, a place ſufficiently 
remote from the Sea (of which more at large when I come into 
Berk-ſhire) they meet with a bed of 0y/er-/bells both flat and gib- 
bous, about 12 or 14 foot under ground, not at all petrified, all 
of them-opened, except ſome very few, that I ſuppoſe haveca- 
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ſually fallen together ; which how they ſhould come there with- 
out a Deluge, ſeems a difficulty to moſt men not eaſily ayoid- 
cd. 

115. Toall which it may be anſwered, firſt in general with 
Mr. Lifer ', that we will eaſily believe chat along the ſhoars of 
moſt Countries, ſuch as are particularly the ſhoars of the Britiſh 
Ind Mediterranean Seas, there may all manner of Sea-feells be 
found promiſcuonſly included in Rocks or Earth, and at good di- 
ſtances from the Sea, where the grounds are no higher than rhe 
Polaterran hillock,, which meeting with ſuitable perrifying juices, 
may either be wholly petrifed, or where the juices are not com- 
potent, be only metamorpboſ'din part, ſome of-the ſbelly ſubſtance 
ſtill remaining; or not changed. at all, as in the inſtances of 
Steno, and perhaps of Mr, Hook, for he tells us not where he 
found thole ſemiperrified ones. 

116. But ſecondly, Suppoſe he found them in the higheſt and 
moſt In-land Counties, fince he tells us not that he found them 
in any great plenty, we can eaſily alſo admit that ſome ſmall 
quantities of fells thrown away after the Inhabitants had eaten 
the F/, may even there be filled with mud and petrifying juices, 
and ſo turned either in the whole or part into fore. 

117, And thirdly, provided it be near a great Town or City, 
either now flouriſhing, or that did ſo heretofore, and hath for- 
merly been the ſeat of much aion ; it may be allowed alſo that 
ſome quantities of ſhells may be found, either perfeQly or but 
imperfeQly petrified, or that have ſuffer'd no change at all : which. 
helps me to a ſalvo for my own Obje&ion taken from the bed of 
true Oy/ter-/bells found near Reading, it having been a Town" of 
very great aion during the Invaſions of the Danes, who cutting 
a deep trench croſs between the Kennet and Thames, and incloſing 
' themſelves as it were in an and, held it againſt King Ethelred, 
and Alfred his Brother * a confiderable zime; from whence, in 
all probability, the Saxons having removed their Cattle and other 
proviſions before the Danes arrival, *tis likely that they mightbe_ 
ſupplyed from their Navy with 0Oyflers, which during the time of 
the aboad of the Army on Land, might be a very ſuitable employ- 
ment for ir ; Which conje&ure, if allowed, there 1s nothing more 
t Philoſoph. Tranſat. Num. 56, Vid. Hen. Sundaodns ag. & Aſerium Meneven. de _ Fad 
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required to make out the poſſibility. of the bed of Oyfers coming 
thither without a Deluge, but that Cats-grove was the place ap- 
pointed for the Armies repaſt. 

118, Secondly, That theſe formed flones are many of them i in 
al reſpe&s like the living /hell-Aſh ; thus ſays Boccone, the Heriſ-- 
ſons Spatagi of flene *, the Cornua Ammonzs or Nautili lapides ”, have 

the very marks, charafters, eminencies, cavities, and all oth 
parts alike, with the true living Nautili, and Heriſſons ſpatagi, and 
Briſſ of Imperato, and Rondelet, which proves, ſays he, the body 
changed'to have been the very ſame thing, with that which 5 living. 

But 1 muſt tell him, it do's it but very weakly, all arguments 
drawn a /imilitudine being the moſt inefficacious of all others, 
ſuch rather illuſtrating than proving , rather perſwading than 
compelling an adverſaries afſent : For how many hundred things 
are there in the World. that have ſome reſemblance of one another, 
which no body will offer to think were ever the ſame, and parti- 
cularly amongſt ſome other formed flones hereafter to be mention- 
ed. Such are the ones Otites, or Auriculares, ſeveral ſorts of 
Cardites, Lapides Mammillares, Hyſterolithos, &yc. which though 
they as exaftly reſemble thoſe parts of Men from whence they 
have their names, as any Conchites or Echinites do thoſe fpell-#jþ ; 
yetno Man that Iever heard of, ſo much as dreamed that theſe 
were ever the real parts of Men, in proceſs of time thus turned 
into Fone, As well might we ſay, that our Hettering-/tone in 
Northampton-ſhire here in England, was once nothing elſe but 
the ſpawn of Lobfers; than which, that I know of, there is no- 
thing more Itke, 

119. Butſhould it be granted that theſe ſtone Heriſons ſpatagi 
were ſomtime. real fhell-ffþ, as reaſonably enough perhaps we 

may, they being found at Malta, as you come into the Port over- 
againſt St, Erme ”, yet this by no means would conclude that all 
others of the form muſt needs be ſo, that are attended with much 
_ different, andindeed (in reſpett of having once been ſhells) in- 
explicable circumſtances. 
- 126, Thirdly andlaſtly, That it ſeems quite contrary to the infi- 
mite prudence of Nature, which 3s obſervable in all its works and 
produdtions, to deſign every thing to a determinate end, and for the 
attaining that end, makes uſe of ſuch ways as are (as far as the know- 
{ | irckee &+ 0b/orvat. Naturelles, Lettre26, ® Libro citato, Lettre2$. ® Librocitato, Lettre 36: 
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ledge of man has yet been able th reach) altogether conſonant and a- 
preeable to mans reaſon, and of no way or means that doth contradif, 
or 4s contrary to human ratiocination : Whence it has been a general 
obſervation and Maxim, that Nature doth nothing in vain. 1t ſeems 
I fay contrary to that great wiſdom of Natute, that theſe pretily ſhaped 
bodies ſhould have all thoſe curious figures and contrinances (which 
many of them are adorned and contrived with ) generated or wrought 
by a plaſtic virtue, for no higher end than only to exhibit a form ®, 

121, To which I anſwer, that Nature herein afts neither cor- 
crary to her own prudence, human ratiocination, or in vain, it be- 
ing the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Supreme Nature, by the 
School-men called Naturans, that governs and dire&s the Natura 
naturata here below, to beautifie the World with theſe varieties ; 
which I take to be the end of ſuch produfions as well as of moſt 
Flowers, ſuch as Tulips, Anemones, vyc. of which we know as lit- 
tle uſe as of formed ones. Nay, perhaps there may proportion- 
ably, number for number, be as many of them of Medicinal or 
other uſe, ſuch as Selenites, Belemnites, Conchites, Lapis Fudaicus, 
(9c. 2s there are of Plants: So that unleſs we may ſay alſo 
(which I gueſs no body will) that theſe are produced contrary 
to the great wiſdom of Nature, we muſt not of fones. 

122, And thusI have given the grounds of my preſent opinion, 
which has not been taken up out of humor or contradidion, with 
intent only to affront other worthy Authors modeſt conjequres, 
but rather friendly to excite:them, or any others, to endeavor col- 
leftions of ell-Fſp, and parts of other Animals, that may an- 
ſwer ſuch formed $fones as are here already, or may hereafter be 
produced : Which when ever I fiad done, and the reaſons alle- 
ged ſolidly anſwered, I ſhall be ready with acknowledgment to 
retrat my opinion, whichT am not ſo'in love with, but for the 
ſake of Truth I can chearfully caſt off without the leaſt relu- 
Qancy, 

123, However, in the mean time fince no doubt it will be ex- 
pefted, upon ſo deliberate reje&ion of Animal molds, that ſome 
further and more particular account ſhonld be given of the Pla- 
fic virtue, or whatever elle it is, that effe&s theſe /bapes : I ſhall 
briefly ſet down alſo my preſent thoughts concerning it; which 
yet 1 intend not my felf (much leſs defire the Reader) to: em- 

* Mr. Hooks Micrographia, Obſerv. 17. 
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brace, any further then 1. ſhall find them agreeable to future In 
PETIiEnce. 

I 24. That Salts are the principal Ingredients of ones, I think 
has ſoſufficiently been noted already, that to »endeavor any fur. 
ther evidence of the thing, would be afum agere in me, and loſs 
of time to the Reader : And if of ffones in general, much ra- 
ther ſure of formed ones, it being the undoubted prerogative of 
the Saline Principle to give Bodies their fgure, as well as ſolidity 
and duration : No other principle that we yet know of naturally 
ſhooting intofigures, each peculiar to their own kind, but /alrs; 
thus Nizre always shoots into Pyramids, ſalt Marine into Cubes, 
Alum into offo, and Sal Armoniac into Hexaedrums , and other 
mixt ſalts into as mixt figures. 

125. Of theſe ſpontaneous inclinations of ſalts, each pecu- 
liat to its kind, we have further evidence in the Chymical Anato- 
my of Animals, particularly in the volatile ſalt of Harts-horn, 
which in the beginning of its aſcent is always ſeen branched in 
the head of. the Cucurbit like the natural Horn, And we were 
cold the laft Zerm by our very Ingenious and Learned Sidleyan 
Profeſſor * here in Oxon, That the ſalt of Vipers afcends in like 
manner, and shoots into ſhapes ſomwhat like thoſe Animals, pla- 
ced ' orderly in the glaſs. Thus in congelations which are all 
wrought by adventitious /a/rs, we frequently find curious ramifi- 
cations, as on Glaſs-window's in winter, and the-figur'd flakes 
of ſnow; of which Mr. Hook” obſerved above an hundred ſeveral 
ſorts, . yet all of them branched as we paint ftars, with fix prin- 
cipal Radi of equal length, shape, and make, ifſuing from a cen- 
zer where they are all joined in angles of 60 degrees. 

126, Whar/alt it ſhould be that gives this fgure, though it be 
hard to determin, yet certainly it muſt not be a much different 
one from that which gives form to our A/troites and A/terie,where- 
of, though the latter have but five points, and therefore making 
angles where they are joyned at the center 'of 72 degrees ; yet the 
ASTroites both in mezzo Rilievo and [ntagli, as in Tab. 2. have ma- 
ny more. Perhaps there may be ſomthing of an Antimonial ſalt 
that may determin Bodies to this Farry figure, as no queſtion it 
do's in the Regulus, and the Caput mortuum of the Cinnabar of An- 
timony. To luch a ſalt may alſo be referr*d our Brontiz or Om- 


* Dr. Tho. Millington Fellow of All Souls Coll. » Mr. Heoks Micrograph. Obſery. 14. Schem. 8. 
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briz, and all the Echinites, , ſome whereof are plainly, all in ſonic 
meaſure fellatedat the top. 

127. The Belemnites which are all Sriated from a center, yet 
in the whole affe& a pyramidal form ; ſeem to have ſomwhat alſo 
of an Antimonial, but a more prevalent quantity of a nitrous 
falt. 

128. The Conchites, Pefinites, and Oftracites, whether tranſ\- 
verſly SF#iated, or from the commiſſures to the rim, ſeem to own 
their origin to vrinous ſalts, which shoot likewiſe from a center 
(as ſuppoſe from the hinges of theſe ſtones) but generally are moſt 
extended to one fide, as tnay be ſeen in the branched figure form- 
ed on the ſurface of urine by freezing, in Mr. Hooks Micrography * ; 
whoſe /irie not obtaining much above the quadrant of a circle, 
whatever other difference there may be, in this reſpett at leaſt is 
agreeable to our ones. 

129, To which add the Ophiomorphit's, or Cornua Ammonts, 
moſt probably formed either by twoſalts shooting different ways, 
which by thwarting one another make a helica! figure, juſt as two 
oppoſite winds or waters make a Zurbo; or elle by ſome fimple, 
yet unknown ſalt, that affefts, ſuch a figure : perhaps the ſtems 
and branchings bended in a moſt excellent and reoular order, like 
the ribs of ſome of our Ophiomorphit's, obſerved by Mr. Hook * 

in Regulus Martis Fellatus, might not a little conduce to the clear. 
ins this matter. | 

139. Hownear I am to the mark in theſe former Conjeftures, I 
dare not too temerariouſly reſolve : But as to the formation of 
the Rhomboideal Selenites, Tab. 2. Fig. 1. with a little more con- 
fidence I ſhall venture to pronounce it, to come from a Tartareous 
ſalt in the Earth; having obſerved in the Honorable Mr. Boy!'s 
way of preparing Tartarized Spirit of Wine*, that the Calx of 
Tartar being ſated with the phlegmatick part of the Spirit, and 
diffolved by the heat ; ſet to cool, ſomtimes ſhoots (I dare not 
ſay always) exally into ſuch Rhomboideal figures made up of 
plates, and the whole Rhomboids ſomtimes iſſuing out of one an- 
other, juſt as we find the Selenites often do. 

131. More might have been added concerning ſome other 


* formed flones hereafter to be mention'd ; but I have now only time 


to hint my Hypotheſis, which I ſappoſe may be ſufficiently done 


4 Ihidem. * Micrographia obſerv.14- xr Edlay 1. of theunſucceÞfulnefs of Experiments. 
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in theafore-going inſtances ; not intending to proſecute it fur. 


ther till 1 have had more experience, which this my preſent at- 
tempt ſerves to shew the World is yet but ſmall. And therefore 
I haſten on to the refidue of the formed fones, which according to 
my method laid down in the beginning of this Chapter (having 
done with all ſuch as relate to the waters) are thoſe that reſemble 
any terrefrial bodies; and amongſt them, firſt of ſuch as belong 
to the vegetable Kingdom, X 

132. Whereof there are ſome that repreſent whole Plants, 


and ſuch is the Fungites or Tuberoides, found fomwhere in the 


C hiltern about Stoken-Church-bill, and engraven Tab. 6. Fis. 1. 
of a cinereous colour without, buta black F lint within, and live- 
ly repreſenting one of the fungi lethales non eſculenti. 

133. Others there are that reſemble only the parts of Plants, 
and ſuch is thatdepifed Tab.6. Fig. 2. like a Bryony-root broken 
off tranſverſly, and ſhewing the #brillz from the center to the 
circumference, with the other ſrie deſcending down the /zdes, and 
the annulary diviſions ; and all theſe in a SFone ſo exaQily of the co- 
lour of a Bryony-root, that it would be hard to diſtinguith it, were 
*it not for the weight. This was found in the Quarry-pits of rub- 
ble ſtone near Shoz-over hill. 

134. And others there are again like the Fruits of Trees, as in 
Tab. 6, Fig. 3, and 4. which in general may be called Lapides py- 
riformes, whereof the firſt is a Black flint found ſomwhere near 
Bix brand, above eleven inches round, and in bigneſs and form 
reſembling the Bel] or King-pear : The other a ſort of Pebble, 
whitiſh without, and yellow within (as manifeſtly appears at the 
place of theFrig) in the shape of a Warden-pear, found in the 
Parish of WatersFock, by the Learned and Ingenious Sir George 
Croke, ſomwhere near his houſe. 

135. In the Parish of Whitchurch not far from Hardwick-houſe, 
I found a hard ſtone in the form of an Apricock,, with the Rimula 
or cleft from the pedicle to the apex, juſt as in the true plum, and 
as depicted Zab. 6. Fig. 5. And in the Quarries of rubble ſtone 
near Shotover-hill, I met with a kind of ſpar, shot exaQtly in- 
" protuberances. (and in the whole bulk) like a Mulberry, as in 

Ig, 6. 

136. Onthe Chi/tern-hills near to Sherbourn, 1found a white 

Flint, with another ſet in it; in the form of a Luca Olive, as in 


Fig.7. 
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Fig. 7. To which may beadded, the Lapides Fudaici of Oxford- 


frire, which though of a much more ſlender and longer fignre 


chan any ſort of Boe, yer becauſe 1 in other Conntties they are 
found in that shape, and for that very reaſon called ſomtimes Py- 
renes, and treated on by Authors * amongft fones relating to the 

its of Trees, 1 shall not change their place. We find them 
here of difterent cizes, from about two inches in length and an 
mch and half in circuit, downwards to an inch and leſs in length, 
and not much above half an inch ronnd : Moſt of them havea 
kind of pedicle, from which they ſeem to have had their growth, 
and are -ridged and channelled the whole length of the fone, the 
ridpes beieg purled with ſmall knots, ſet in the Ouincunx order. as 
in Tab. 6. Fig. 8. Asto their texture, 1find it to be very curious, 
madeup of Lamellz or little thin plates, not unlike the fone Se- 
lenites ;, only theſe are opaque, and the whole bulk of the fone 
indeed much different. The Plates. as in the Selenites, ſeem to 
be made up of frrings, which in moſt of them run zhree, but in 
ſome but two ways ; according to the running of theſe rings 
the Sores will cafily cleave, but generally ſome one way rather 
than any other, which moft commonly is agreeable to the helical 
running of the ridges of knots or furrows between them, yet all 
ways obliquely to the' Axi of the ſtone, as is perfetly Shewn, 
Tab. 6. Fig. 9. which repreſents the fone broken the three ſe- 
yeral ways. 

137. By Authors they are ſaid to be of different Sexes, the 
lefler and rounder of the feminine, and the greater and longer of 
the maſculine gender ; whereof the former is good againſt the 
ftone in the bladder, and the latter againſt it in the kidneys, for 
which reaſons they are ſomtimes by Authors called Eurrhei, and 
Tecolithi. The greater and longer, ſays Geſner * are rarely found, 
but that muſt be reſtrained to his own Country ; for here in Ox- 
ford-ſhire, and particularly in the Quarries of rubble ſtone near 
Shotover-hill, we have plenty of them. 

38. There is another ſort of zhem alſo at the ſame place, 
much more ſlender than the reſt, plain and ſmooth, without e1- 
ther ridges or channels, mention'd by- Cefalpinus © ; which (and 
not the Lapis Fudaicus) by him is ſaid to be the true Tecolithus of 


f Geſner de Figuris Lapidum, cap. 9. *© Idem avs citato. ® Andreas {#ſalpinus de Metallicis, lib." 
cap. 44 
Ob 
Pliny *, 
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Pliny *, that breaks and expels the one, if the Patient do but 
lick it. Of colour without, It 1s a whitiſh yellow, and breaks 
into ſhining white plates obliquely to the axzs of the fone, like the 
former, but whether made up of. threads running differing ways, 
I could not afford to try, having but one of the kind ; which 
was found and given me, befide ſeveral other matters of the 
ſame nature, by my very good Friend Edward Tyſon A. M. an 
ingenious and induſtrious ſearcher into the works of Nature and 
Arts. 

139. Hither alſo muſt he referr'd the freſh water Adarce made 
at the Caſcade at Sommerton, which though but a meer incru/tation, 
and formed not of it ſelf, but ad formam alterizs, viz. of the 
graſs about which ir gathers, and therefore none of the Litho- 
phyta ; yet it having ſome form, though but accidental, 1 have 
thought rather fir to miſplace it here,than omit to ſhew the Read- 
er how pretrtily the graſs is ſheathed with /one, which is accu- 
ratly expreſſed by Fig. 10. 

140, Thus having done with the Lapides govmafs:;, T proceed 
to the Fones refembling Animals, either in the whole or parts ; 
amongſt which, ſome there are that ſeem to have been reptils pe- 
trified, which poſſibly enough coming to the places where they 
are now fonnd in /fone without the difficulties of a food, may be 
true enough too : though I know ſome places in other Counties, 
where there are Cochleomorphit's or ſnail-flones ſo thick, that they 
ſeem unlikely -to have ever been the ſfpoz/s of that Animal, In 
Oxford. ſhire indeed I have met with but two, one at Teyntcn, and 
another in the rubble Quarries near Shozover-hill, both which be- 
ing of the ſame /hape, colour and bigneſs, are repreſented toge- 
ther under Fig 11. 

141. Atthe ſame rubble Quarries we find alſo the Lapides ver- 
miculares, or worm-ſiones of two ſorts, whereof one is of a whi- 
tiſh yellow colour, not hollow within, and as far as 1 could per- 
ceive of the ſame texture with the rubble fone it ſelf; ſome of 
them are of the bigneſs of a (mall quill, and lie in the rock in mezzo 
rilievo irregularly contorted, much after the manner of the Ver- 
micchiara, or Alcycnio Milefio of Ferrante Imperato *, as in Tab, 6. 
Fig. 13. whereas the other ſort lies in the very body of the 
fone, of a white colour, and regularly curled up like the 

w Nat. Hit. 16.37. cap 10. * Dell Hiſt. Naturale, 1i6, 27. cap. 8. 
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ſpring of. a Watch, as in Fig. 12. 

142. After thoſe that concern Reptils, come we next to "ruſe 
ed ſtones that reſemble the parts of four footed beafis, whereof we 
meet with one ſort in the Quarries at Heddington, ſet in the: body 
of the fone, the moſt like to the head of a Horſe of any thing 1 
can think of; having the ears, and creſt of the mane appearing 
rate/ecy chem the places of che eyes ſuitably prominent, and the 
reſt of the face entire, only the mouth: and noftrils are abſent in 
them all, as in 7ab.7., Fig.1. Theſe are plentifully enough found, 
and of divers c1zes, yet not mention'd that I know of by any 
Author, wherefore I have taken the boldneſs to. fit them with a 
name, and in imitation of other Authors (in the like caſe) ſhall 
call them Hippocephaloides, 

143. At Heddington in the ſame Quarry there are plenty of 
Cardites, 'or fiones in the forms of hearts, but by Authors, becauſe 
of their bigneſs, generally called Bucardites, or ſtones like Bulls 
hearts. Theſe at Heddington are all of them of a whitiſh yellow 
colour, ſmooth and plain, asin Tab, 7. Fig. 2, but there are 0- 
thers found about Briſe-Nortonand Witney, that ſeem to be ribbed 
on each fide, asin Fig. 3, Of theſe I had one ſent me by my 
worthy Friend Robert Perrot Eſq; from North-Leigh, ten inches 
round, and near two pounds in weight, which is the biggeſt of 
the kind thatl ever yet ſaw, except one that I found at Shetford, 
going up a little hill eaſt-ward of the town, about 20 pounds in 
weight, though broken half away, curiouſly reticulated with a 
white-ſpar-colour'd fone, as in Tab..7, Fig. 4. which being - 
much too heavy for my Horſe-portage, was afterward upon my 
dire&ion, fetch'd away by that miracle of Ingenuity Sir 4nrhony 
Cope, fince whoſe deceaſe it is come I ſuppoſe into the hands of 
his equally ingenious Brother Sir Zobn Cope, the Heir of his Vir- 
tues as well as Eſtate. 

144. T6 theſe add the Orchites, or Lapides tefliculares,that lie 
at the foot of Shotover-hill, which though indeed they extrava- 
gantly exceed thoſe parts as well of beafis as men, yet of the two 
I rather thought fir to place them here : Moſt of them lie in pairs 
coupled together, as in Tab. 7. Fig. 6. and are called Diorchites x 
but ſomtimes (as it alſo falls out in monſtrous 4nimals) there are 
three of them found together, and then we call them 7Triorchites, 


whereof there are two or three on the foot of the ſame Hill of ſo 
vaſt 
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vaſt a bigneſs,that 1 gueſs they cannot be leſs than a run in weight! 
I am ſure that which lies higheſt on the Hill, and is here repre- 
ſented Fig.s. is ſo much at theleaft. Of theſe all that Weſtern 
fide of the Hill ſeems to be compoſed, if one may gueſs by their 
appearance above the ground on each hand the way ; but how 
they ſhould come there, or with what 4nimal-mold formed (if 
not by ſome peculiar plaFic power in the earth) 1 leave to the fa- 
vorers of that opinion to find. 
14s. Hitheralſo1 muſt refer for the very ſame reaſon, a ſort of 
ſtone found in theQuarries of rubble ſtone near Shotover, com- 
poſed as it were of flamentslike hair, which yet muſt not be the 
Polythrix of Pliny * becauſe not greeniſh, nor the Boſtrychites of 
Zoroaſtres, or the Corſoides of the ſame Pliny?, becauſe neither 
gray norlong, However, letit be a Thrichites (though the word 
be differently uſed by Dioſcorides*) and the rather placed here,be- 
cauſe moſt like the ſhort hair of beafls : Of colour it is yellowiſh, 
and each hair (as they appear in the Microſcope) ſeems to be /riated 
and channelled its whole length ; but to the naked eye they ſhew 
themſelves only in columns, which at certain diſtances are all joint- 
ed, as in Fig. 7. | 
x46+ Befide the ffones repreſenting the parts of the Viviparous, 
I have met with onethat ſeems to belong to the oviparous Ouadru- 
pedes, and that isa Bufonites or Toad-Kone, which perhaps may 
better deſerve its name, than any yet mention'd by other Authors, 
For by my Bufonites or Tead-ſtone, I intend not that ſhining po- 
Iiſh'd fore, firſt demonſtrated by the Ingenious and Learned Dr. 
Merret , in His Majeſlies preſence, to be nothing elſe but the 
jaw-tooth or grinder of the Lupns marinus, and ſo confeſt to be 
by the Gold-ſmiths that ſold them. But a certain reddiſh liver- 
colour'd real fone,indeed of the form of thoſe of the Shark-#fþ, 
z, e« like the ſegment of a ſphere, convex at the top, and concave 
anderneath, as in 7ab. 7. Fig. 8. but found amongſt the Gravel 
in Magdalen Coll. Walks : and may beſo called (as I preſume the 
others are) from ſome reſemblance they have to the figure of a 
Toads skull, not that there comes any ſuch thing out of a wexed 
* toads head, as is commonly and no leſs fabulouſly reported. 
147. The flones that reſemble the parts of Men being next to 
be confidet'd, I ſhall begin with thoſe that have relation ro the 
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head, and ſo deſcend in order to the lower parts: According to 
which method, the firſt that preſents it ſelf is one of the Brontie, 
whoſe upper part was deſcribed before, fed. 33. of this Chapter, 
wherel had alſo ſhewn its baſis, but chat it fomwhat reſembles 
part of the #y«pzao1, or baſis of a Mans brain, yet included withz 
in its dura Meninx, with the ſeveral pairs of nerves cut aſunder as 
they come through it, according as the brain is prepared and in- 
yerted in Dr. Wills's new way of diſſeQing it : Befide the 
exit bf the proceſſus Mammillares, and ſeveral pairs of nerves, it has 
a fair reſemblance of the Cerebellum at a a, and of the Medulla 
oblongata at b b, as is plainly repreſented in Tab. 7. Fig. 9g. This 
was found, as above-ſaid, in the Chiltern Country, and much bet- 
ter deſerves the name of Encephaloides, than any deſcribed by 4l- 
drovandus *, or others. 

148. Add hereunto another ſort of fone, found in the rubble 
Quarry near Shotover-hill, lively repreſenting the Olfafory nerves 
or par primum, entire and whole, and not car off, Of theſe there 
are many to be found in theſe pits of a yellowiſh colour, ſmooth 
without, and I thinkall of them (for I have broke m—_ hol- 
low within,as in Tab. 7. Fig. 10. 

149. | have alſo a /tone (not unlike a pebble) found 7 "I 
in the gravel near the Cityof Oxford, of an oval figure, and for 
the greateft part of a reddiſh colour ; but at one end difſtin- 
guiſh'd, firſt with a cirde of white, within which 1s a Zone of 
the proper colour of the fone, and then a round pupilld of white, 
in the whole reſembling the figure of an Eye obſcured by a Cata- 
ra&?, as in Tab. 7. Fig.11. This 1 ſhould havetaken for the ſtone 
called Beli Oculus, but that Boetius © expreſly makes the body of 
that to be of a white colour : The neareſt it comes to any yet 
deſcribed, is the Leucophthalmus of Pliny, which he plainly fays 
is of a reddiſh colour, in which yet it carryeth the form of an 
Eye both for white and black ©: And fo do's ours, only it wants 
the black Pupilla, which we weft ſuppoſe to be covered by a Ca- 
tara, However, it may paſs for an Ophthalmites, or fon ſort 
of Eye-Sone : whence I proceed to ſome others, in shape alſo of 


another of our ſenſes Organs. 


b Muſzum Metallicum, lib. 4. c- 1. pag. 477. © Boetius de Boot, de lapid. &&+ gem. lib. 2. c 99: « Nat. 
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150, Which by reaſon they ſo well reſemble the Ears of a Man, 


though much leſs, as in 7ab. 7. Fig. 12. I have made bold to 
call them Otites, or Auriculares : Of which we have plenty in the 


- rubble Quarries near Shotover, in the banks of the High-ways 


North of Fulbrook Church ; but the moſt Iſaw any where yet, are 
in a bank near a ſpring riſing at Sommerton Towns end, Eaſtward 
fromthe Church, in the Lordſhip of the Worſhipful Richard Fer- 
mor Eſq; whoſe many ingenious Contrivances about his Houſe, 
befide other affiſtances he readily afforded me, have eminently 
contributed to this Hiſtory, as will more abundantly appear in the 
Chapter of Arts. 

151, From the Upper, I deſcend next to ſuch formed Fones as 
reſemble any of the parts of the middle Fentricle, or T horax: 
whereof 1met with ſome on Szoken-Church Hill, of a Flinty fub- 
ſtance, ſtrangely like to human Paps, or Duggs ; having not only 
the Mamma, but Papilla too, ſurrounded by an Areola, and ftud- 
ded with ſmall protuberances, as in Tab. 7, Fig. ult. and there 
fore well deſerving the name of Mammillares ; than which . yet 1 
had once a much better pattern, unhappily loſt in the portage, be- 
twixt my Chamber and the Gravers. 

152, And if welook further into the inner parts, 1 have a fone 
that ſo exquiſitely repreſents the Heart of a Man, as in Tab. 8. 
Fig. 1. that at, and near the baſis, there remains the trunck of the 
deſcending part of the Vena Cava at a, he aſcending portion of 
the Vena Cavaat b ; and from the left Ventricle the trunck of the 
Arteria magna, tending upwards at c, and a portion of the ſame 
Artery tending downwards at d. This was alſo found on the 
Hills near Szoken-C hurch, being a whitiſh kind of Flint, and per- 
haps may merit the name of Anthropocardites. ' Whereunto add 
another found in the Gravel near Oxford, by my ingenious Friend 
7okn BaniSter M. A. of Magdalen College, which thongh not ſo 
exaQly of the shape of a Heart as the former, yet becauſe /tellated 
all over from the baſis to the mucro, as in Fig. 2. 1 thought its 
admittance would not be ungrateful to the Reader. 

I 53. Other /tones there are alſo in likeneſs of ſome parts of the 
Abdomen or loweſt Ventricle ; ſuch are the Fones, Didymoides, found 
In the Quarries of rubble ſtone near Shotover-hill, having upon 
it boththe rugoſity, and ſuture of the Scrotum, And Phalloides, 
which 1 met with near the Wind-mill at Nettlebed, perfefly re- 
preſenting 
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preſenting the g/ans and preputium penis humani ; but without 
any frenum faſtened to the urethra; Of which out of m_m_ 
1 have given no /culptures. 

154. Totheſe add another fone which we may call Lapis Ne- 

þriticus, not from any likeneſs either in colour or effe& to the 
whitiſh green lone uſed in diſtempers of the Kidneys (though the 
ſignature it carries might perſwade a tryal) but from the colour 
and figure it has of the Fidney of an Animal, with a trunch, of 
one of the Freters deſcending on the hollow of it, as in Tob. 8, 
Fip. 3. This fone was lent me by the Reverend and univerſally 
Learned Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and 
Dean of Wells, one of the moſt cordial Encouragers of this de- 
gn; who found if hanging to an Oyfer by that part which repre- 
ſents the Ureter, which was then ſo ſoft that he eafily cur it a- 
way with his knife ; bur withinleſs than an hour (likethe Gorgo- 
nia of Pliny ©) it grew as hard as the reſt of the fone, which I 
oueſs may be equal to that of a Pebble: preſerving,'T ſuppoſe, its 
native ſoftneſs whiPſt it enjoyed the ſalt feams in the heap of 
0y/ers, and not hardning till expoſed to the purer Air ; which 
evidently ſhews (though the *opinion be exploded of Coral) 
that there are indeed ſome other Sea things, ſofc under water, or 
whil'ſt they enjoy the ſteams of it, that as ſoon as expoſed co the 
freſher Aif, become preſently ones. 

15s, Next the fones that relate to either of the three Peirri- 

cles, come we next toſuch as concern the Artus, of other ment 
bers of the body : Amongſt which, I have one dug ont of a Quar- 
ry in the Pariſh of Cornwell, and given me by the ingenious Sir 
Thomas Penny$Fon, that has exaQly the figure-of the lowermoft 
part of the thigh-bene of a Man, or at leaſt of ſome other Ani- 
mal, with the capita femoris inferiora, between which are the an- 


terior (hid behind the ſculpture) and the larger poſterior ſinus, the 
ſeat of the ſtrong /igament that riſes out of the zhigh, and that | 


gives ſafe paſlage to the veſſels deſcending into the leg £ And a lit- 
tle above the /znus, where it ſeems to have been broken off, ſhew- 
ing the marrow within of a ſhining ſpar-like ſubſtance , of its 
true colour and figure, in the hollow of the bone, as in Tab. 8. 
Fig. 4. In compats near the capita femoris juſt two foot, and at 
the rop above the /nus (where the thigh-bone is as ſmall as any 


- 
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where) abont 15 inches; in weight, though repreſenting ſo ſhort 
a part of the 7high-bone, almoſt 20 pounds. 
156. Whichare dimenſions, and a weight, ſo much exceeding 
the ordinary courſe of nature,: that by 4gricola®, Caſalpinus *, 
and Kircher *, ſuch ſtones have been rather thought to be formed 
either in hollows of Rocks caſually of this fgure, and filled with 
materials fit for petrification ; or by ſome other ſportive plaſtic. 
power of the Earth, than ever to have been real bones, now petri- 
feed. | i 
157. And that' indeed there are fones thus naturally faſhion- 
ed, 'muſt by no means be doubted, fince no queſtion the ſtony 
teeth of which there are Cart-loads to be had in a Cave near Pa- 
lermo, beſide others in the shape of Jeg and thigh-bones, and of 
the Vertebre of the back., are no others than ſuch", None of 
them, as the judicious Charles Marqueſs of Ventimiglia well ob- 


ſerved, having any /igns of hollowneſs for. the place of the marrow, 


much leſs of the marrow it ſelf. 

158. Which has fully convinced me that this fone of ours was 
not ſo produced, it having thoſe /zgns exquiſitly exprefled ; but 
muſt have been a real bone, now Petrified, and therefore indeed 
not properly belonging to this place. However, it being now 
a one, and not coming to my hands whilſt I was treating of pe 
zrifications, I have rather thought fit to throw my ſelf® upon the 
Readers candour, and miſ-place it here, as I did the Adarce, 


_ than altogether to omit ſo conſiderable an inſtance. 


159. But againſt this opinion of its having been once a real 
bone, there lies a confiderable objedion, viz. that it will be hard 
&o find an Animal proportionable to it, both Horſes and Oxen fal- 
ling much short of zf, To which if it be anſwer'd, that it may 
be much increaſed in the perrification ; it may again be replyed, 
that though indeed there bean augment in ſome petrifications, yet 
that it 1s not ſo ina//: for though in all petrifcations there be an 
ingreſs of Feams and particles that were not there before, and 
therefore either a ceflion of ſome other body required, or a ne- 
cefſary augmentation ; yet that thoſe petrifying Feams are ſom- 
times ſothinand fine, that they require only the cefſion of ſome 
Airy or Fithereal atoms contained before in the porous parts of 


© De Nature Foſſilium, Lib. 7. *f De Metallcis, lib, 2. cap, 48. g Kircheri Mundus ſubterran. lib.8 ſed. 
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the body to be changed, as indeed ir appears to have been in this 
inſtance of our petrified bone : for with i was found a 200th, de- 
piced Fzg. 5. in its exatt bigneſs,” weighing two ounces and 
not at all pezrified but perfe& bone {till, rather exceeding than any 
thing ſhort of it in proportion ; whence it muſt neceflarily be con - 
cluded, thit there conld be but little if any augmentation at 
all. 

160. And if it be aſked how it ſhould come to paſs that the 
thigh-bone ſhould be petrified, and not the 700th, it may be an- 
ſwered, and that experimentally too, that zeezb admit not ſo ea- 
fily of any change or petrification, becaufe they are much more 
cloſely compatted /ub/tances than any other bones ; whence *tis, 
that we fo often find them ſound and good, when all other bones 
are conſumed, Thus at Bathendown, or Bannerdown (the Mons 
Badonicus of Nennius) not far from Bath in Somerſet-ſbire, there 
have been Cap fulls of zeeth picked up by ſuch as followed the 
Plough', bnt we are told of no other bones found there. And 
weare informed by Fazellus, in his Hiſtory of- Sicily, that of 
two Giants Sceletons, one found by Fohannes a brachiis fortibus, in 
the Field Gzbiſo, a mile South of the Town Mazarenum, now 
Mazara ; and the other by Paulus Leontinus, not far from Paler- 
mo, that when they came to be touched, all fell into duſt but the 
dentes molares, or the greater teeth called the Grinders *, ſufti- 
cient Arguments (I had almoſt ſaid) of their unalterable ſtate. 

161, Since then it ſeems ta be manifeſt, that the cize of the 
bone has been ſcarce alter'd in its perrification: It remains, that 
it muſt have belong'd tro ſome greater Animalthan either an Ox or 
Horſe ; and if ſo (ſay almoſt all other Authors in the like caſe) in 
probability it muſt have been the bone of ſome Elephant brought 
hither during the Government of the Romans in Britan: But this 
opinion too lies under ſo great difficultics, that it can hardly be 
admitted ; which are briefly theſe. 

262, Firſt, That we do not find that any of the Roman Au- 
thors, who elſewhere are large enough in deſcribing the Ele- 
phants behavior in fght, and how terrible hey were to ſome of 
the 7rans-Alpine Nations, mention any ſuch matter in any of 
their Expeditions into Britan, Dion”, *tistrue, ſays, Thar Clau- 

i S'0w's Annals, in the Life of King Arthur. * Tho. Fazelli de rebu Siculis Decad. prioris, 6.1. cap.6. 
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dits Ceſer, when he was called to the afliftance ob the Prepor 
Aulus Plautins, ſore preſſed by the Britans, then revenging the 
death of their ſlain Prince Togodumnus, amongſt other prepara- 
tions, gathered together his Elephants, 9 m amor, x ExcQarmay 
eegeuveihexts, are his very words. But Syetonins in his life, 
where he is very particular concerning this Expedition into Bri- 
tan, mentions no ſuch matter ; nor indeed doth Dion ſay, that 
he brought them hither with him, only that he gather'd them to- 
gether in orderto it. But they both agree in this, that he met 
with ſuch ſtorms in his intended paſlage by Sea thither, that he- 
was forced to put in at Merſeilles, and march by Land quite 
through France to Gefforiacum, now' ſuppoſed to be Boulogne, 
from whence 'tistrue he paſſed over to Briztan. Burtſo ſwift was 
his motion in this Expedition, that they alſo both agree, that he 
was returned to Rome again within fix months, a time ſcarce a- 
greeable with the motion of ſo unwildy Creatures as Elephants ; 
which in all likelyhood were therefore left behind at Marſeilles, 
becauſe hindered by the weather of their Sea portage, and ne- 
ver tranſported into Britan at M. Nor find I in other Authors, 
that it was ever after attempted. One there was, 'tis true, ſent 
hither as a preſent by St. Lew the 9, King of France, to King 
Henry the Third, Anno 1255. which, ſays Matthew Paris X, was 
the firſt ſeen on this fide the Alps; and perhaps there may have 
been two or three brought for ſhew hither ſince: but whether 
it be likely any of theſe ſhould be buryed at Cornwell, let the 
Reader judge, FIR 

163. Befide, had this zbigh-boneand tooth, and the ſeveral 0- 
thers that have been found in England, ſuch as the rwo teeth 
taken up at Edulfsneſs in the County of Efex, in the Raign of 
King Richard the Firſt, that might have been cut into two hun- 
dred of an ordinary cize”; and divers other bones and teeth 
found at Chartham near Canterbury”, and Farley near Maidſtone 
in Kent, whereof I have one now by me, dug up and given me, 
by the truly Noble and Ingenious Zacob Lord Aftley, near ſeven 
inches round, and five ounces and g in weight, of which more 
when I come into Fent, Had, I ſay, theſe bones and teeth been 
ever the ſpoils of Elephants, we ſhould certainly at ſome time or 
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other have met alſo with choſe greater Tusks with which they 
arearmed, of which I-have not heard there have been any yet 
found in Enoland, nor any thing like them. 

164. Add heteunto what prevails with me much, that ſince 
the great contlagration of London, Anno 1566, upon the pulling 
down of St. Mary WWool-Church, and making the fite of it into a 
Mercat-place, there was found a thigh-bone (ſuppoſed to be of a 
Woman now to be ſeen at the Ainps-head Tavern at Greenwich in 
fent, much bigger and longer than ours of one could in pro- 
portion be, had it been intire. We have alſo here at Oxford *, a 
thigh-bone that came from London, three foot and two inches 
long, which I gueſs may be of an agreeable proportion with 
ours. And the ſame day I brought the tooth from Cornwell, there 
were two others happily procured for me by my worthy Friend 
Samuel Fowler A, M. dug up in the Pariſh Church of Morton Va- 
lence, about ſeven miles from Gloce/fter, in the way thence to Bri- 
flol, in all points ſo exatly iike the other from Cornwell, in ridges; 
cavities, Wc. that had they not differ'd ſomwhat in colour, they 
could ſcarce haveany way been diſtinguiſh'd. Now how Ele- 
phants ſhould come to be buryed in Churches, is a queſtion not 
cafily anſwered, except we will run to ſo groundleſs a ſhift, as ro 
ſay, that poſſibly the Elephants might be there buryed before 
Chriſtianity floriſh'd in Britan, and that theſe Churches were af- 
terward caſually built over them. 

165. If it beurged out of Ponticus Virunnins, and ſome 0- 
thers, that the Emperor Claudius was at Ghocefter, and that he 
built that City after his own name, in memory of the Marriage of 
his fair Daughter Genniſa, with Arviragus then King of Britan *, 
where poſſibly he might have ſome of his Elephants with him, 
which might dye and be buried thereabout. It nwuſt be anſwer- 
ed, that notwithſtanding the name of Claudii Caftrum, now Glo- 
ceſter, ſeems ſo much to favor the ſtory in hand, that yet in all 
likelyhood there was never any ſuch matter : For neither Sye- 
zonius *, who numbers up all the Daughters that he had, and 
shews how given in Marriage.. Nor Dion*, who do's the ſame 
(who lived in his time, and had born the Office of Conſul) remem- 
ber any ſach Danghter, or ſo diſpoſed of to Arviragus. 


| _ ® In the MedicineSchool- + Pont. Virmnni;, Hift.Britan.libc4. » Sueton, invite Claudij. 4 Dios, 
Caſſ, Rom. Hiſt. lib. 60. 


166. Be- - 
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166, Befide, how was it poflible that Claudius, who came 
hither,and was returned again to Rome within fix months, ſhould 
find ſo much time, as to come up fo far in the Country as Glp- 
cefter, much leſs to celebrate ſuch a Marriage, and build that Cizy, 
fince the ſame Dion expreſly ſays, that of thoſe fix months time, 
| he was here in Britan but fixteen days, «9p' &, izxaiSerg prac & 5 
Brerleria fwiexs Fwroin, are his own words, and thoſe ſixteen days 
in all probability, were ſpent in ordering his Army, and joyning 

them with the Forces of Plautins that lay then at the mouth of 
Thames ready to receive him, and in taking of Camulodonum, which 

the ſame Author aſſerts he did that Expedition, and fo immediatly 

returned. | LL 

167. But what is i#&ar omnium in this difficult point, there hap- 

- pily came to Oxford while I was writing of this, a living Elephant 

to be ſhewn pablickly at the A, An.1676. with whole bones and 

tceth1 compared ours ; and found thoſe of the Elephant not only 

of a different ſhape,bur alſo incomparably bigger than ours,though 

the Beaſt were very young and not half grown. If then they 

are neither the bones of Horſes, Oxen, nor Elephants, as I am 

ſtrongly perſwaded they are not, upon compariſon, and from 

their like found in Churches : It remains, that (notwithſtanding 

their extravagant magnitude) they muſt have been the bones of 

Men or Women : Nor doth any thing hinder but they may have 

been ſo, provided it be clearly made out that there have been Mer 

and Women of propertionable ſtature in all ages of the World, 
down even to our owndays. 

168. The Sons of 4nak, no queſtion, were very great men, 
and Goliath for certain was nine foot nine inches high *. Weread 
alſo of the Sons of the Titans, and of high Gianzs*, and of Gi- 
ants famous from the begining, that were of great ſtature and ex- 
pert in War ®. And (to omitthe Fables of the Giants of Mount 
Erice near Drepanum in Sicily, 200 cubits high, of Tanger in Mau- 
7itania bo cubits ®, and of the Giant found ſtanding ina Rock, 
cleft by an Earth-quake in the Ifle of Candy, 46 cubits, ſuppoſed 
to be Orion, or 0tu5*, and ſeveral others mentioned by Phlegon *.) 
Amongſt the Romans, T heutobochus King of the Teutones or Ger- 
mans, vanquiſh'd by Marius, 1s reported by ÞF lorus to be in/zgne 


r Idem lococitato. % 1Sam. c. 17. v.4 *Judith16.v-7. % Baruch 3. v.26. WwVjd. Athen. Kircheri 
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phi ecaculunt, ſo very tall, that he was ſeen above all the 7r9- 
phees ?, which were the ſpoils of the Enemies, dſually carryed 
aloft upon the tops of ſpears. Nevins Pollio, ſays Pliny *, was 
ſo great a Giant (having no account of his dimenſions) that it 
was taken for a wonderful ſtrange thing, that when a great preſs 
of people came running upon him, he had like to have beer 
killed. | 

169, But to come cloſer to the buſineſs, and more determi- 
nate ſtatures, the ſame Pliny * tells of two others living in the 
time of AuguSJus, nick-named Puſio and Sectndilla, whoſe bo. 
dies were preſerved for a wonder in the Saluftian Gatdens, that 
were ten foot high : and that in his time there was one Gabbard; 
brought out of Arabia, in the days of Prince Claudins the Em- 
peror, exattly of the height of Goliath, viz. nine foot nine 
inches high*; which being a cize very proportionable to out 
bone found at Cornwell, Iam rather inclined to believe, that Claus 
dius brought this Gabbars into Britan with him, who poſſibly 

might dye and lay his bones here, than that ever they belonged 
toany Elephant; except we ſhall rather ſay, that here alſo Cori- 
neus, cofin to Brute, might kill one of Gogmagog's race, and that 
from him the place doth take his name, as well as the County of 

Cornwall. 
| 170. Moteover, that there were men heretofore of ſuch vaſt 
ſtatures, we have the teſtimnny of Zoſephus ©, in his Antiquities 
of the Jews, where he tells.us of one Eleazar, a Jew born, ſent 
amongſt the Preſents to Tiberius, when Darius the Son of Arta- 
banus King of Perſia, after a Peace made, went as a Hoſtage to 
Rome, that was full ſeven Cubits in height. And there is a Sce- 
leton © now to be ſeen in the Town-hall at Lucern, found under 
an old Oak in the County of willifau, -near a Village called Rey- 
den, within the juriſdifion of that City, that gives further con- 
firmation, it having all, or moſt of the bones wherein a Man 

differs from other Animals, and being above ſeventeen foot 

high. m 

171. Andif we conſult the latter ages of the World, we ſhall 
ſtill find that there were always ſome few perſons vaſtly exceed- 
ing the ordinary ſtature of Men ; oh. Caſſanio ©, though no fa- 


y Flori Hi. Rom. lib. 3. cap. 3. » Nat: Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 16. * Idem loco citato. > Jdem loco citato. 
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yorer of the ſtories of Giants, yet tells us of one that lived a. 
bout 150 years fince at Burdeaux in 4Aquitan, commonly called the 
Giant of Burdeaux, whom Francs the firſt, King of France, paſ- 
fing that way, beheld with admiration, and gave eſpecial com. 
mand that he ſhould be of his Guard : but he being a Peaſant of 
a narrow ſoul, and not pleaſed with a Courtiers life, quitted his 
Halbard, and got away by ſtealth to the place whence he came : 
Of whom the: ſaid Cafſanio was aſſured by an Honorable Perſon, 
who had ſeen him 4rcher of the Guard, that he was of fo great 
a height, that a Man of an ordinary ſtature might go upright 
between his legs when he did ſtride. And Thuanus * treating of 
an Invaſion made by the Zartars upon the Polanders, in the Year 
1575, tells us of a Tartar ſlain by one Zacobus Niezabilovins a 
Polander, whoſe fore-head was 24 inches broad, and his body 
of ſo prodigious a bulk, that as he lay dead on the ground, his 
carcaſs reached to the navel of a perſon ſtanding by him. 

172. Geropins Becanus*, Phyſitian to the Lady Mary, fiſter to 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Queen of Hungary and Regent 
of the Netherlands, affures us, That there dwelt a perſon within 
five miles of him ten foot high, and that himſelf ſaw a Woman 
of the ſame height. The talleſt that I have yet ſeen in our days, 
was alſo a Woman of a Dutch extraQtion, ſhewn publickly here at 
Oxford, ſeven foot and a half high, with all her Limbs propor- 
tionable :' when ſhe ſtretch'd forth her arm, Men of ordinary ſta- 
ture might walk ander it ; and her hand, from the carpus or wriſt 
where it 1s joined to the rodixs of the arm, to the end of the 
middle finger, was full ten inches long. A ſtature, tis true, 
much ſhort of any of the afore-mentioned, and indeed 1 believe 
it will be hard to meet with their fellows in theſe parts of the 
World, where Luxury has crept in, together with Civility : Yet 
if we look abroad amongſt the preſent barbarous Nations of both 
Indies, where they live ſtill according to Nature, and do not 
debauch her with the ſenſual Delights of the more civilized 
World, welhall find (if the Relations either 6f Engliſh or Hol- 
landers be of any credit) that there are now men and women ad- 
equate to them 1n ſtature ; ſeveral having been ſeen, eſpecially a- 
bout the Straights of Mendlon, of ten : and one near the River 
of Plateby Tho. Turner, 12 foot high. 
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173. Whence 'tis plain, that whether we reſpe@ the more an- 
cient or modern Times, 'ris poflible enough theſe bones from 
Cornwell might be the bones of a man or woman, there being no 
decay apparent in the conſtitutions of Mankind from the begin- 
ning to this day, but whats adventitious and accidental ; faving 
in the longevity of the antediluvian Patriarchs. 

174. Beſide this Gigantickthigh-bone, there is andther Fone 
at the foot of Shotover-hill, amongſt the Orchites before-mention- 
ed, Sed. 144. That alſo repreſents one of the Artus; viz, the 
Leg and Foot of a Man cut off above the ancle, as in Tab. 8. Fig.6. 
which from the toe to the heel is about a yard long, and per- 
haps in the whole may weigh 50 or 60 pounds + But I take not 
this for a petrification as the former, brit a ſtone formed in this 
ſhape purely by Nature, which may therefore be termed A4ndra- - 
podites, as might all thoſe of the kind mentioned by Wormius *. 
To which alſo may be added the Lapis acetabulum teferens,whereof 
there is plenty on the Chiltern-hills. And a ſort of Vievcolla found 
in Heddington rubble Quarries, which ſcraped, has the ſmell of 
burnt bone, and may I ſuppoſe be the ſame mentioned by Geſner *, 
that was ſent him by Peter Coldeberg, Apothecary of Antwerp. 

175. After the Stones that relate to the parts of 4nimals, 

come we laſtly to thoſe that reſemble things of Art, ſuch as that 
in the form of a button-mold, Fig. 7. whereof there were ſeveral 
found in the very ſame Quarry with the thigh-bone and tooth, in 

the Pariſh of Cornwell, and no doubr did belong to the owner of , 
thoſe bones : And the other in the ſhape of the heel of an old ſboo, 
with the Lifts plainly to be diſtinguiſh'd, as in Fig. 8. which 
was found ſomwhere near Oxford, and given me by the Right 
Reverend and profoundly Learned, Zhomas Lord Biſhop of Lin- 

 coln, one of thefirſt Promoters of this Defign. But both theſe 
1 take to be but petrifications, and therefore miſ-placed here like 

the Adarce arid thigh-bone. 

176, But 1 have another ſort of button-Fone, ſent me from 
Teynton, which I take to be a meer produftion of Nature, finely 
ſtriated from the top as I have ſeen ſome hair buttons, as in Fig.g. 
and may therefore be called Porpites: Except we ſhould rather 
take it for a new ſort of Echinites, not yet diſcover'd, which 
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is wholly left to. the Readers choice. 

177. In the Quarry of rubble ftone near S hetover -hill, I mer 
with a Spar-l/:he fone, madeT ſuppole of the dropings of petrify.- 
ing water, not unlike tothe bags called Manice Hippocratis, uſed 
in trations by the Chymiſts, three one above another as they 
uſually place them, as in Fig. to. And in the very fameQuarry 
I found a fingle Frochites of # cinereous colour, fo called from 
its likeneſs. to a wheel, having rays coming forth of its center, 
like the ſpoaks of 2 Cart-wheel from its ſtock, hub, or nave: 
Fhelſe are ſaid to have affinity with the Lapis Fudaicus intheir tex= 
ture *, and with the A/terie in the: property. of moving in Vine- © 
gar *, neither of which 1 could well try, having but one, and 

that too ſet in a rubble ſtone of the Quarry* They are found 
plentifully Northward in Holy Iand, and in the bottom of the 
Chanel of the River Tees |, at Braughtor and Stock in Tork-ſhire, 
at Beresford in Stafford-ſhire”, and are commonly there called 
St, Cuthbert's Beads, whereof 1 intend: Cuts, and ſhall creat more 
at large when I come to thole places. 

178. At the Parith of Heath T met with a reddiſh ſort of /fone, 
in the uſual form of a WWhet-Fone, as in. Tab. 8. Fig, 11. about 
four inches long, very hard, and for both thoſe reaſons. not fit 
for uſe : it was given me by Mr. Evans, Reftor of the place, and 
ſaid by him to be taken out of a block of ſtone dug in the Quar- 
ries thereabout, naturally having grown in that form. And at + 
Stonor there was given me a criſp'd white ſtone, taken up not 
far thence, reſembling a fort of Sweet-meat, not like the C onfetti 
de Tivoli, but rather of Fiterbo mentioned by Aldrovandus”", or a 
ſort of Sweet-meat we have from Portugal. 

179. Amoneſt the Fones, like things of Art, I think I muſt 
alſo number a ſort of globular iron-colour'd balls, taken up about 
Cornwell ; whereof I have two given me by Sir Thomas Pennyſton ; 
the one plain and ſmooth, the other granulated on the out- fide, 
notunlike to an Orange, very weighty, and made up within of a 
golden ſtriated ſubſtance from the center to the circumference, | 
shewn in the Hemiſphere of one of them, ' Fip. 12. Of theſe there 
are ſome ſo equally round, as if done by Art; and ſothey are 
ſays Cambden at Huntley Nab*, where under the craggy Rocks 


i Boet. de Lapid. & Grm. cap. 227. k Geo. Agricola de Natura Foſſilium, cap.5. | Mr. Ray's Topo- 
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they lye ſcatter'd here and there of divers bigneſſes, ſo attifi- 
cially by Nature shaped round in manner of a Globe, that one 
would take them to be great bullets, caſt for fhot, to be diſ- 
charged out of great Ordnance. Such as theſe are alſo mention'd . 
by 7oh. Fentmannus, found inter lapides erarios, which if broken 
(ſays he) are like the flver or cinereows Marchaſite, out of which 


| ſomtimes brafs or /tlver are ſmelted”, than which ours are ſom- 


what of: a better colour, but whether pofleſt with thoſe or a 
better metal, I muft confeſs 1 have not tryed, and therefore can- 
not inform the Reader. 

180. Hither alſo muſt be referred a round fone before men- 
cioned, chap. 3 ſed. 3o. containing -within it a white ſort of 
earth, and therefore called Geodes, or the pregnant fone ; differ- 
ing from the /£r:tes in this, that whereas that has within it a 
movable ffone, by the Naturalgfts called Callimus ; this contains 
only earth or ſand, that moves not at all : The outward cruſt of 


theſe 1s ſomtimes only an indurated chalk, under which are ſome 


other folds like the coats of an 0nyor ; and when found thus, by 


the Inhabitants of the Chiltern (where they are moſt plentiful) 


they are called chalk Eggs, - Others there are of them , whoſe 
outermoſt coats are hard black Flints, ſome very thin, and others 
thicker, according I ſuppoſe tothe ſeniority of their generation : 
For 1 have ſome of them by me whole coats are not much thicker 
than the Shell of a Wall-nut, others ſtone half way, and others 
ſo almoſt to the very center; and theſe Flint coats black without 
fide, and gradually whiter and whiter, as they approach nearer 
to the whitiſh earth contained within : whence I am almoſt per- 
ſwaded, that however it may be in irregular Flints, that in theſe 
the chalky matter does turn into fore, and is the chief principle 
of their. generation. 

181, Upon the Chiltern-hills, near to Sherbourn and Lewkner, 
I found many of the Flints inclining to a Conical Figure. And 
in the gravelabout Oxford, 1 have ſeen faſciated Pebbles, having 
as it were Zones or girdles round them, of different colours from 
thoſe of the flones. About Fawler and Stunsfeld, the Pebbles 
before mentioned, cap, 4./eF. 18. are moſt of them ſtreaked with 
iron-colour'd lines, ſomtimes inclining towards one another like 
the ramifications of a Dendrites ; which though not ſo curious as 


y Catalog. Foſſiium, Tit. 16 de Lapid. erariis & natura effigiatic. 
the 
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the Pietra di figure de boſchi of Ferrante Imperato®, yet fit me well 
enough with a tranſition co the Chapter of Vegetables, which im- 
mediatly follows, : | 

182, Only I muſt beg leave firſt to advertiſe the Reader, that 
what I have aſcribed to Dr. Merret concerning the Toad-ſtone, 
ſeF.146. 1 have found ſince the Printing of that ſheet, ſeeming- 
ly alſo given to the Learned Sir George Ent,by the no leſs Learn- 
ed Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt Edition of his Pſeudodoxia Epi- 
demica”, to whether more rightly, let them contend. And that 
fince the Printing the beginning of this Chapter, 1 received from 
the Right worſhipful Sir Philip Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt, two 
kinds. of Selenites, though of the ſame texture, yet much diffe- 
rently formed from any there mention'd ; both of them being 
Dodecatdrums, but the Hedre too as much different from one an- 
other, as from any of the former: The firſt ſort of them being 
made up of two Rhomboideal ſides, four oblong,and as many ſhort- 
er pentagons ; and two ſmall Trapeziums, one half whereof are 
repreſented 7ab. $8. Fig. 13. And the ſecond, of two oblong 
Hexagons, four oblong Trapeziums , four oblong parallelograms, 
and two large pentagons, one half whereof arealſorepreſent-. 
ed Fig. 14. In both which it 1s to be underſtood, that the Hedre 
at the ends of each fone, are oppoſed by two others like them, 
not according to the breadth, but length of the fone. The two 
pentagons at the top of the fone, Fig. 13. being oppoſed by two 
others like them, behind the ſmall 7rapezium at the bottom of it; 
and the ſmall 7rapezium at the bottom, by another like it behind 
the twoshort pentagons at the top ; and ſo the oblong parallelo- 
grams, and large pentagons at the ends of the fone, Fig. 14. 


s Dell Hiſt. Naturale lib. 24. cap. 24. » Pſeudodox. Epidem, lib. 3- cap. 13. 
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Of Plants.” 


amongſt which , firſt of thoſe that hold the loweſt 

place, that exerciſe the moſt univerſal, and therefore in- 
ferior Faculties, ſuch as Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, all which are con- 
tained under the general name of Plants+ But of theſe 1 intend 
not a compleat Catalogue (that being a ſubje& of it ſelf large e- 
nough for a Volume) but only a ſhort account, 


N E X T nanimate things, I proceed to ſuch as have Life ; 


| 1. Of the Indigenous Plants of the County, which yet either 


iq 


| 1, Are not deſcribed by any Author that we know 
of, or 

2. Havenot been noted by the ingenious Mr, Ray, 

| in his excellent C atalogue, to be of Eng i/b na- 

4 tural growth ; or 

| 3. Have indeed been noted, which yet remaining 

dubious, either as co the certainty of their de- 

| l ſcription, or,ſpecifical difference, are cleared in this 

County. 
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Of the extraordinary accidents of wel known Plants, 
| 3, Of theanuſual Plants now cultivated in the Fields, un- 


der which head ſomwhat of the Husbandry of the 
Y Country. 


according to which method 1 ſhall treat of all the three foremen- 
tioned Species of Plants; viz. Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, fo far forth 
as each of them will come up toit. And firſt, of thoſe ſtifled 
herbaceous Plants, 

2. By which1 underſtand all and only thoſe thatare made up 
of a ſucculent and carnous ſubſtance, that never in any part will 
become /ignous, (or hardly any of them retain it all winter) as 


Shrubs and Treesdo : of which thoſe that are indigenous, and not 


deſcribed by any Author that we —_— of, are theſe that follow. 


3. Viola 
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3. Viola Martia hirſuta major inodora. Which large Violet from le 


2 fibrous root ſendeth forth many leaves, each upon his own 
foot-ſtalk, neither creeping as the common March, nor branch- 
ed as the common Dog-vielet ; its leaves and ſtalks are all hairy 


eſpecially on the back-fide ; they are alſo broader, larger, and 
more pointed than the ordinary March Violets, which occaſioned ' 


(as ſome think) the ingenious Dr. Merret to note it by the name 
of Viola Trachelii folio*, but that certainly muſt be ſome diffe- 
rent kind, the leaves of ours being all invecked, as in Tab.g.Fig.r, 
whereas the Trachelia are all indented : Amongſt the leaves grow 
large fowers, upon foot-ſtalks (as other Violets) of a pale blue 
colour, with white lines or rays iſſuing from the middle of them, 
but wholly without ſcent, They flower in Marchand April, and 
are commonly but abufively ſold to the fbops amongſt other Vio- 
Jets, they not being ſo good for any of thoſe uſes the Apotheca- 
ries put them to, as other Violets are. They grow plentifully in 
Magdalen College Cops, on Shotover hill, Stow-wood, and many 
other places. 

4. Viola paluſtris rotundifolia. From the root of this Plant, 
which is white, and at equal diſtances knotted (whence only it 
ſends forth its fbers not downward, bur horizontally) ariſe 3 or 
4 (ſomtimes more) feeble ſmall falks, each bearing at its top 
only a round leaf, asin Tab. 9. Fig. 2. Among which, about 
April come up the Falks of the fowers, ſlender, like thoſe of the 
leaves; the whole Plant being weak, and beholding to the neigh- 
boring ones for its ſupport. The fowers are all ſmall and blne, 
which being paſt, a long Priſmatical ſeed-veſſel ſucceeds, open- 
ing its ſelf when ripe into three parts, and ſhewing a rank of 
brown ſeeds, appended to each angle by white Nerves: This is 
eafily diſtinguiſh'd from all other Violets by its native place, 
wherein it is ſuppoſed they willnot grow ; and by the ſmalneſs 
of its fowers, which are conſiderably /eſs than any of the reſt ; 
whereunto add the remarkable roundneſs of its leaves, which are 
ſo far from drawing to points, that the longeſt way of them is 
from fide to ſide. Cluſms indeed ſeems to deſcribe a Plant like 
this, by the name of Viola Alpina altera*, but makes its flower 
as much preater, as ours is /eſs than the common one; adding 
beſide, that it lowers about the latter end of Zune, a month be- 
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fore which time the Seed of ours is ripe 3 which are differences 
ſo irreconcilablg, that we cannot but pronounce ours as diftin& 
from his, as fromany other Viclets before deſcribed by Authors, 
whereof we have conſulted mof?, if not all the beſt. Itgrows 


ſparingly in the Boggs about Stow-wood, and on the Banks of 


Cherwell between Oxford and Water-eaton ; but moſt plentifully at 
Chilſwell in Berkshire, amongſt the moiſteſt Boggs. | 

G5. Funcellus omnium minimus capitulis Equiſeti. This leaſt 
dub-ruſþ trom ſmall hairy roots, riſeth no bigger than horſe-hair, 
and not above three es high, bearing at the top a little club, 
as in the other c/ub- ki but proportionably lefler, as in Tab. 9. 
Fig. 3- where allo it may be obſerved, that the 7u/b riſes /ingly 
from the root, and not brgnched, like the Fluitans mentioned 
by Mr. Ray ", who had he ſeen this, would certainly have own« 
ed different ſpecies s of club-ruſhes, which he ſeems ſo much to 
doubt. It grows in Binſey-Common, in the moiſt ditches next the 
River //s. | 

6, Geranium columbinum maximum foliis diſeddss Or the gfeat 
jagged Doves-foot Cranes-bill, differs from the jagged ones of 0- 
ther writers, in thatit is jagged at the firſt coming up, whereas 
all others are whole then; its leaves are alſo ſtanding on /ong 
foot-ſtalks, and much greater than thoſe of any other Dowes-feet ; 
from the middle of which there riſe up great jointed ſtalks, near 
the bigneſs of a mans finger, branched, and almoſt ſtanding 
upright a yard in height : Ar the joynts, which are largely knotted, 
are alſo large jagged leaves, which at the top grow very thick, 
amongſt which ſtand the flowers upon ſhort foor-ſtalks, as in 
Tab. 9. Fig. 4. of a bright and red colour, whereas the others 
are of a bluiſh purple ; the ſeeds being like thoſe of other Doves- 
feet. This grows in hedges about Marfor, and on that part of 
Botley-Cauſey next Oxford, in great plenty. 

7. Pentaphyllum reptans alatum folizs profundins ſerratis, This 
creeping Plant in all reſpe&s grows like the common Cingue-foil, 
but that at the bottom ſome leaves are found round and undivid- 
ed like Alchimilla, and others dividing themſelves into ve, are 


| Jagged but half way : As it increaſes in growth, the number of 


leaves oftentimes decreaſe, bearing four, three, two, and at the 
top, one ; all which, have two little leaves or ears at the bottom 


u 7s Catalog. Planter. Angl. 
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of the foot-ſtalk, like ZTormentill: The flowers are of the big- 
neſs and colour of common Cingue-foil, but gengrally made up 
of four leaves, as in Tab.9. Fig.5. and bur very rarely to be 
found with five. It grows in the edges of the Corn-felds between 
Hockley and the Woods under Shotover-hill. 

8. Orobanche PVerbafeuli odore. The root of this Plant is Skaly 
and obtuſe, to which are appendeda bundle of complicated Fi. 
bers, like thoſe of Nidus avis, whence it riſeth up with a ſoft 
round very brittle falk,, ſeldom eight inches high, ſet with thin, 
ſmall, ſhort ſkaly leaves like skns, growl cloſe toit: At, or 
very near the top of which. falk,, grow fomtimes eight or ten 
ſmall fowers, altogether different from thoſe of the common 0. 
robanche, each confſifting of four pretty large leaves, within which 
are contained as many lefler, as in Tab. 9. Fig. 6. About the 
feed veſſel (which is round at the bottom, with a narrow neck, 
and a hole at the top ſomwhat reſembling a childs ſucking-bottle, 
as in Fig. 6. a) ſtand ſmall chives with purpliſh tops, as in Fig. 6, 
b. The whole herb, flowers, talks and leaves, are at the firſt flow- 
ering, of a whitiſh yellow, or ſtraw colour, and being broken. 
or bruiſed, ſmell like the root of a Primroſe. It grows at the bot- 
toms of Trees in the woods near Stoken-Church, and we find it 
mention'd in fome MS. notes of the famous Mr. Goodyer. _ 

g. Saxifraga Anglica annua Ale folio. This ſmall annual Sa- 
xifrage from a fmall fbrous root, ſpreadeth its trailing jointed 
ſtalks about an inch or two from it, at each joint come forth 
ſmall narrow leaves as in the other Chickweed-break, /tone, 
and from the upper joynts toward the end of the flalks, come 
ſmall herbaceous flowers made up of four leaves, which prove 
the "aſe for the ſmall included ſeed veſſel, as in Tab. 9. Fig. 7. 
This Plant difters from the common one, which is of a light freſb 
green, perennial, and ſomtimes roots again at irs joynts ; in that 
its ſtalks and leaves are of a browniſh green colour, the Plant an- 
nual and never reptant: it grows plentifully in the walks of Ba- 
liol College gardens, and on the fallow Fields about Heddington 
and C owle ey, and many other places. 

Io, To which perhaps 1 might add two different Lychnis's 
from the fyluefFris flore albo Gerardi, obſerved this Year by Mr. 
Richard Stapley; one whereof bears 2 white flower ſomwhat leſs 


than the common, yet at the center having another little flowery 
circle, 
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rele, in the middle of which appear feveral fine Famina, with 
yellow longith apices, whereas the reclining ftamina of the com- 
mon Campion have no apices at all ; the other alſo bears a white 
flower without that fowery circle, but has famina crowned with 
roundiſh purple apices, with the duſt whereof the flower. it ſelf 
is commonly ſoiled. But in the firſt of theſe the ſeed veſſel not 
appearing at all, and in the ſecond. withering' away with the 
fower ; Weare not ſo bold as to make them diſtin& ſpecies's, not 
knowing as yet whence they ſhould be. propagated. Theſe were 
found near Holy-IWell in the Suburbs of Oxford, and grow alſoin 
the Corn-fields about New-parks, and as we ſuppoſe in moſt parts 
of England. Sed de hoc quere. 
x1. Beſide theſe, there is alſo another, of which Authors 
write ſo obſcurely, chat we cannot poſitively ſay whether deſcri- 
bed or no : However, we have ventured to call it Artiplex vulga- 
ris (inuata ſpicata, it not being like'the Pes anſerinus alter five ra- 
moſzor of Fohn Bauhin, mentioned by Mr. Ray®, in that it bears 
its ſeeds in buttons cloſe to the ſtalks, like the Fragifera, This 
grows equally common on Dung-hills with the ſenuata major, a- 


mongſt which we ſuppoſe it has hitherto lay hid. 


12, As for the Plants deſcribed by other Auzhors, but not no- 
ted by Mr. Ray to be of Engliſh growth, we find only theſe in 
the County of Oxford. 1. Clematis Daphnoides ſroe pervinca major, 
in the High-ways between Woolvercot and YTarnton, and in ſeveral 
hedges thereabout. 2. Lagopus major vulgaris Parkinſoni, in 
Stow-wood plentifully, and ſeveral other places. 3. Oenanthe a- 
quatica minor Park, ſive juncus odoratus Cordi, in the ditches a- 
bout Medley and Binſey-Common, and almoſt wy where about 
Oxford. 

13. Whereunto add ſome others indeed noted by Mr. Ray, 
but left in doubt whether deſcribed, or different from one ano- 
ther. Such arethe Helleborine flore albo, mentioned in his 4p- 
pendix* togrow. in the woods near Stoken-C burch, not far from 
the road leading from London to Oxford, which becauſe he had 
not ſeen either flowering, or green, modeſtly refuſed to determin 
whether deſcribed or no : But we having had time and curiofity 
of viewing it often in flower, find it to be the Helleborine flore albo 
of Gerard and Tabernamontanus : Epipadtis anguflifolia of Beſler, 


w In Catalog. Plant, Angl. * 1n Appendice p.339- y Jac Theod, Tabernemont. Part, 2. p. 400. 
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in his Hortus Eyettenſis * : Aliſmaquorundam Cordi*, and Aliſma 
C ymbaleanthemon T halii b Which Authors, and others, we have 
diligently ſearched, and by comparing them together, find the 
Plant to agree with each Figure, as well as they could do one 
with another, had they (as indeed they commonly are) been 
Printed from one Plate. | | 

14. The Plants which he doubts whether ſpecifically diffing, 
yet found /oin Oxford-ſhire, are alſo Helleborine's ; the one his 
Helleborine flore atro-rubente, and the other Helleborine latifolia 
montana®, both plentifully growing on Stoken-Church hills : 
Whereof the former has ſmall narrow leaves, ſomwhat like the 
Paluftris, arid growing thicker on the ſtalk ; whereas thoſe of 
the latter ate broad and much thinner, the one alſo flowering a 
full month after the other, which we take to be diſtinguiſhing 
Chara&ers enough, though not ſo fignally differing in the flowers 
as Mr. Ray owns his to do ; our latifolia montana coming nearer 
to that of Gerard, then of him or Dodonaus , having purple 
flowers, bur as deep or deeper than thoſe of the Helleborine flore 
atro rubente. | 

15. Of Accidents that are incident to herbaceous Plants, be- 
ſide what I have ſcen amongſt forreigners in Gardens, I have met 
alſo with ſome amongſt the natives of Oxford-ſbire ; which I gueſs 
may happen to them (as likewiſe to all others) moſt times through 
exceſs, or defef} in their nouriſkment. Thus have I ſeen the Salks 
of Dyers-weed and Succory, from a round near the r00t, ſpread 
themſelves upward into a broadflat ſtalk, as if there were ſeve- 
ral of them faſciated together, 'occafioned I ſuppoſe by -reafon 
of the aſcent of zo much nouriſhment for one ſtalk, and yet not 
enoughfor two. The faſciation (if 1 may beallowed to coyn ſuch 
2 word) being as it were an attempt for two ſtalks, which upon 
the aſcent of ſufficient ſap, is ſomtimes accompliſh'd, the flat 
ſtalk then dividing into zwo, as 1 obſerved it this Sufnmer in a 
Draba lutea filiquis Arrifiſſmis, and ſeveral other Plants in the 
Gardens. 

16. Which accident of Plants the German Virtuoſi think only 
to happen after hard and late Winters *, by reaſon whereof in- 
deed the /ap being reſtrained ſomwhat longer than ordinary, up- 

z Morti EyRett Plant. Vernal. Ord.g.fel.$. « Vater. Cordi Hiſt. de Plant. lib, 2. cap. 107. ® Joh, Tha- 


lit, Harcynia Saxono-Thuring ica, p- 13. © InCatalog- Plant. Angl.. * Miſcellan. curioſa Med. Phyſ. Acad. 
Nas. Curioſorum, An. 1. obſerv. 102. 
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on ſudden thaws, may probably be ſent up more; forcibly and 20- 
gether, and ſo produce theſe faſciated ſtalks ; whereas the natu- 
ral and graduated aſcent would have produced them but ſingle: 
Yer experience has taught us this preſent year 1676; that ſuch 
productions muſt by no means be thus reftrained ; the Winter 
preceding, in Anno 1675. being one of the mildeſt ever known 
in England, and yet faſciated Plants as frequent as ever: 

17. Befide thoſe, we have obſerved ſome others here cut ouſly 
ſtriped 3 ſome of them yellow, as Dens Leonzs, C aryophyllata, Ur- 
tica urens, wc. others white, as Papaver fpumeum, Plantago quinque 
nervia, Cruciata, Calamintha aquatica, tc. Others again differing 
from the reſt of their kind, not in leaves, but colour of their 


flowers ; ſuch are Lamium rubrum, Lyſamachia /iliquoſa magno flore; 


Trachelium minus, Gentianella fugax minor, Anagalls terrefiris, G, 


aquatica five Becabunga, cum multis alits, all with white flowers ; 


and Hyacinths, we have ſomtimes found with red; and white flow- 
ers : All which, I gueſs accidentally accrew to theſe Plants (their 
ſpecies's having flowers of different colours) through defe&?, or 
ſome interception of their nouriſhment, which occaſion diſeaſes, 
and ſuch diſcolorations both in their leaves and flowers; 

x8. That this is true of all Zriped Plants, is manifeſt,” in that 


ſuch diſcolorations may be procured by artificial ſubſtraion of 


the nouriſhment, w1z. by applying Lime, or other hot dry matter 
to their .roors ; which drying up, or otherwiſe rendring the 
nouriſhment unfit, will thus make the Plants ſtriped ; as our very 


Learned Botanic Profeſſor, Dr. Moriſon, informs us he obſerved ir 


in Dulcamara creeping through Lime and other rubbiſh of Build- 
ings, at the Duke of Orleans his Houſe at Blois, whence not only 
ours, but moſt other Gardens of Europe have fince been ſupplyed 
with the white firiped Dulcamara. 

19. Moreover, that ſuch fripings are nothing but diſeaſe, ap- 
pears plaifly in that moſt, if not all /riped Plants, are ſomwhat ' 
deformed and imperfe in their leaves ; and though ftriped very 
lively in the beginning of the Spring, will many of them recover 
in ſome meaſare, atleaſt before Autumn, and ſome of them have 
their leaves at length as green, as the reſt of the healthy Plants of 
their kind : Which 1 take to be manifeſt arguments of their ſick- 
neſs, and ſuch ſtripings to be only diſcolorations.and no ornaments 


of perfeftion, though ornaments of our Gardens. | 
29, TO 
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20. To which if it be obje&ed that 'tis otherwiſe in the Flow. 
ers of. all the Plants above-mentioned, which though of diffe- 
rent colours from the reſt of their ſpecies, continue ſo ſtill from 
year to year, not altering in the Autumn from what they were 
ith* Spring : It muſt be anſwer'd, that notwithſtanding what is 
urged be true, yet ſuch conſtancy will not warrant them of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies, fince no ſeed they produce will bring more of their 
kind, but only ſuch whoſe fowers will be of the ordinary colour ; 
which is ſo great an imperfeftion, that we cannot but ſuſpe& 
theſe alſo to be diſeaſed, and to > have cheir variations only from 
mY 

- Though it muſt be confolt, that it's worthy notice too, 

"Ip many of theſe Plants ſeem as ſtrong, and flouriſh as well as 
any others, and produce perhaps their Seed as perfe as any : 
Why then they ſhould be numbred amongſt diſeaſed plants, any 
more than NA red hair\d man ſhould be. accounted fo in England, 
or a black \hair'd one in Denmark (where I am informed there 
are ſo few, that they commonly paint Zudas with black hair as 
wedowith red) is a difficulty, I gueſs, not eaſily avoided ; 
ſpecially fince the difference of colours in flowers may be -o By 
oned by the different textures of the ſtalks of ſome certain plants, 
as itis in the hair and feathers of Animals, alſo of difterent co- 
lours from the reſt of their ſpectes, as ſhall be fully made our in 
the following Chapter. It may therefore perhaps be more ſafely 
concluded, that the different colorations at leaſt of ſome of theſe . 
flowers, may indeed be accidents, but no accidents of diſeaſe or . 
imperfe&ion. | 

22. Which is all 1 have met with concerning wild herbaceous 
Plants, and the accidents attending them remarkable in this County, 
in the relation whereof 1 have been all along ſo careful of not 
impoſing on the World, that I have mention'd nothing, except 
in the Philoſophical part, wherein I have not conſulted, and had 
the approbation of fome of the moſt knowing in the Faculty, ſuch 
as the Reverend William Brown B, D. and Fellow of Magdalen 
College Oxon, Edward Tyſon M. A. Zohn Baniſter M. A. Richard 
Stapley B. A. and Mr. Facob Bobart Junior, all eminent Bota- 
niſts, 

23. Of unuſual Plants now cakioaredi] in the Fields, to paſs by 
the ordinary red and white Lammas heats, black and white Ryes, 
the 
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the common Barley, Peas, Beans, and Oats, there ate ſeveral 
worthy notice now fown in this C ounty, that have been ſcarce 
ever heard of, nuch leſs uſed in ſome others : Where by the way 
letit be noted, that the word [ anuſual] is not ſo much to be ap- 
plyed to this, as other Counties, and that in theſe matters of Huſ- 
bandry, 1 rather write for the information of SFrangers, than the 
inhabitants of Oxford-fhire, as T muſt hereafter in other Counties 
for the information of this : There being many things in each 
County thought common there and unworthy notice, that per - 
haps in ſome others will appear ſo ſtrange, that they will ſcatcely 
| bebelieved. Andſuch are 

24. Triticum ſpica mutica tubrum, caule item rubro ; ted ſtalkt 
wheat (miſtaken by many for red Lammas) ſo commonly called 
from the redneſs of its fraw, eſpecially near the joints when the 
Corn begins to turn ; which redneſs yet will vaniſh for the moſt 
part away, when it is full ripe. This Corn, as 1 was inform'd, 
was firſt propagated from ſome few ears of it pickt out of many 
Acres, by one Pepart near Dunſtable, about fifty years ago, which 
{owed by itſelf till it amounted to a quantity, and then proving 
| Mercatable, is now become one of the commoneſt grains of this 
County, eſpecially about Oxford; which yet becauſe not known 
in many other p/aces, 1 thought fit at leaſt to mention it, and 
the rather becauſe of its ſeldom or never ſmutting, a convenien- 
cy that pleaſes the Baker and Husbandman both ; and yet itſeems 
'tis not now ſown about Thame and Watlington ſo ch as for- 
merly, becauſe it brings not ſa certain, nor ſo good a bur- 
then as 

25. Triticum ſpicd mutica albicante, granis rufeſcentibus, white 
cared red wheat, white Corn, or mixt Lammas, which latter name 
I take to be as agreeable as any, becauſe of its participating both 
of the white and red Lammas, havinga white ear and ted grain; 
Whereas the white Lammas has both ears and grain white, and 
the red Lammas both red : Nor has this, as I was told, been long 
in Oxford-ſhire, it being firſt advanced like the former from ſome 
few eags, and ar laſt being found to yield conſiderably better than 
' moſt other wheat, viz. ſomtimes twenty for one, it is now be- 
come the moſt eligible Corn, all along the Yale under the Chil- 
tern Kills, and in far better eſteem than the red ſtalkd whea?, 


or, 


26. Tri- 


S 
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26. Triticum ſþica ariftata glumis hirſutis, the long Cone Wheat, 
which yet is the beſt of any, to be ſown in rank clay Land, its 
fFalks being reedy and not ſubje& to lodging ; and by hedges 
fides, becauſe the Birds cannot eat it ; for which reaſon alſo it 
muſt be good in [ncloſures, beſides its being the leaſt ſubje& of a- 
ny Corn yet known, to the inconveniency of Mildews : This 
. fort alſo yields extreamly well, but its Flower being courſe and 
not pleafing the Bakers, it is ſeldom ſown but under the men- 
tioned circumſtances, except ſomtimes mixt amongſt the other 
wheats. | 

27. Triticum multiplex, ſive fpics multiplici, double ear'd wheat, 
ſo named for that it has divers ſmall ears iſſuing out of the fides 
of the greater, and is ſown about Biſſiter and Weſton on the Green, 
but it not proving agreeable to the ſoils thereabout, nor advan- 
cagious to the Husbandman, it is almoſt quite diſuſed, though 
I hear it ſucceeds better about Fritwell and Souldern, They ſow 

. alſo a Wheat about Weſton on the Green, which from the hanging 
of its ear they call Pendle wheat, but ſuſpe&ing thar it diflers 
in nothing from Cone, it being ari/iizs munitum, and glumss hirjutzs, 
T forbear as yet to pronounce it any other, though Iam told that 
the Pendule has a redder and more ſlender, and Cone a whiter and 
fuller ear; and that Cone endures longer, and Pendule but a very 
ſhort time here, it yielding for the firſt year ſomtimes twenty for 
one, and within two years after dwindling away, ſo as not to be 
worth ſoifMhg; which time expiring, they ſupply themſelves 
again out of Berks-ſhire, at Abington Mercat, whereof more (if 
I find it to be adifferent kind) when 1 come into that County. 

28. All which, 'cis true, in Oxford-fhireare ſo commonly ſown, 
that they cannot indeed in this reſpett be ſtiled unuſual: but be- 
cauſe ſcarce ever heard of in the South-eaF parts of England, 
I thought it convenient at leaſt to hint them. And ſo likewiſe 
our 

29. Hordeum diftickum precox, or rathe ripe Barly, deſervedly 
ſo called from its early ripening, it having been ſomtimes ſown 
and returned to the Barn again in two months time, and often in 
nine or ten weeks. This Barly, 'tis true; is no native of Oxford- - 

ſhire, only much ſown here, it being all had either immediatly 
or mediatly from Patney in Wiltſhire, whence by ſome 'tis alſo 
called Patney Barley : Where the ſoil (as I am told) 1s of fo pe- 
culiar 
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culiar a quality, that what-ever other Barly is ſown there, it is 
turned forthwith into this we call rathe-ripe ; a feat, which they 
ſay, no other Land will perform. But we zre told by Dr. Ckil- 
drey ©, that in the weſtern parts of Cornwall, they ſow a ſort of 
Barly near the Sea-fide, which they carry to Mill in cight or 
nine veeks time after they have ſowed it, However, what we 
have here comes all from Patney, but is not ſo agreeable to our 
Oxford-fhire 1oil immediatly from thence, as when it has been 
ſown elſewhere twice or thrice ; after which, it endures not a+ 
bove three or four years, but degenerates again into common 
Barly. Its conveniency notwithſtanding is very conſiderable in 
wet and backward Springs, and moiſt Autumns, when many 0- 
ther Countrzs loſe their ſeaſons, and ſome of the more Northern 
ones perhaps their crop, the common Barly there never coming 
to be ripe, whereas this may beſown atthe latter end of May, and 
will come to be ripe in the worſt of Summers. This I heard 
of firſt at Gaunt-houſe, (the Paternal Eſtate of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, John Lord Biſhop of Oxon, one of the Nobleft En- 
couragers of this Deſign) but met with it after all over the County, 
it being generally approved of by all ſorts of Husbandmen. And 
this is the only Barly ſown in this County unknown in ſome 
others. my: 

30. But of Peas there are many ſorts little thought of South- 
ward, that poſſibly were they known, might prove as agreeable 
to the ſoils there, as here, and as advantagious to the Husband- 
man, Such are the Peas called Henly-gray , and another ſort 
called Red-ſhanks, for freſh new broken Land ; the Vale-gray for 
firong; and Hampſhire-Kids for new chalkt Land ; the ſmall Rarhe- 
ripes, for poor and gravelly ; and the Cotſwold Pea for four ground. 
And of Fetches; in deep clay Lands they ſow the Gore and pebble - 
Fetch ; in cold moiſt grounds the rathe-ripe Fetch ; and Dill: or 
Lentills, in poor SFone-braſh land, whicharea good podware for 
cattle, and ſown in many parts of the County. 

31. As for Beans and Oats, they ſow only the common that 
are every whereelſe ; but for Graſſes, the uſual name for any Her- 
bage ſown for Cattle, eſpecially if perennial (to paſs by the 2ri- 
folium purpureum majus ſive ſativum, Clover-graſs; and Onobrychis 


ſpicata flore purpureo, ſemine echinato, commonly called Saind-foin, 


© Britannia Baconica in Cornwall. 
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or Everlafting-graſs ; but according to Dr. Moriſon, the true Ly- 
cern, now every where known, and therefore nothing concern- 
ing the qualities and advantages of iz.) They have lately ſown 
Ray-graſs, or the Gramen Loliaceum, by which they improve any 
cold, ſour., clay-weeping ground, for which it 1s beſt, but good al- 
ſo for dryer up-land grounds , eſpecially light flony, or ſandy 
Land, which is unfit for Saind7-foin. 

32. It was firſt ſown (as1 was told) in the Chiltern parts of 
Oxford-ſhire, and fince brought nearer Oxford by one Mr Euftace, 
an ingenious Husband-man of //ip, who though at firſt laught ar, 
has been fince followed even by zhoſe very perſons that ſcorn'd 
his Experiment, it having precedence of all other grafes, in that 
it takes almoſt in all ſorts of poor Land, endures the drought of 
Summer beſt, and in the Spring is the carlyeſt graſs of any, and 
cannot at that time be over-ſtock'd ; its being kept down making 
it ſweeter, and better beloved by Cattle than any other graſs : 
Nay. ſomtimes they have been known to leave Meddow hay to feed 
on this; but of all other Caztle it is beſt for Horſes, it being hard 
Hay ; and for Sheep, if unſound, it having been known by expe- 
rience to have work'd good cures on them, and in other reſpetts 
the beſt Winter graſs that grows. 

33. Asto the manure of it, ſome ſow but two buſhels on the 
Statute Acre, but 'tis beſt to ſow three, mixt with the zrifolium 
agrarium Dodonei, called Melilot- trefoil, and ſomtimes Non-ſuch, 
becauſe of it ſelf it 1s but a thin ſpiry grafs, and will not be of 
any bulk the firſt year, unleſs thickned by the Trefoil, which fail- 
ing by degrees, the Ray or bennet-graſs (ſo ſome alſo call it) 
thickens upon it, and laſts for ever. Of Ray-graſs and Trefoil 
thus mix'd together, oneat //ip but lately had ſo advantagious 
a crop, that from four Statute Acres, worth not above forty ſhil- 
lings per annum ; beſide the keeping ſix or eight cattle till holy 
Thurſday, and the feeding all the Winter following, had twenty 
Quarters of Seed worth twenty pounds, and fourteen loads of 
fodder, cnough to winter five or fix cattle. 

24. The fanum Burgundiacum ceruleum L'Obelii, or Medica legi- 
tima Clufiivy Dedonei,commonly called Lacern, but by the Learn- 
ed Dr. Moriſen ſzid to be the true Saind-foin, is alſo ſown here, 
and found to agree well enough with a rich moiſt ground, but bet- 


ter by much in a warm and dry ſoil. This ſtands recommended 
for 
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for an excellent fodder both by Men and Beaſts, eſpecially Horſes; 


which are purged, and made fat with it inthe Spring time in 8 of 
1odays. But no more of this, or any other groſs, they having 
all (but Ray-graſs) been already deſcribed. 

35. Burt beſide Graſſes, there have ſome other Plants been cul- 
tivated here of no mean uſe, ſuch as Cnicus, ſive Carthamus ſati- 
245, manured baftard Saffron, ſomtimes called Saffore, for dying 
of ſcarlets ;, and therefore by ſome called alſo the ſcarlet F lower, 
whereof there was once a confiderable quantity ſown at North-= 
Afton by Colonel Vernon, the Seeds being planted in rows about 
a foot diſtant, for the more convenient howing and keeping it 
clean from weeds : In theſe rows it riſes with a ſtrong round ſtalk 


three or four foot high, branching it ſelf to the rop, where it 


bears a great open ſkaly head, out of which :t thruſts forth ma- 
ny gold yellow threds of a moſt orient and ſhining colour, which 
they gather every day as faſt as they ripen, and dry them well ; 
which'done, 1t 1s fit for ſale, and dying of ſcarlet. 

36. Andabout Hampton and Clanjeld, they make ſome profit 
of ſowing Carum ſive Careum, or the Carui of the ſhops, com- 
monly called Caruwaies, which they ſow in March or April, as 
they do Parſly ; the firſt year (it ſeems) it bears no Seed, but the 
next it ſeeds and ſhatters, and ſo will hold fix or ſeven years 
without new ſowing, or any other care or trouble, befide keep- 
ing it from weeds: the encouragement they have to ſow it, is 
the value put on it; one pound of this being eſteemed by the 
Grocers, worth almoſt two of that which they have from Lon- 
don. 

37. And this is all I have met with concerning cu/tivatedplants 
worthy taking notice of in this County, bur that like the wild /7- 
digenous ones,theſe have ſomtimes accidents that attend them too ; 
for ſuch, and no other, were the two ears of Wheat branched 
from one ſtalk, and fix ears of barley from another, found at 
Fulbrook near Burford, and given me by Mr. 7ourden, fince deceaſ- 
ed. Nor have I more to add concerning them, but that I find 
few that 1 have mentioned to be noted'by Mr. Ray. 

38, Next Herbaceous plants, 1 proceed to the Shrubs, amonglt 
which I met with but little extraordinary, only the Haw- thorn at 
Bampton, inthe bowling-green hedge, bearing white berries of haws, 


which indeed I take to be a great curioſzy : for though in Flowers 
U 2 | and 


. 
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and Animals, white be eſteemed by ſome a penurious colour, and 
a certain indication of a ſcarcity of nouriſhment ; Whence 'tis, 
ſays my Lord Verulam * , that. blue Violets and other Flowers, if 
they be ſtarved, turn pale and white ; Birds and Horſes by age 
turn white; and the hoary hairs of men come by the ſame reaſon. 
And though among Fruits the white for the moſt part argues but a 
mean concodion, they being generally of a faſby over-watery taſt, 
as Pear-plums, the white-harvesF plum, white Bullezs, WcSs. and 
divers ſorts of pears.and apples of that colour. Yet in Berries the 
caſe ſeems to be quite different, as we ſee in Gooſberries, Grapes, 
Straw-berries, Raſþs, whereof the white are by much the more 
delicate, and have the better favor ; which 1f true, in the whole 

.. ſpecies of berry-bearing Plants (as in probability it may) we have' 
reaſon to conclude that the berries of this Thorn are not acciden- 
rally white, through defed? or diſeaſe as in ſome other Plants, but 
that they are an argument of its perfe&ion, and that the Thorn 
it ſelf is of a quite different ſpecies from all kyown before, and 
may juſtly challenge the name of Oxyacanthus baccis albis. Theſe 
Berries *tis true, I faw not my ſelf, not being there in time of 
year for them, but being certified of rhe truth of it by the com- 
mon voice of the Pariſh, and particularly by the Worſhipful 
Thomas Hoard Eſq; who: firſt told me of it, and the Reverend 
Mr. Philips Arch-Deacon of Salep, and one of the three FVicars 
there 3 (men of great ingenuity and undoubted veracity) 1 had 
no reaſon to queſtion the certainty of the thing. 

- 39. And hither I think may be referred the Glaſtenbury Thorn, 
in the Park and Gardens of the Right Honorable the Lord Ner- 
-reys, that conſtantly buds, and ſomtimes bloſſoms at or near 
Chrifimaſs : Whether this be a Plant originally of Oxford-ſbire, or 
brought hither from beyond Seas, 'or a graft of the old ſtock of 
GlaSFonbury, is not eafie to determin. But thus much may be ſaid 
in behalf of Oxford-ſbire, that there is one of them here ſo old, 
that it is now dying, and that if ever it were tranſplanted hither, 
it is far beyond the memory of men. 

40. As for the excellent and peculiar quality that it hath, ſome 
take it as a miraculous remembrance of the Birth of CHRIST, firſt 
planted by Zeſeph of Arimathea ;, Others only eſteem it as an ear- 
lier ſort of Zorn peculiar to England: And others again are of 


f Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 1. Num.93. $ Hereexcept the Pardegwin and white Damaſin. 
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opinion, that it is originally a foreigner of ſome of the ſoutheryt 
Countries, and fo hardy a Plant, that it ftill keeps its time of 
bloſſoming (which in its own Country might be about theend of 
December). though removed hither into a much colder Climar. 
Whether of theſe is moſt probable, Iſhall not determin,'burkeave 
every Reader beſt to pleaſe himſelf ; and whatever more can be 
ſaid of it, I ſhallreſerverill I come into yomerſer-ſbire, where it'is 
in greateſt reputation, artd has been moſt obſerved. 

41. Whereunto perhaps may be added a kind of Roſa:Canina, 
which we have ventured to ſtile, humilior frufu rotundiori, for that 
it wants much of the height and ſtrength of the common one,and 


has round /eaves, and the hips comprefled atthe top,and branches 


thick 1et with ſmall prick/es between the great ones ; whereas the 
common one has both leaves and hips long and pointed,and only a 
larger ſort of prick/es ſet at ſome diſtance * But whether this be not 
the roſa ſylvefiris folio glabro, flore plane albo, of Fohn Bauhin, to w® 


we find it moſt agreeable of any deſcribed *, we dare not pro- 


nounce ; and therefore have not ventured to give it any draught, 
but have left it to further enquity, which that all men may read1- 
ly make, they may find it growing plentifully in Magdalene College 
water-walks ; in the way up Heddington-hill ; and in many other 
places near about Oxford.. And if judged at length to be that of 


 Jobn Bauhin : however, we find itnot noted by Mr. Ray, and there- 


fore cannot be guilty of miſplacing it here. 

42, Beſide this, I met-with no others either dubious or omit- 
ted, but ſeveral of them diſeaſed, diſcoloured or ftriped ; ſuch 
as Periclymerum ſylveſtre (with the more accurate Botanifts, rather 
a ſubfrutex than a ſhrub) found at Shotover-hill ; Cornus femina 
at Waterfock; Rubus major vulgaris, inthe Lane between Finflock 
and Fawler ; and Sambucus vulgaris, inithe hedges at Cowley, and 
near to Oxford; all which are ſtriped yellow, bat the /aff fom- 
what more remarkably than any of the former, the veins only be- 
ing yellow, and all the parenchymous part 'of the leaf remaining 


green, ſo that the friping repreſents as it were a Net-work: but 


this alſo growing outafter ſome time like the reſt, muſt be repu- 
red of the ſame kind, and to proceed from the ſame cauſe. Which 
is all I have found obſervable under the Fecies of. /orubs, ex- 
cept it be worthy notice, that in the Chiltern part of Oxford- 


* Hiſt. Plant. lib. 14. cap. 1, 
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ſhire the Rubus Ideus, Framboiſe, or Raſp-berry buſh, grows 
plentifully enough among the woods and hills : and the Oxya- 
cantha, or Barberry-buſh, between Upper and Nether Fiddington. 

43.. Thus having diſpatch'd both Herbs and Shrubs, - 1 come 
at length to the Trees, w hereof I have met with but one undeſcri-. 
bed, and that a narrow leaved Elm, which alſo being ſmooth, juſt- 
ly deſcrves the name of V/mus folio angufio glabro, wherein it dif- 
fers not only from the Vimus minor of Parkinſon and Gerard, but 
alſo from their VUmus folioglabro, whole Leaves they ſay are nos, 
thing ſo large as the ch Haſel, but neareſt in bigneſs, and exaQ- 
ly in the figure of the common Elm ; whereas ours are much /eſs, 
and of a quite different fgure ;. being narrow, and having a pe- 
culiar kind of pointed ending, as exafaly expreſſed in 726. 10, 
Fig. 1. Of thoſe there are plenty in the Avenues tothe Houle of 
the Honorable the Lady Cope, the Relitt of the moſt Ingenious 
Sir Anthony Cope of Hanwell, where there is a whole Walk of them 
planted in order, beſide others that grow wild 1 in the C mr of 
the Park. 

44. As for Trees either not noted, or any way doubted, 1 
have met with none here : but of Trees remarkable for ſome un- 
uſual accident attending them, there are ſeveral worthy notice, 
For of Oaks, though 1 found none ſo prodigious as ſome men- 
tion'd by the Learned and Ingenious Zobn Evelyn Eſq; in his diſ- 
courſe of Forreft Trees"; yet there is one between Nuneham- 
Courtney and Clifton, that ſpreads from boughs end to boughs 
end, 81 foot, in circumference ſuppoſing the boughs to ſpread 
uniformly 243, ſhading 560 ſquare yards of ground ; under 
which allowing three ſquare yards for a horſe or other beaſt, and 
two ſquare feet fora man; 186 of the former, and 2420 of the 
latter, may be ſhelter'd from the injuries either of ſun or rain. 

45. Yet thereis a ſomwhat bigger Oakthan that, at Magdalen 
College, near the Gate of the Water-walks, . whoſe baughs ſhoot 
from the boal fifteen or frxteen yards, which ſuppoſing they did 
ſpread of equal length from the trunk, like the rays of a circle; 
the content of ground on which it would drop, would be no leſs 
than 768 ſquare yards, whereof allowing as before, three ſquare 
yards of ground for a horſe to ſtand on (three yardslong, and 
one yard broad, ſeeming a competent proportion) there might 


h Diſcourſe of Forreſt Trees, cap. 0. 


256 horſes 
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256 torſes ſtand under that Tree ; or allowing as before 2 ſquare 


feet for a man, 3456 men. 


46. Yetat Ricor, inthe Park of the Right Honorable the Lord 
Norreys, there is an Oak yet ſomwhat bigger then either of the 
former, by the Author of Dodona's Grove, called his Robur Brita- 
nicum, which extendeth its branches from the trunk of the Tree 
about 18 yards, fo that the diameter of its circumference being 
36 yards, it takes within its Area 972 ſquare yards ;- under the 
umbrage of which Tree, upon the afore-mentioned proportions, 


no leſs than 324 horſes, or 4374 men, may ſufficiently be ſhel- 


ter'd. 

47. And theſeare the Trees moſt capacious without ; ſome 0- 
thers there are that have given ſhelter within the hollow of theit 
trunks : Mr. Evelyn tells us of one, ſomwhere in Glocefter-ſbire, 
chat contains within its bowels a prety wainſcoted Room, en- 
lighten'd with windows, and furniſh'd with ſeats, gc. which I 
ſuppoſe may have given reception to many an honeſt Gentleman. 
Now though 'tis true we have none put to ſo Honorable a uſe, yet 


the hollow 0ak, on Kidlington-green, for the neceſſary and pub- 


lick ſervice it has done, ought perhaps to have preference, 
though neither ſo great not gaudy ; it being frequently uſed be- 
fore the death of Judge Morton (before whoſe Houſe it ſtood) 


| forthe Impriſoning YVagabonds and other inferior Malefattors, for 
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the ſpace of a night or ſo, tillthey conveniently might be had to 
the Goal at Oxford : Of whom,the hollow is ſo large Within, that it 
would receive eight or ten commodiouſly enough, the Tree with- 
out being 25 foot round above the Furs. 

48. Juſt ſuch another Priſon as this, as we are informed by 


* Zohan. Ferdinand Hertoda *, was made in Moravia, in the trunk of 


a Willcw 27 foot round, in the Village of Moravan, by a certain 
Judge of that Country : The extravagant growth of which Tree, 
he attributes to the fertility of the whole Margquifate ; whereas I 


| rather think (not but that the Country may be fertile enough) 
_ theextream rank growth of that, and of all other Plants ſo ex- 
| ceeding the ordinary courſe of Nature, ought: rather to be im- 


puted to ſome more peculiar agreeableneſs of the reſpe&ive ſoils 
and Plants, than is ordinarily met with in any other places of the 
lame Country where-ever it be. 


1 Tartaro-maſtigis Moravie, part. 1. cap. 17. 
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49. On Blechington-green, near the Angel and Crown Inn, 
there is alſo an Elm of ſo capacious a hollow trunk, that it once 
gave reception to a poor great bellyed woman (excluded all the 
houſes in the Pariſh, to prevent her bringing a charge on 1t) who 
was brought to bed in it of a Son, now a luſty young man, and 
living, as they told me, at or near Harwich, And yet neither 
this Elm, nor the afore-mentioned Oak, are either of them {6 

* big, but that they may be match'd in many other places, in fo 
much that-I ſhould ſcarce have thought them worthy my notice, 
had it not been for the og: uſes they were heretofore 
put to. 

go. Andthus I had immediarly paſſed on to Elms, but that 
I am detained by a parcel of ſubterraneous Oaks, found ſome years 
ſince at the bottom of a Pond on Binjeld-heath in the Pariſh of 
Shiplake, very firm and ſound, but quite through to the heart as 
black as Ebony ; cauſed 1 ſuppoſe by a Vitriolic humor in the Earth, 
which joining with Oak the parent of a ſort of Galls, might rea- 
ſonably enough produce ſuch an efed, as we ſeethey do always 
in the making of nk: And that I am not miſtaken in this conje- 
E&ure, the Ditches by the Woods ſide between this and Caverſham 
will bear me witneſs, the Waters whereof, where they ſtand un- 
der Oaks and receive their dropings and fall of their leaves, be- 
ing turned blacker than any Vitriolic ones 1 have any where 
ſeen, EXCept | thoſe of Mr. Zyrrill of Oakley in Buckingham- 
Pre. 

51. And 'heſ alſo no queſtion performed the ſame feat to 
ſome Tuns of 0k found alſo under a Pond, belonging to the 
Worſhiptul Thomas Stonor Eſq; of Watlington-Park, year Blunds 
Court, in the Pariſhof Rotherfeeld Pypard, which for the benefit 
of the ſoil, and other conveniencies , being cleanſed in Fuly, 
Anno 1675. the Work-men finking it a convenient depth, came 
at laſt, as it proved, to the top Branches of an Oak: relation 
whereof being made to the owner the worthy Mr. Stoner, a per- 
ſon not only curious, but equally generous ; he preſently gave or- 
der for a furcher inquiſition, and accordingly employed an equal 

number of men to the greatneſs of the work, who ſinking a pit a- 
bout twenty yards over, and about fifty or ſixty foot deep, found 
many whole Oaks ; whereof one ſtood upright perpendicular to 
the 00 by the vilre lay obliquely, onely one was inverted, the 


forked 
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forked end downward : All of them dyed through of a black hiew 


like Ebony, yet much of the Timber ſound enough, and fit for 


many uſes, ſeveral of the Trees being a foot or fourteen inches, 
and particularly one above three foot diameter, and all receiving 


_ a very good poliſh ; and therefore fitter for Foyners in-laid works, 


than pales to ſet about cloſes, to which ule that was put, which 
was found at Binjeld. 
52. Beſide the Trees, all along as they dug, they met with 


plenty of Haſel-nuts from within a yard of the ſurface to the 


bottom of the piz, which Times iron teeth had not yet crack'd ; 
and that which amazed me moſt of all, I think they lay thicker 
than ever they grew : Some of which,- as well as the Oaks were 
at ſome places cover'd with a bluiſh ſubFance, much of the con- 
fiſtence of the flower of. Sulphur, and not munch unlike to the. 
fineſt blue flarch ; which is the Ceruleum nativum before mention- 
ed in this Hiffory, Cap. 3. Sed. 18. The Oaks had noneof them 


io any 700ts, but plainly cut off at the kerf, as is uſed in felling 7im- 


ber ; The ſhells of the Nuts very firm without, but nothing re- _ 
mained within of the Kernel, but a ſhew of the dry onter rind. 
And the blue ſub/iance not found only upon the Nuts and Oaks,but 
in any other ſmall cavities, of the Earth, diſperſedly here and 


; thereall over the piz. 


53. Moreover, there was found a ſort of white fone diſperſed 
in like manner, in pieces ſomtimes as big as ones fiſt, in colour 
ſomwhart like to white Marble or Alabafter, but of a much diffe- 
rent texture. And near the bottom of the pita large Stags head, 
with the Brow-antliers, as ſound as the Beam it ſelf, with two 
Roman Urns, both which were broken by the incurious Work- 
men. 

54. How the 7imbgr ſhould be thus dyed as black as Ebony, | 
hope I have made no improbable conjeure, nor is itliable that 
I know of to any exception, unleſs to a Ouzre : Why the Nuts 
and Stags head were not dyed ſo too ? To which it may be an- 
ſwered, That the pores of the ſhells being cloſer than che wood, 


+ and neither the nuts nor the horn having any thing galli/h, the 
| Vitriol of the Earth could have no power on them, whether it 


be wrought by repugnancy or combination, to work that eft- - 


fe. 


55, But how the ZTimber ſhould become thus buryed both 
K at 
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at Binfeld and Blunds Court ? and at the latter how joyned in fo 
ſtrange a mixture, as Haſel-nuts, a Stags head, and Urns ; and 
at ſom places only, with an Alabaſtrine kind of ſubſtance ? re. 
mains: yeta knot not ſo eafily looked, However, finceattemts 


have fomtimes pleaſed, and it has always been acceptable in -ma- * 


gnis voluiſſe, 1ſhall adventure to propound my preſent thoughts ; 
{till reſerving the liberty to my ſelf, ns well as Reader, of thinking 

otherwiſe when ſufficient grounds of change ſhall offcr + 29 Pg 
Ar any time hereafter, 

56. Firſt then, -as for the zimber dug at Binfeld-heath, 'tis 
likely that might be fell'd and buryed there when Secieries of men - 
(which I gueſs was not common till the days of King A/fred) un- 
derfome Mean, or Lord Paramount, firſt choſe to themſelves cer- 
tain places of aboad, and promoted Agriculture - which that 
they might the better do. they fell'd and buryed the timber which 
they could not well burn with the under-wood. Thus, as I have 
been informed by a very worthy Perſon, who had it from his 
aged Father, did our Grand-fqthers ſerve their timber in the in- 
land parts of Fenz to make room for 7://age, digging a trench by 
each zree after it was fell'd, and ſo tumbling it in, its fale not be- 
ing worth the portage, even there, fo few years ago. Much ra- 
ther therefore might the firſt Planters of Binfeld-heath throw 
it into Ponds, or other hollow places ready at hand, to make 
room as well for habitation as tillage, in ancienter times : which 1 
gueſs might be done in the Reign of King Afﬀred, 1. becauſe he 
divided the Fingdom into Shires and Hundreds; and 2. becauſe 
Binjield gives name to the Hundred (however iliconfideralile | It be 
now) in this woody 'part of the County. 

57. Moreover, that this Timber muſt be buryed by deſign, 
and not caſually over-thrown, either by their roots being loolen'd 
by to much wer, occafioned by the obftruftion of Rivers, as Cam- 
den * apprehends thoſe Trees were, found in Chatmoſs in Lanca- 
ſhire : Nor by the over-flowing of any Rivers, nor fall of any 
Torrent, as Steno would have it! ; Nor undermined by ſubterrane- 
045 ſtreams, or diflolution of matter underneath them, as Dr. 
Fackson ® thinks it happened about 18 years fince at Bilkely in 
Hereford-ſbire, is plain and evidenv; for that allthe Country here- 


© Camder: in Lancaſhire. * Steno in Prodrom, concerning the matter of beds. = Philoſoph. Tran 
act. Nam: 53. 
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about lies very high, and is as ſtony a faſt ground, as almoſt any 
where to be found. 

58.. It remains therefore, that it miiſt needs be defignedly bu- 
ried, and if in any other places of the heath, as well as in the 


pond, may poſiibly be diſcover'd either by the herbage over them, 


which will wither much ſooner than any of the reſt; as near 7e0- 
wil in Somerſet-fhire , where, as weare informed by the Reverend 
and Learned Dr. Beal", the parched part juſt over them, will 
bear the very length and ſhape in groſs of the zrees, whence they 
have been inſtructed to find and take up hundreds of Oaks : 


' Or by the direQtion of the dew in Summer; it being obſerved in 


Cumberland®, that the dew never ſtands on any of the ground 
under which ſuch zrees lie; though poſſibly too, on the other 
fide we may have no ſuch indications here in firm grounds, they 
being hitherto obſerved only in moors and moſſes. 

59. Burt as for the timber at Blunds Court, as it was found, ſo 
it requires a deeper reſearch, it being very unlikely they ſhould 
dig ſolow, upon the ſame ſcore as at Binjeld, fince timber might 
have been buryed'on far eafier terms, as fornierly in Kent, Much 
leſs can it be admitted it ſhould be ſwallowed by an Earth-quake, 
or as the vulgar will needs have it, thus cover'd with Earth by 
the violence of a Flood, and particularly by that in the days of 
Noah. For in either of thoſe caſes, we ſhould have found each 
tree with roots as well as branches, whereas theſe were plainly 
hewen off at the Hierf, as is uſed in felling 7imber, the marks of 
the Ax ſtill remaining upon them. 

60. Beſide, the ſeveral other zhings fourid in company of theſe 
trees, ſeem togive teſtimony of ſome other matters. The firſt 
and chiefeſt whereof, is that blewiſh kind of ſubſtance, which 
I am ſtrongly perſwaded is Ceruleum nativum, and the rather, 
becauſe found in an A/b-colour'd Earth. The true Cyprian Crus 
leum, or Ultramarine, as is teſtified by Rulandus, being found in 
terra cineres ;, and the Ceruleum Patavinum, in glebis ſubcinereis*; 
with whom agrees Kentmannus, as cited above, Chap. 3. 5. 18. 
Andif true Ceruleum, we have reaſon to ſuſpe& a Mine under- 
neath ; for then, ſays Aldrovandas, is Ceruleum produced, when 
ſome ſaline acid humor (ſuch as the Vitrio/ that dies the Trees 


* Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb.13. *Britannia Baconica in Cumberland. ? Mart. Ruland. Lexic. Al- 


chemig. 
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black) corrodes ſome metallick matter or other ?; which ſom- 
times is Copper, and ſomtimes Gold, as Encelius witneſleth it is at 
Lauterberg and Goldeberg in Sileſia, in his Book De re Metallica”, 
where he alſo further adds, that Gold is ſmielted out of Ceruleum + 
it ſelf. _ 

61, Dr. Brown alſo tells us, in the account of his Journey 
from Comara to the Mine-Towns in Hungary *, thatat Schemnitz, 
where the /[ver Ore holds ſome gold, and at the filver Mines in 
Peru. thereare Rocks cover'd over with a fair ſhining blue. Rys 
landus* alſo joins it with a /lver Ore at Gieſhubelia, and fo does 

Pliny*: What then ſhould hinder bur it may be ſo here ? fince 
Ido not doubt it to be the ſteam of a mineral ; for when 1 was at 
the bottom of the pit (above 50 foot deep) notwithſtanding the 
openneſs of the pit, and coolneſs of the day, no Sun appear- 
ing, I found it ſo hot, that the drops followed one another on 
my face, whence 1 judged the Mine-chamber not to be far 
oft. 

62. Which 1 rather gueſs to be of fihver than of any other 
metal, becauſe of the Alabaſirine or fpar-like ſubſtance found 
mix*d withit; which, ſays Mr. Weber, was in ſome places in- 
termixtalſo in the beſt Silver-mine ever yet found in England, the 
Ore whereof held about fixty fix pounds per Tun *. From all 
which it may be concluded, that 'tis probable at leaft that here 
may have been formerly ſuch a mine, ſtopt up as Ffirſt thought by 
the Aboriginal Britans, upon the arrival and conqueſts of the Ro- 

mans or Saxons, who not being able to recover their Country with- 
in the memory of man, it might be loſt like the Gold-mine of 

Glaſs-Hitten in Hungary, when Bethlem Gabor over-ran that Coun- 
try* ; or the Gold-mine of Cunobeline in Efex, diſcover'd again 
temp. Hen. 4. as appears by the Kings Letters of Mandamus, bear- 
ing date 11 May, An. 2. Rot. 34. dire&ed to Walter Fitz-Walter 
concerning it 7; and fince that. loft again. 

63. Till at length they found the Urns, and then *'twas plain \ 
and evident that it muſt have been formerly ſome Roman Work, 
and probably ſtill remains ſome old Roman Mine, in all likelyhood 
ſtoptup, when Gallio of Ravenna ſent hither with a Legion (the 
laſt that ever was in Britan) to repel the Pids and Scots, was fi- 


4 Muſeum Metallicum, ib. 3.cap. 8. © Encel. dere Metallica. cap. 22. * Account of his Travels, p. 93z 
94. ©- Mart: Rulgndi Lexicon Alchemie. * Nat. Hit. lib. 38. cah. 12. * Hiſtory of Metals, cap. 13. 
x Dr.Brown's Travels into Hungary. ? Sir Jobn Pettus his Fodine R'gal. cap 9. (& 13, 
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nally recalled by Yalentinian the third, to affiſt Atius in Gallia a= 
gainſt the In-roads of the Francks under Clodion, and to ſupport 
his then tottering, and quickly after ruind Weſtern Empire : At 
what time, ſays Mr. Speed * (but he quotes not his Author) they 
buryed allo their Treaſures, whereof we have found parcels in all 
Ages ever fince. | 

64. And this 'tis likely they might do, firſt by throwing: in 
Trees, which not lying cloſe enough immediatly to ſupport the 
Earth, were after cover'd with Haſels (when the Nuts were fully 
ripe, which has occaſioned their endurance to this very day) on 
which they heaped Earth; which after ſome time finking below 
the ſurface of the other ground might occafion this Pond, never 
thought to have been any other till the time above-mention'd. 

65. After the accidents of Oaks, come we next to thoſe of 
Elms, whereof there ſtands one on Binſey-Common, at the ſpurs 
next the ground at leaſt 6 yards diameter, occafion'd here, as (l 
ſuppoſe) at many other places, by ere&ing a Turf ſeat round the 
bottom of the Tree, it being elſewhere but of ordinary dimen- 
fions. But this 18 not ſo extravagant in the exceſs of the growth 
of its trunk near the ground, but there is another more ſtrange 
for a defe@ in that place, viz. a great old Elm growing near the 
North-eaſt corner of the Bowling-green in Magdalene College 
Grove, diſbarked quite round, at moſt places two foor, at ſome 
at leaſt a yard, or four foot from the ground ; which yet for 
theſe many years paſt has flouriſh'd as well as any Tree in the 
Grove, : 

66, Now how this ſhould come to paſs (all Zrees being be- 
lieved to receive their nouriſhment between the wood and bark, 
and preſently to die upon their ſeparation) many have admired, 
but few attempted to explain, being further diſcouraged by the 
abſence of the pith, the Tree being within as hollow as a Drum, 
and its outmoſt furface, where nnbark'd, dead and dry befide. 
All which think had not ftartled me much, butthat lfound it in 
our 7ranſaions * poſitively aſſerted, that if any circle be drawn 
round any common Engliſp tree (only Aſþ excepted) as Oak, 
Elm, Poplar, &c. by incifion to the timber Chow thin ſoever the 
knife be) ſo that no part of the rind or bark to the very ſolid 
timber be uncut, the Tree will -die from that part upwards. 


z Hiſtory of Britax. 54. 6. cap. $4. * Philoſoph. Tranfaft. Numb. 43- 
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67. For the better clearing of which point, and avoidance of 
theattending difficulties, it will be but requiſite, though two prin- 
cipal parts of our zree be wanting, to repreſent in Sculpture, at 
leaſt a /extant of the body of an Elm cut tranſverſly, together 
with the bark and p1th, as well as the wood, as they all appear in a 
Microſcope : Which without further trouble, or ſuſpicion of falſ- 
hood, I have carefully taken out of the Anatomy of Trunks lately 
publiſh'd by the accurate and ingenious Dr. Grew, asin 7ab. ro, 
Fig. 2. only with ſome alteration of the Letters of direftion, 
Whereln . | 


AB, CD. repreſent the whole bark, of the tree. 
AB. the kin of the bark. 
CD onekind of ſap veſſels. 
EF. another kind of ſap veſſels. 
GH. the parenchyma of the bark wherein the Veſiculz 
are ſo exceeding ſmall, as difficultly to be percei- 
wed by the Microſcope. 

IK, LM, NO, PQ. the great air veſſels poſlured chief-= ® 
'P in rings on the inner verge of every annual 
growth of wood. 

rs,rs, rs. the ſmall air veſſels poured in croſs bars. 

TVW thepith. ; 

XY. the diametral portions, or inſertions runing 
through the ſeveral annual rings from the pith 
to the bark. 

Zzzz, the true wood, having been originally the ſap 
veſſels of the bark, 


now the ſap veſſels in this diagram being only to be found in the 
 Bark,and thoſe paſſages intercepted at ſo-great diſtances, as above- 
mention'd in our Elm, the great queſtion ſtill returns as difficult 
as before, and as far from ſolution. F | 
68. Inthe clearing whereof, it muſt firſt for certain be an- 
ſwer'd, that its a great miſtake' (though it have obtained ſo long) 
that a zree only lives by the aſcent of its nouriſhment in or be- 
tween the Bark and the Wood, and that zrees muſt needs die 
-when once they are bark'd round , here being matter of fat to 
confute thoſe opinions. And ſecondly, That it is as certain a 


truth as the other is a miſtake, that an Elm as well as an 4/þ, or 
any 
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any other tree, whatever Experiments may have been made, may 
and do's ſomrimes live after tis diſbarked,and that therefore there 
mult be other veſſels, beſide the /ap veffels of the Bark, capable of 
the office of conveying /ap, ſufficient not only for the life, but 
fiourtthing condition of a 7zree: 

63. And ſuch perhaps are a ſort of ſmall veſt ie in the very 
ſchematifmi of the wood at zzzz, not perceptible by a Microſcope, it 
being on all hands agreed on, that the whole wocd of trees, was 
all heretofore the fap veſſels of the Bark : The Bark every year, 
as Dr. Grew® well obſerves, dividing into two parts, and diſtri- 
buting it felf two contrary ways ; the outer part falling off toward 
the ſkin at AB, and becoming at length the ſkin it ſelf ; and the 


inner part adding it ſelf to thewood, rhe parenchymous part there- 


of making a new addition to the {nſerzions ar XY, and the ſap 
veſſels a new addition to the lignous Parts at zZzz ſtanding be- 
tween the Unſertions : So that a Ring of ſap veſſels in the Bark 
this year, becomes a Ring of wood in the zree the next ; all which 
may be perfe&aly ſeen in the great Oak afore-mentioned, ($. 45. 
of this Chapter," and belonging to the ſame College) -at ſeveral 
places where therind is braiſed off. 
70. And if ſo, not unlikely they may fo far retain their anct- 
ent office of conveying ſap, asto keep a tree alive, though nor 


 angment it, which perhaps may be one different ufe of theſe {ap 


veſſels in the wood from thole in the bark, theſe being ſufficient 
for the continuation of a tree, and the others ſerving only for its 
augmentation : Which if true, and our 7zree patlt its increafe, as 
no doubt it has been many years fince ; what need has there been 
of any fuch thing as the ſap veſſels of the bark? or indced of the 
bark it ſelf? . 

71. Now that this indeed 1s connled) ſo, feems agreed on 
and confirmed by the learned and ingenious Mr. Willughby and 
Mr. Ray ©; who have made it appear by irrefiftible experience, that 
the /ap not only aſcends between the bark. and the zree, but alfo 
through the very ſubſtance of the wood: And by the accurate 
Dr. Grew*, who allows to the wood, as well ſap veſſels as air veſ- 
fels, it being proper to the bark to have fap veſſels only. Alt 
which put rogether, ſeem abundantly to diſpel all appearing dif- 


b Cempar. Anatom. of FRY c.3- © Philoſoph. Traniadt. Numb. 43. * Comparat- Anatom. 
of Trunks, cap. 8. ; 
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ficulties, and no queſtion will ſatisfie all unprejudiced Readers 
how our tree comes to flouriſh, though diſbark*d all round. 

72. But if there ſhall be any found ſo froward, as not to al. 
low(againſt all &xperience) thoſe minute ſap veſſels in the ſubſtance 
of the wood, yet the viſible prick'd circles between the annual coats 
of the wood, obſerved alſo by Mr. Willughby, Mr. Ray, and Dr. 
Tong}, which I ſuppoſe may be the large air veſſels of Dr. Grew, 
may be ſufficienc for this purpoſe ; eſpecially in Elm, where they 
are numerous and of two ſorts, as in Tab, ro. Fig. 2. IK, vc. 
rs, G&. It being the office of air veſſels, for about a month in March 
and April”, before the new ſap veſſels of the bark are fit for uſe, to 
convey the ſap neceflary for the vegetation of all Plants. And if 
ſo, inold zrees that have done growing, and have no need of the 
annual new produttion of E bark, why may it not continually a- 
ſcend by them ſtill ? | 

73. To which if it be obje&ed, that a zree lives as well by ve- 

getable air as ſap, and that if the air veſſels be continually fill'd with 
ſap, the tree muſt dye on the other ſide for want of air; It may 
eaſily be replyed, that the uſe of the [n/ertions or Diametral por- 
tions, Fig. 2. X Y, interceding the pith at T V W, and the paren- 
chyma of the bark at GH, all made of ſmall kind of bladders 
cluſter'd together, is for conveyance of air, as well as the air 
veſſels themſelves. But if it be further urged, that the Diame- 
tral portions only ſerve to convey it by the bred:h, and not the 
length of the tree, which makes them inſufficient for this pur- 
poſe ; we have latitude enough, and can allow the Jeſſer ſap weſ- 
ſels thar lye in croſs bars at r s to ſupply that defe&, and ſtil! re- 
tain all the ranges of the great air veſelsat IK, LM, NO, PQ , for 
conveyance of the ſap, in ſuch like Trees as our old Elm. 

. 74. Andif it be further enquired, how it comes to paſs that 
ſome trees do dye npon the loſs of their bark, and all are not pre- 
ſerved by the help of the ſap, or air veſſels of the wood : It may 
be anſwer*'d, and probably rightly enough, that ſuch trees as are 
young, a growing, have a plentiful iſſue of thin ſap between the 
bark and the wood, and that readily bleed when they are wound- 
ed or bored, do moſt commonly (if not always) certainly dye: 
whereas ſome of the ſame trees when older, paſt growing, eſpe- 
cially if they have a more gummy juice, ſuch as Afb, Elm, Lime- 


* Philoſoph, Tranſat. Numb, 43. & 48. -; f Dr. Grew of the vegetation of Plants cap. x. 
Tree, 
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zree, &c- may live and flouriſh.many years after their diſbatking, 
by the /aps aſcent through the /ap or air veſſels of the wood. 

75. Moreover, amongſt the accidents that have happen'd to 
Elms, 1 muſt not forget a very pleaſant one that fell out at Mid- 
dle-Afton, where cleaving of Elm blocks at one Mr. Langffon's, 
there came ont a plece ſp exaftly repreſenting a ſhoulder-of Veal, - 
thatit was thoaght worth while to preſerve it from the fire by the 
owner of it, by whom it was kindly beſtowed on me, as an additi- 


' on to the reſt of my Curio/ties of Nature. 


76. But the moſt remarkable accidents that ever befel trees, 
perhaps here, or in any other County, were the foundations of two _ 
eminent Religious houſes both occaſion'd by trees. The firſt, Oſeney 
Abby founded 1n that place by Robert D*Oyly the ſecond, by reaſon 
of a certain zree that ſtood in the meddows where after he built the 
Abbey, to which it ſeems repaired a company of Pyes, as 'often 
as Editha the wife of Robert came to walk that way, which in 
company with her maid ſhe often uſed to do (as Leland exprelles 
it) to ſolace herſelf * : at whole arrival the Pyes were alwaies ſo 


 clamorous, that ſhe took notice of ir, and conſults with one Radul- 
phus Canon of St. Frideſwid's, what this might fignifie : who cun- 


ingly adviſes, that ſhe muſt build ſome Church or Monaflery where 
the tree ſtood, which he inſtantly procures her Husband to do; 
and this Radulphus Cher Confeſſor) to be made the firſt Prior. 

77. What tree this was, Leland acquaints us not ; but 
that which occaſioned the ſecond Foundation in the place where 
it is, wasa triple Elm, having three trunks.ifſuing from one root, 
Near ſuch a Tree as this Sir Thomas White, Lord Major of Eondon 
(as we have it by Tradition) was warned in g Dream he ſhould 
build a College,for the education of Youth in Religion and Learn- 
ing: whereupon he repairs to Oxford, and firſt met with ſoni- 
thing near Ghoce/ier-Hall that ſeem'd to anſwer his Dream, where 
accordingly he erefed a great deal of Building. But afterward, 
finding another Elm near Sr. Bernards College, ſuppreſt not long 
before by King Hen. 8. more exa&ily to anſwerall the circumftan- 
ces'of his Dream, he left off at Glocefter-Hall, and built St. Zohn 
Bapt. College, which, with the very Tree befide it, that occafion'd 
its Foundation, flouriſhes to this day, under the Pre/idence of the 
Reverend and Learned Dr. Levinz, a cordial promorex of this 


Def; ch 8 Lelandi Itinerarium, Vol. 2.pag. 18,19. 
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73. Befidethe Elms at St. Fobns knit together at the 7007, there 
are two Beeches in the way from Oxford to Reading, near a place 
called Cain-end, more ſtrangely joined together a great height 
frem the ground : for the bodies.of theſe Trees come from diffe. 
rent roots, and aſcend parallel to the top, but are joined together 
alittle before they come to bough, by a tranſverſe piece of tim- 
ber entering at eachend into the bodies of the Trees, and growing 
jointly with them, for which reaſon 'tis commonly called the 


Gallow-tree, though the piece that intercedes them lies ſomwhat' 


' obliquely : How this ſhould come to paſs many have wondered, 
| butthe problem I gueſs may be eaſily ſolved, only by allowing 
the tranſverſe piece of Timber to be one of the bonghs of the Tree 
to which its lowermoſt end ſtill joins, which whilft young and 
tender, might bear ſo hard againſt'the body of the neighboring 
Tree, that with the continual motion of the wind, it miight not 
only fret it ſelf aſunder, but gall off the barktoo .of the other 
Tree ; which clofing up again in calm weather at the rifing of the 
ſap, might well includeſo pear a neighbor, firſt within its bark, 
and after ſome time withinthe wcod it ſelf : which I have obſer- 
ved to have been done byt very lately in New College Gardens, 
where the boughs of: twofdifterent Sycomores are thus grown to- 
gether, only by bearing/hard on one another, and interchangably 
fretting away each others bark, and then dofing up again at the 
_ riſing of the ſap. 


79, There have alſo ſome accidents befallen the A/> and Wil- | 


low, not conimonly met with.; the former whereof in a Cloſe of 
one Mr. Coker, of the Town of Biſeter, grows frequently out of 
the boal of the ogher, yet not as 'tis uſual amongſt other Trees, 
but ſo that the roots of the 4/hes have ſome of them grown down 
through the whole length of the trunks of the Willows, and at laſt 
faſtening into the earth ir ſelf, have ſo extended themſelves that 
they have burſt the Willows in ſunder, whoſe fides falling away 
from them and periſhing by degrees,* what before were bur the 
700ts, are now become the bodies of the Aſbes themſelves. But 
this happens only to: Willows that have been lopr at fix or ſeven 
foot high; the willows at Enflon, in the walks near the Rock, 
whereof thereare ſeveral about 5o foot high, being incapable 
ſuppoſe of 'any ſuch: accident. 


80. Beſide this unuſual growth of the Aſp, I have met with 
other 
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other accidents that frequently attend it, which becauſe ſo much 
commended by Pliny "in Maple, in which they are common, 1 
think ought. much more to be noted in this: And ſuch are the 
Nodoſities called Bruſcum-and Molluſcum, to be found in Aſp as 
wellas Maple, which when cut, ſhew a curled and twining grain ; 
the Bruſcum thick and intricate, the' Molluſcum being ſtreaked in a 
more dire& courſe. With the Molluſcum of Afb there is a whole 
Cloſet wainſcoted, at the mach Honored Mr. Stonor's of Watling 
zon Park, the grain of the panes being curiouſly waved like the 
Gamahe's of Achats. Andat the Worſhipful Mr, Reads, of the 
Pariſh of [p/den, the Bruſcum of an old App i is ſo vdnderfully fl= 
gured, thatina Dining-table made,of it (without the help of 


' fanſie) you have exatly repreſented the figure of the Fiſh, we 


commonly call a_Zack, though endeavoring to mend, they have 
ſomwhat marr'd it by Art : and in ſome other Tablets the figures 
of a Unicorn, and an old Man from the navel upwards, but nei- 
ther of theſe ſo plain as the former. 

81. Zacobus Gaffarellus, amongſt his unheard of Curioſities *, 
tells us of a 7ree found in Holland, which being cut to pieces by a 
wood-cleaver, had in one part of it the figure of a Chalice, in 
another that of a Prieſts Albe, in another thar of a Stole; andin 
a word, there were repreſented very near all the ornaments be- 
longing to a Prief? - which relation if true, ſays he, it muſt needs 
be confeſt, that theſe figures could not be there caſually or by 
chance; and indeed 'tis very hard to think, how ſo many things 
pertinent to the ſane office, ſhould thus meet together without 
ſome deſign of Nature, However, till I am better ſarisfied of the 
truth of the thing, or convinced by the fight of ſome other ſuch 
Curioſity, I cannot afford to think ours (being altogether inde- 
pendent) more than meer accidents. 

82. Beſide theſe unuſual accidents of whole Trees,or cheir Trunks, 
there are ſome alſo that have happened to their upper branches 
and leaves, whereof the former are ſomtimes faſciated, and the 
latter /friped. In willows, and ſome other of the ſofter woods, 


the uppermoſt boughs are commonly faſciated, but the beſt of the 


kind lever yet ſaw, was the top-branch of an Afb, which I met 
with at Bifeter, not only faſciared, . butmoſt uniformly wrearhed 
two or three times round. And thereis a good example of this 


> Nat. HifF lib. 16. cap. 16. | Unheard of Curioſities, chap. 5. 
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nature, ina top branch of Holly hanging up in the Gate-houſe of 
the Phyſic -ogarden, whence 'tis plain, that this happens alſo to 
the hardeſt woods ; and in both, by the aſcent of too much 
nouriſhment, though in branches of Trees, eſpecially ſuch as are 
not only fat but belically curled, I gueſs there concurs {ome blaſt, 
or ſome ſuch like matter, that contra&s the #bers and ſo turns 
them round, beſide the exceſs in the aſcent of their nouriſh- 
ment. 
83. Asfor the ſtriped leaves of Trees.as \ well as thoſe of Shrubs, 
and herbaceous Plants, 1 ſuppoſe they may be met with almoſt in 
every kind, The greater Maple, miſcalled the Sycomore, was found 
ſtriped white not many years fince in Magdalen College Grove, 
and tranſlated thence into the Phy/ick-garder,, where it flouriſhes 
ſtill and retains its 8Fripings ; and I hear of a ffriped Elm ſom- 
where in Dorſet-ſhire. Dr. Childrey *, and our of him the inge- 
nious Mr. Evelyn |, inform us of an Oak in Lanhadron Park in the 
County of Cornwall (to omit the painted Oak in the Hundred of 


. Z#aft) which conſtantly bears leaves ſpeckled with white. And 


there was another of theſe found this inſtant year, 1575. by my 
worthy Friend Dr. Zhomas Tayler, in a place called Frid-wood, in 
the Pariſh of Borden near Sittingbourn in Kent. But of theſe more 
hereafter, when I come into thoſe Counties. 

84. Of Unuſual trees now cultivated in Oxford-ſbire, there 
are ſome remarkable ; ſuch is the Abele-tree, advantagiouſly pro- 
pagated by Sir George Croke of Waterfock., which he does, by 
cutting /akes out of: the more ſubſtantial part of the wood, which 
put into moiſt ground grow more freely than wi/lows, coming in 
three or four years time to an incredible height. And ſuch are 
the Fir-tree, and the lefler mountain Pine, whereof there are ſe- 
veral Nurſeries planted in the Quincunx order, at Cornbury, in the 
Park of the Right Honorable the Earl of Clarendon, which they 
propagate by /lips twiſted, as well as by Hernels, to that advantage 
that there is great hopes of beautiful and ſtately Groves of them ; 
ſuch as 1met with at the Right Worſhiptul Sir Peter Wentworths at 
Lillingston Lovel, where there are three Walks of Firs, moſt of 
them 20 yards high. 

85. Which Pariſh, 1Þ the Reader look for in the Map of Ox- 
foraſhire he muſt not expe to find, though it belong to the County, 


® Britannia Baconica in Cornwall, | Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees. cap. 3. 


it 
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it lying five miles within Buckingham-ſtire :+ as on the other fide 


ſeveral Pariſhes of Berkshire, Buckingham ſhire, and Worceſter- 
ſhire, are placed within Oxford-ſdire, How theſe things come 


© topals we have little of certainty, bur in all probability this 


Lillingfion was accounted in Oxfordftire for the ſake of the Lords 
Lovels, whoſe Inheritance, from the addition, we may conclude 
it once was ; who being powerful men in theſe parts, and not un- 
likely molt times the Kings Lieutenants, might have permiſſion to 


_ reckon this their own Ffate, within their own Juriſdiftion as 


part of Oxford-ſhire ; as I ſuppoſeall other Pariſbes thus placed 
out of the body of their Counties, may alſo have been. 0 

86. From this neceſſary, and therefore 1 hope pardonable di- 
preſſion, x proceed to ſome Fruit-trees not ordinary elfewhere, 


ſuch as the double-bearing Pear-trees : whereof I met with one in 
| the Pariſh of Haſeley, at a place called Latchford, in the Hort- 


yard of Mr. Gooding, called the Pear of Paradice, whoſe firſt 
Crop 1s ripe abour Midfjummer, and the ſecond at Michaelmaſs. 
There is alſo another of theſe, but of a different kind, in the 
Pariſh of Stanlake at the Chequer-[nn, called the Hundred-pound 
Pear, which Blofſoms at two diſtin& times, and bears two Crops, 
whereof it has both ſorts (much like the Fig) upon the Treeat 


a time, ſome ripe, and others green. But in both theſe zrees, 
the Pears 1n the ſecond Crops are ſomwhat leſs than of the firſt, 


and grow both after a peculiar manner, moſt of them, if not all, 
coming forth at the ends of the twigs, which are all the pedicles 
they ſeem to have; and therefore on the zree they do not hang 


downwards, like thoſe of the firſt Crop, but pointup in the air, 


or any other way the ſhoots dire them. 

87. At Corpus Chriſti College they have q ſort of Pear-tree, that 
bears Fruit in hardneſs little inferior to the younger shoots of 
the very tree that bears them ; and therefore not undeſervedly by 


ſome called the Wooden: pear, though in wet years I have known 


them pretty ſoft : but generally they are ſo found, and of ſo un- 
alterable a conſtitution, tharl havenow ſome by me that were ſea- 


ſonably gather'd, above ten years old, as hard and firm as ever 


they were at firſt, only ſomwhat leſs than when firſt gather'd ; 
for which very reaſon, in ſome parts of WorceFer-fhire where'they 
have plenty of them, they are called Long-lafters, being not ſub- 


je& to rot like other Pears. 
88. And 
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88. And thus I had finiſh'd the Chapter of Plants, but that I 
think fit to acquaint the Reader of a further defign I have concern- 
ing them, wiz. Of enquiring hereafter into ſome other accidents 
of Plants of an inferior quality to any before mentioned ; which 
yet perhaps are more abſtruſe in their conſideration than the more 
noted ones are. And ſuch are the blebs or bliFers we find on the 
leaves of many Trees and Shrubs, which ſomtimes happen to them 
after heat and droughts, and ſomtimes too upon cold nipping 
weather : but whether thus infefted from the air from without, 
or by juices within, or by both ; and when by one, or the other, 
or both together ? is a Queſtion requires a great deal of time, and 
more ſedulity than has yer been afforded, to be but probably fol- 
ved. 

89. AndthisI therather deſign, becauſe all that I find certain 
concerning them yer, is only that the weak, and free growing 
ſappy Trees are moſt ſubje& to them,and the ſtout Ever-greens but 
little, if atall : that the infe4on for the moſt part is under, and | 
the b/iFer above theleaf, but ſomtimes otherwiſe : that the bli- 
fters ſomtimes have Inſefs in them, ſomtimes bear fungus's on 
their tops ', and ſomrtimes have neither : But what kind of Inſefs 
or fungus's they are, that belong to each Plant that have them? 
or whether the ſame Plants have not ſomtimes different Inſeds 
and fungus's, eſpecially in dry, and wet years ? are alſo Queſtions 
that require indefatigable induſtry, to bein any meaſure ſatisfied.” 

90. And yet even in theſe, if Godgive me life, and1 find en- 
couragement to proceed in my undertaking, I intend to attempt 
ſomthing. | As alſo to find out how it comes to paſs, that of the 
ſeeds of many Plants, ſuch as Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech, Tew, 7u- 
niper, Hemp, Wc. there come ſome Plants again that will never 
bear ſeeds, if not timely prevented by our Learned Prefeſſor of 
Natural Philoſophy, the Ingenious Dr. Millington ; the Learned 
Dr. Moriſon our Botanic Profeſſor; or the Learned and accurate 
Dr. Grew, now reading, writing, and prattiſing the Anatomy, of 


V egetables. | 


- 1 See Mr. Hooks Micrograph. Obſervat. 19, 
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CHAF. Vs 
of Brutes. 


AVING done with the Pegezative, I proceed to the 
Animal Kingdom , wherein I ſhall confider firſt, that 


part of 1t that indeed has apprehenſion of external 0bjedtsy 
of Pleafures and Pains, and Locomotion to make addreſs to the one, 
and fly the other, but is void of reaſon ; within which may be 
. comprehended all manner of Brutes, ſuch as Birds, Inſefs, F hes, 
Reptils, and four-footed Beaſts, which 1 preſume may be a ſubjedi 
ſufficient for this Chapter, though as in the former of Pants, 11in- 
tend only to mention ſuch, as either have not been noted before, 
are very unuſual, or have ſomthing g extraordinary attending them ; 
Leaving what concerns Men for a Chapter by it ſelf. 

2. Andherein, as before in the Chapter of Formed flones (and 
as I intend for the,future in all other Chapters ſo far forth as they 
will bear it) I ſhall obſerve the merhod of the whole Efſay, and 
firſt treat of ſuch Animals as are Inhabitants of the Heavens,then 
of thoſe rhat-belong to the Waters, and laſtly of ſi uch as om—_— 
the dry Land; of which in their order. 

3. But amongſt the inhabitants of the Air or lowermoſt Hea- 
zen, it cannot be expetted in ſo ſmall a County, I ſhould produce 
* many not already, noted, fince the feathered Kingdom has been ſo 
| lately and fo carefully ſurveyed, by the Learned and 1nduſtrious 
Francis Willughby Eſq; Nor indeed could I meet with any omitted 
by him, except perchance a /itrle Bird, ſomtimes ſeen, bur oft- 
ner heard in the Park at WoodsFock.,,, from the noiſe that it makes, 
commonly called the Wood-cracker : Deſcribed to me (for I had - 
not the happineſs ts ſee it) to be about the bigneſs of a Sparrow, 
with a blue back, and a reddiſh breaſt, a wide mouth and a long 
bill, which it puts into a crack or ſplinter of a rotten bough of a 
Tree, and makes anoiſeas if it were-rending aſunder, with that 
violence, that the noiſe may be heard at leaſt zwelve ſcore yards, 
ſome have ventured to ſay a mile from the place. 
: 4: Which 1s alll could find in the C ounty of Oxford omitted by 


that careful and ingenious Author, except I may have leave to * « 
number 
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number the Diabolus marinus, or Sea Devils-bird mention'd by 

Fobnf6n ®, and others, and to be ſeen in the Repoſitory of i" 
Bodleyan Librery 1 : Which though it has ſo ill a name, contrated 
I ſuppoſe from its exquiſite blackneſs, and the ill it bodes to Sea- 
men whenever they ſeg it; yetis a very beautiful Bird, and has 
therefore by ſomie been numbered amongſt the Manucodiata's, and 
called the blath Birdof Paradiſe. But of this no more, becauſe 
no4nhabitant of the Land, much leſs of this County. 

* 5. Whigh yet 1 chink1 had not forborn to deſcribe, had our 
Bird been perfe&, it not being to be found in Sculpture i In any 
Author that 1 know of : For though 1 did it not in. Foreign un- 
deſcribed Plants growing in our Gardens, well knowing he much 
abler Dr, Moriſon to be about it : Yet think I may take the liber- 
ty ro do it in 4nimals, not hearing of any body elſe now deſign- 
ing ſuch a work. 

6. And therefore ſhall not omit the Hen from the Ile of St. 
Helen, now living, and in the poſſeſſion of the Right Honorable 
the Lord MNorreys, a great lover of Curioſities in all forts of 4ni. 
mals: which for herkind 1 think may be accounted oneof the 
yaupwruyss; and amongſt them of the rapacious, carnivorous ſort, 
having her beak near its end, crook'd after the manner of a Yul- 
tur, and ſtriking with her pounces like a Hawk, though her 7alons 
indeed are not much more turned than thoſe of a common houſe 
Hen. 

7. In her head'tis true ſhe is ſomwhat like the ſecond ſort of 
Gypattos of Aldrovandus ®, or the Percnopteros of Fohnſton ®, be- » 
ing bald and wrinkled, but not quite to the hinder part of the 
head, as they are ſaid to he; having from the crown of her head 
down to the beginning of her neck, and ſo behind her ears to her 
throat, a ſort of ſlender plume, like briſtles, which ſhe eres or 
lets fall at pleaſure : in her gorge alſo and pounces ſhe is very unlike 
them, for though ſhe be carnivorous, yet her gorge is ſlender, and 
though ſhe ſtrike with her pounces, they ſcarce exceed in bigneſs 
thoſe of a common houſe Hen, whereas the gorge and pounces of 
_ the Gypattos, and Percnepteros, are protuberant and very long ; 
nor has ſhe like them any part of her plume ſo diſpoſed at the 
top of her back, as to repreſent a Monks hood, thrown backward 
from his head”, 


m De Avilhe. ib. 4. tif. 2.cav. 4. ® Ofnitholog: Tom. 1. Ii. 2. cap.10. 9 Hiſt. Nat. de Avibus, ib. 1. 
Tit. 1. cap-2. Ait,4. Y Vid Willughbeii Oraicbabs lib. 2: cap. 3- Artic. 8. & Tab. 4. 
8. How- 
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8. However, for her near reſemblance of them in her head, 
and ſome other parts, we cannot bur allow her to be a Bird of that 
genus, though undeſcribed ; and accordingly adviſe, ſhe may be 
placed amongſt them by furure Ornithologiſts, to which purpoſe 
let them rake the following deſcription. 

9. Her beak is ſtraight, only at its extremity, where it is turn- 
ed like the Pulturs, in length 2 inches ?, and her Nares long and 
narrow, as in Tab. 1o. Fig. 3. The pupille of her eyes are full and 
black, encompaſſed with {rides of a dark brown colour, bald 
and wrinkled to the top of the head, and ſo round by the ears 
(which are of an irregular oval foray next which ſtand the pen- 
ne ſetiformes-as aforeſaid ; her gorge not at all protuberant, bur 
ſlender ; her wings complicated or folded to her body, reach al- 
moſt to the end cf her train, and extended at full ſtretch, have 
their extremities diſtant about five foot, being ſomwhat larger 
than thoſe of a Lanar, and containing in each of them 34 Remi- 
ges, i.e. beſide the five feathers, 29 at leaſt or 30 fags : her 
thighs and pounces are much like thoſe of a common houſe Her, 


having the outermoſt za/on knit to the reſt by a membran. In the 


whole, ſhe is bigger than a Moſcovy Goſbawk, from the point of 


| her beak'ro the extremity of her rain, above two foot long, 


her plume for the moſt part being of an Aſh-colour, mixt with 
ſome white feathers, and growing whiter upon mewing, as thoſe 


of Hawks do. 
Io, Other Birds there are here that are but rarely ſeen, yet 


| breed in this Country, and are continually with us, and therefore 


to be numbred amongſt thoſe we call perennial. Such are the V- 
pupa the Hoopoe, or Hooping-bird; whereof 1 ſaw one alive on 
Otmoor, and another was given me for the Repoſetory of rhe Bod- 
leyan Library (killed ſomwhere about Cafſenton) by one Mr. Pain- 
ter Alderman of Woodflock, A Bird it is to admiration beautiful, 
being curiouſly deck'd with feathers of divers colours, and with 
alarge cre/? on its head, as it is exquiſitely engraven both by Dr. 
C harleton * and Mr. Willughby ; but like the Diabolus marinus, ne- 
ver appearing or being heard (as the wwlgar will have it) till im- 


mediatly before ſome approaching calamity. 
11. As for Birds that have caſually flown hither, or come but 


at ſome certain ſeaſons of the year, by Naturalifts ſtiled Aves mi- 


* Onomaſt. Zoicon. Titul. Aves, Claſſe Conorarum. ; 
fs | gratorle 
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gratorig, beſide Swallows, and ſome well known winter Fow]: 
The Cormorant has been obſerved to come hither about Harveſt 
time, whereof there was one killed from St. Marzes ſteeple (ti- 
red with along flight) An. 1675. and another young one taken up 
in Arncot-feld fallen down in the Corn,and brought me to Oxford, 

12. But what is ſomwhat ſtranger, in the year 1644. the Pj. 
ca Braſilienſis, or Toucan, whoſe beak is near 2s big as its whole 
body, was fourd within two miles of Oxford, and given to the 
Repoſitory in the Medecine-School, where itis ſtill to beſeen ; which 
argues it a Bird of a very rank, wing, there being a neceflity of 
its flying from America hither, except we ſhall rather ſay it might 
be brought into England by nh and afterwards getting away 
might fly hither. 

123. Of Birds well known of unuſual colours, T have met with 
two remarkable examples : the one a white Linnet, given me by 
Mr. Lane of Deddington ; and the other a ſort of white, andpy- 
ed Pheſants, kept by the Right Honorable Zames Lord Norreys of 
Ricot : Whereof how ſome happen to be of different colours from 
the reſt of their ſpeczes, eſpecially when they have deviated from 
their kind by whiteneſs, hath been a queſtion thought worthy of ſe- 
verecxamination. In the proſecution whereof, it hath been ob- 
ſerved (as before in the Chapter of Plants, S. 38.) that whiteneſs 
often proceeds from a defett of moiſture or nouriſhment ; and it 
hath been a received opinion concerning Birds, that they may 
become white by plucking off their firſt feathers, which. will cauſe 
' their new ones to come forth of that colour. Burt befide theſe 
ways of art and privation, it is manifeſt that Nature her ſelf fom- 
times poſitively defigns ſuch a colour, even in ſpecies too that 
ſeldom are of it, many other Animals as well as Birds, having 
been produced of that colour unuſual to the ſpecies, as brisk and 
wellliking as any others whatever, ſuch as white Moles, Rats, Mice, 
and ſomtimes. white Fawns, where there has been neither Buck 
nor Doe of that colour in the Park. | 

14. And this Igueſs ſhedoes by giving ſome certain [ndini- 
duals of each ſpecies a ſkin of finer and more contrated pores than 
others, which will cauſe whizeneſs in feathers, hair, vc. by not 
permitting of the ſulphureons particles to expire, which give warie- 
ty of colours 1; thus we ſee in the cicatrization of wounds where 


1 Vid. Williſium de Ferment, cap. 2. 
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the ſkin is drawn together like a purſe, and the pores cloſed up, the 
hair comes conſtantly white + thus the ſubtile Veterinarians pro 
cure white flars, or other defired marks in the fore-heads of their 
horſes ; and I have ſeen the ſkins of back Grey-hounds powder- 
ed with white, or made Ermyneſs, by applying wood-ticks to their 


ſkins when young, both which are performed alſo by cicatrization, 


and clofing the pores of the ſkin, thereby —— the exhalati- 
on of the Sulphur in thoſe parts. 

1# Which will further appear from an obſervation of my 
Lord Verulam's concerning Flowers, whereof the whites for the 
moſt part are more inodorate than other colours: And this he 
makes out in many Flowers, as ſingle white Violets, the white Roſe, 
white July-flowers, &c. We findalſo, ſays he, that bloſſoms of 
Trees that are white are commonly inodorate ; as of Cherry, Pear, 
and Plum-trees: whereas thoſe of Apple, Crab, Almond, and 


 Peach-trees, are bluſhy, and ſmell ſweet. The canſe whereof is, 


that the texture of theſe Plants producing white Flowers (ex- 
cepting ſuch as produce white Flowers only, as Lillies ; or are 


_ extravagantly ſucculent;as the white Satyrion) is ſo very cloſe and 


fine, that it will not permit any ſulphureous particles, which are 
alſo the cauſe of ſmells © as well as colours, in any meaſure to ex- 
hale. Which poflibly may be found true, if duly examined, in 


all ſorts of Animals ; and if ſo, we hereby may be profitably in- 


ſtru&ed what Beafs of each kind ate leaſt offenfive, and fitteſt for 
the converſation of men or women, eſpecially Ladies, who com- 
monly have great ſagacity in ſmelling, may hereby be dire&ed in 
the choice of their Melitei or Lap-dogs. 

16. As for pyed Birds that are generally of another colour, 
ſuch as pyed Pheſants, wc. the caſc iscafier, for ſuch are produced 
either by common colour'd Hens troden by a white Cock-pheſant, 
or vice verſa ; which poſſibly may have happened alſo by our white 
Linnet whether male or female, or in any other Birds of any 0- 
ther ſpecies, as we ſee it falls out in Dogs and Horſes, and moſt 
other Animals. 

17. And this had been all concerning Birds, but that at Wir- 
ney, Anno 1674. 1met with an Egg about the bigneſs of a Pid- 
geons, containing another imperfe& one in it, given me by Mr. 
Hinton the then Miniſter there, which ſeems to have been in the 
way toward ſuch an Ovum in 0vo as is mentioned by the Learn- 

 Idem in loco citatoe 
& 2 ed 
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ed Dr. Harvey, and ſhewn by him to that incomparable Prince, 
C harles the Martyr, and many others ; Vidi inquit Ovum perexi- 
guum (Fabricius Centeninum vocat, & Neſirates mulieres Gallo a- 
ſcribunt) cruſta reflum, intra aliud Galline ovum majus, perfeftum 
Ge cortice circumcirca obteetum, contineri*. Juſt ſuch an Egg ag 
this, pregnant with another, is preſerved in the Repoſitory of 
the King of Denmark, which was ſhewn by his Majeſty to Tho, 
Bartholine, as he teſtifies in his *Epifiles* ; who alloſaw another 
in the year 1669", And Geo. Sebaſtian Zungius met with ano- 
ther of theſe the nineteenth of Zune, 1671 *%. which are Autho- 
rities enough (though more might be brought) to juſtifie my 
mentioning the thing, though by ſome thought inconfider- 
able. 

18. Yet before we take leave of the inhabitants of the Air, 
we have ſomthing worth notice concerning winged Inſefs, and 
particularly of the feminine monarchy of Bees, not only the Pro- 

gnoſticators, but Concomitants of Elogquence : of their Prophetical. 
preſages of future Eloquence, we have inſtances in Plato, Pinder, 

Lucan, and that eloquent Father of the Church St. Chry/o/tom, a- 
bout whoſe mouths, whilſt Þfants, the Bees gathered,and dropt 
their hony, thereby fore-telling thoſe Rhetorical Endowments they 
ſhould hereafter be poſleſt of, which accordingly came to paſs. 

19, But none of thoſe, ſays the induſtrious Butler*, are more 
memorable than the Bees of Ludovicus Vives, who being ſent in 
the year 1520, by Cardinal Wolſey to Oxford, te be publick Pro- 
feſſor of Rhetorick there, and placed in the College of Bees (Cor- 
pus Chriſti being ſo called by the Founder in his Statutes) was 
welcomed thither by a ſwarm of Bees, which to fignifie the in- 
comparable ſweetneſs of his Eloquence, ſetled themſelves over his 
head under the leads of his Study (at the wefi-end of the oi ant 
where they continued about 130 years. 

20. The truth of this flory appears as well by the general woice of 
the Houſe, who have received it by tradition, as by the ſpecial tefti- 
mony of a worthy Antiquary [Mr., Brian Twine] who affirmed [to 
Mr. Butler] bat he had often heard his maſter, Dr. Benefield (one of 
the publick Profeſſors of Divinity) who then had L. Vives's cham- 
ber and fludy; and Dr. Cole (then Prefident, and in Q. Maries 


* De Generat. Animalium, Exercit. 10. de Ovi cortice. * Epiſt, Cent. 2. Lids 42. (> EyiP. Cent. 4. Ep- 
63. * Miſcellanea Cur. Med. Phyſ, Acad. Nat. Curioſorum. An. 1. obſerv. 36. " Ibid, An. 2. obſerv. 250+ 
2 Hiſtory of Bees, Numb. 59. 
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days Scholar of this Houſe) to ſay as much, calling theſe Bees, Vi- 
ves his Bees. | | 
21. In the year 1830. the leads over Vives his Study being 
pluckt up, [it then being the ſtudy of Mr. Gabriel Bridges] their 
Stall was taken, and with it an incredible maſs of hony : but the Bees, 
as preſaging their intended and imminent defirudtion (whereas they 
were never known to have ſwarmed before) did that Spring (to pre- 
ſerve their famous kind) ferid down a fair ſwarm into the Preſidents 
garden, which in the year 1633. yielded two ſwarms ; one whereof 


pitched in the garden for the Preſident ; the other they ſent up as a 


new Colony to preſerve the memory of this mellifluous Dottor, as the 


Univerſity 5iled him in a Letter to the Cardinal. Thus far Mr, 


Butler. =: 
22, And there they continued, as I am informed by ſeveral 


ancient Members of that Society that knew them, till by the Par- 
liament Viſitation, in Anno 1648. for their Loyalty to the Ming, 
they wereall, but two, turned ont of their places, at what time 
with the reſt of the inhabitants of the College, they removed 
themſelves, but no further than the Eaft end of the ſame C log- 
fer, whereas if the feminine ſympathized with the maſculine Mo- 
narchy, they inſtantly declined, and came ſhortly to nothing, 
After the expiration of which ancient Race, there came, *tis true, 
another Colony to the Eaft corner of the Cloyfter, where they con- 
tinued till after the return of his moſt Sacred Majeſty that now is : 
but it not being certain,that they were any of the remains of the 
ancient Stock, (though 'tis ſaid they removed thence to the firſt 
place) nor any of them continuing long there, I have choſe ra- 
ther to fix their period in the year 1648. than to give too much 
credit to uncertainties. 

23. And thus unhappily, after above fix ſcore years conti- 
nuance, ended the famous ſtock of Vives his Bees, where 'tis 
pitty they had not remained, as Virgil calls them, 'an Immortale 
Genus?, However, ſince they are now irrecoverably loſt, it 
wonld not I think be amiſs, if the College provided them ano- 
ther Colony ; not that I think that Learned Society wants any ſuch 
monitor of /nduſtry, but that it ſeems bur congruous, they ſhould 
always have by them the 7hing, whereof their whole Houſe 1s but 
the metaphor, the Founder calling it 4/vearium, and the Students, 
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Ingenioſas apes, dies nofieſgue Ceram ad Vei honorem, v& dulciflua 


mella conficientes, ad ſuam & univerſorum C briffianorum commodita- 
tem. And this I the rather per{ſwade, betauſe by the new diſ- 
covery of that excellent method of Bee-houſes and Colonies, they. 
arefreed from moſt, if not all the hazards, charge; and trouble 
that heretofore atrended them; Not. to mention the advantage 
and profit accrewing by them, which has always been judged fo 
confiderable, that there have been ſeyeral Trafs written and 
publiſh' d full of experiments, dire&ions, and methods to be uſed 
in the menage of theſe InſeFs. 

24. But none yet extant that I know of comparable to what 
are praiſed by Zohn Lad of Over-Worton, and William Tayler of 
rwarkworth, who though a Nortbampton-ſhire Man, has Apifafo- 
ries in this County, who profeſs (as I am informed by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Clark, Reor of Dreyton near Banbury) 1. That they 
can take ſwarms out of any Fock that is able, and negleQs to ſwarm, 
without any prejudice to the flock, '2. That they can take hony 
out of a Fock without that hazard to the Bees, which (they ſay) 
the way propoſed by the Author of the Colowies 1s ſubje& too. 
3. That they can ſecure any fock from the invaſion of Robbers, 
4. That they can ſo order an old fock, that the Bees ſhall ga- 
ther pure Virgin hony. 5. If a Fock bein low condition, they 
can preſerve and recruit it, ſoas it ſhall do well. 6. They can 
take away a Queen where there is more than one in a hive, and 
place her in a fock, where the Queen is dead, or otherwiſe want- 
ing, and by that means keep the ſubjefs together, which would 
_ elſe diſperſe. 7. If a Queen wants ſubjefs, they can draw out 
of ſeveral ſtocks ſupplies in what number they pleaſe, that ſhall 
ſettle under her government. And theſe operations they com- 
monly praQice, which becauſe profitable to them, they are un- 
willing ſhould be made too common, which yet they are ſo in- 
genious as not to deny to communicate to fit perſons upon rea- 
ſonable terms. 

25. Of other flying In/eFs, IThave minded only the Muſee a- 
gquatice, ſuch as are generated in the waters, and come of Cad- 
worms, and therefore called by ZohnsFon, Phrypanides*, quod e 
Phryganio Monfeti* (the Caddis of the Engliſh) ortum habeant : 


: Hiſt. Nat. deInſedis, _ I« Fit, 2. cap.2. art. 2. pundt. 4, * Inſed. five Min. An. Theat. cap. 12. de 
Muſcarum uſu. 
Nor 
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Nor ſhall 1 venture to deſcribe above one of theſe neither (and 
that only as a /þecimen of what I intend of the reft, as faſt as I can 


compaſs the method of their produQions) which 1 think I may 
call Muſca e Phryganio ſaxatili, there being a Fone, as well as a 


flick, Caddis, or Cad-nworm; in the generation of which, Nature 


ſcems to obſerve the following method. Firſt, there appears on 
the fone to which many of them ſtick, as in 7ab. 10. Fig. 4. 
only little bubbles of a glutinous nature, like the ſpawn of frogs, 
which by the deſcent of gravel and ſand that flick to them, are 
formed into flone Caddis houſes, including the 4nimal therefore 
called the Zone Caddis ; which after it has continued in its rough- 
caft ſione houſe its due time, gets off the one either to the bank 
of the River, or climes up ſome reed, where alſo leaving its 
houſe, it becomes a flye, ſomwhat like in ſhape to the Muſce 
SrrGrgr9e;, Or bipiles Moufeti®, that come of the flick Caddis, only 
itis ſhorter, and wants both the 4ntenne and forked briftHy tail ; 
but moſt of all like the Breiſe, only the Brieſe is all pray, andthis 
has a black head and dark brown wings. See its form, Tab. 1 0. 
Fig.5. | | 

26. Other water Flys there are that come of ſuch worms, cal- 
led Cock-ſfurs, Rough-coats, Pipers, Wc. of which no more at pre- 
ſent till further obſervation ; but that though at laſt they come 
to be flying Injefis, yetat firſt they are all of them water 4nimals, 
which puts me in mind of proceeding next, 

27. To the Fiſhes, whereof we have a ſort in the River //s, 
that we call here a Pride, of the long cartilagineous ſmooth kind, 
concerning which Authors ſeem ſo obſcure, that I know not whe- 
ther it be deſcribed at all; or if itbe, it is done ſo imperfealy, 
that perhaps it may be acceptable if Icontrive another, The Fi/b 
the moſt like it of any I can find, is the Lampetra parva fluviati- 
lzs of Rondeletins©, rendred by Dr. Charlton © and Dr. Merret*, 
the Stone-grig: it having a mouth cut neither perpendicularly 
downward, nor tranſverſly, but hollowed as it were between 
two cheeks, without an under jaw, after the manner of Leeches ; 
on the top of its head. it has one, and on each fide ſeven holes 
that ſupply the place of gils ; and under the belly a ſmall /ine, 
reaching from the mouth to the exz of its excrement ; it moves 


b Jdem. cap. 11. © De Piſcibus fluviatul. cap. 24. * Onoma#t. Zoicon. tit. Piſces, cap. Lavium. * Pinax 
rer. Nat. Britan p- 188. " 
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=... | by a winding impulſe of its-body, without the help of any other « 
fins but the pinnulz at the tail, by which it ſteers its courſe ; and 
thus far it agrees with the Lampetra fluviatilzs. 

28, Butthough they agree in ſome particulars, they differ in 
as many, our Pridebeing freaked from the top of its back down 
to the afore-mentioned line at the bottom of its belly, with lines 

: of adiſtin& colour from the reſt of its body, like the Pricka ma- 
rina of Aldrovandus*, whereof the Lampetra 1s not ſaid to have 
any: Beſide the two pinnulz of the Lampetra, whereof one 
ſtands on the top of its tail, and the other a little higher on the 
back, ſome { Pace interceding ; the Pride has another underneath 
its tail, joyning with the other from above at the tip, making 
the whole tail to end like the head of a ſpear. Moreover, the 
eyes of the Pride are very obſcure, and not ſuch plain round 
ones as are given the Lampetra, not only in the deſcription but 
Cut of Rondeletius; And though it havea hole in its head, yer it 
ſtands not as Rondeletins deſcribes it in the Lamperra, juſt in the 
middle between the eyes, but more forward in the extremity of 

the head, near the upper lip ; all which may plainly be ſeen 7ab, 
10. Fig. 6, and 7. Whence 'tis eafie to conclude, thar either this 
Fifþ has not been deſcribed at all, or ſo very meanly, that there 
was almoſt a neceſſity of giving _—_ either of which I ſup- 
poſe will excuſe this attempt. 

« | 29. Beſide the Pride which wethink undeſcribed, we have 
another ſort of Fifþ plentiful in the Cherwell (ſcarce ever found 
in /{s but below the place where the Rivers joyn) that is more 
certainly ſo; and. that a Fiſh of the /quammous kind, which 
they call a Finſcale, ſomwhat like a Roach, only the belly fins, and 
the ſingle one at the exiz of the excrement, and thoſe- at the tail 
are much redder then thoſe of a Roach; it has alſo a full bJack ee, 
incompalled with a yellow iris, whereas that of a Roch is red; it 
isalſoa much deeper and thinner Fiſh, but yet neither ſo deep or 
thin as a Bream; from which alſo it differs not only in the redneſs 
of its ns, but in that the ſngle in placed next the exit of its ex- 
crement, 15 not continued to the tailas it is in the Bream : Its fins 

: at the gills are much whiter than the reſt, and that upon the back 
of « dirty bluiſh colour: its ſcales, eſpecially near the back, are 
of a greeniſh yellow colour, on which from the gills. ro the tail 

f Aldrovand. de Piſcibus, lib. 4. cap. 13. 
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there runs a crooked:line of points, one on each ſcale, as.in Tab. 
10. Fig. 8. The Fiſhes moſt like it of any deſcribed, are the Bots 
lerus or Bordeliere, and the Phoxini, Roſe or Roftere of Rondele- 
tins * ; butthat they cannot be the /ame is plyin from hence.in that 


the Bordeliere is confeſt to have no teeth, whereas the Finſcele has 
teeth as large as a' Roach; and the Phoxini never to be found 


without ſpawn, or to exceed half a foot in length, whereas I have 
ſeen Finſcales, even in time of year when one might well have 


expected it, without any ſpawn; and ſome of them (particularly 


the deſcribed one, Fig. 8.) from the mouth to the fork of the 
tail a foot long, and four inches and a half in depth, beſide many 
other differences that might alſo be brought. 

30. Which is all I have met with extraordinary _—_ the 
ſquamous kind of Fiſh, but that there is a ſort of Chub peculiar 
to the Evenlozſe, ſome ſay exceeding, all equalling the Pearch or 
Tench in goodneſs. And that at Lillingfton-Lovell, about fix 
years fince were taken two Salmons,, one ſomwhat above, the 0- 
ther ſomwhat under a yard in.length, in a ſmall brook. (a branch 
of the Ouſe) that a man may ſtep over, little leſs (as the river 
runs) 'than two hundred miles from the Sea. How theſe. Salmons 
ſhould come up ſo high, has been much wondered art by ſome, 
fince ſo many Mills and Locks ſtand in the way on this Rivulet to 
hinder them : but to ſuch as have either (een, or but read of the 
Salmon-leap at Kilgarran in Pembroke-ſhire ", or at Waſſerfal i in the 
Rhine, which I ſuppoſe1s much greater, and that they run up that 
river above five hundred miles to the Lake of Zugh in Switzer- 
land *, perhaps it may not appear ſo ſtrange ; eſpecially if it be 
alſo confidered, that our Mills and Locks have moſt of them back. 
fireams and lafhers to carry off the water when 1t 1s too plentiful, 
over which the /eap 1s but yery inconfiderable, «+ 

31. I have met with alſv ſomwhat remarkable of our freſb wa- 
ter ſhell-f/b, and particularly of a ſort of Gammarus, or Crey-/b, 
found in Salford ſtream, that do's not boil to a brisk red colour,but 
at beſt of a dirty yellowiſh red, which I ſuppoſe muſt be attributed 
to the badneſs of the water, infetted with ill qualities perhaps 
by the Moor through which it paſſes, which is very agreeable to 
one of Cardans ſigns of good water : Ubi aqua bona (lays he) 


© Rond. de Piſcibus lacuſtribus, cap: 8. & de | fluviatilibus, cap. 28. Þ Camden in Pembr. & Cardig g#. 
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aftaci debent eſſe valde rubri,: cum coquantur k - whence 'ris eafie ts 
conclude (if the Symbol be truly put) that where they boyl of a 
different colour, the water muſt needs be naught. | 
32. I found alſo in Ponds at Bradwell, Hanwell, and Shot- 
over Foreſt, as wellas in Rivers, the Mytilus fluminum maximus ſub- 
viridis, whereof 1 examined ſeveral in hopes of the Pearls to be 
found in them, mention'd by Sir Hugh Platin the Appendix to his 
Fewel-houſe of Art and Nature"; buti1 could not meet with any 
- with craggy rough ont fides, in which it ſeems they are only found 
(ours being all of them /moorh) and ſoloſt my labor ; butT hear 
| they are to be met with in Buckingham -/hire, Montgomery-fbire, and 
Shrop-ſhire, as, Sir Hugh alſo informs us, where more fully con- 
cerning them, if this deſign be encouraged, anal I live to travel 
and examine the produCtions of theſe Counties. 

33. Wehave alſo in great plenty all the Cochlee Huviatiles, or 
freſh-water Snails mention'd by Mr. LifFer”, concerning which 
"I can add nothing, but that his Cochlee faſciate ore ad amuſſim T0- 
tundo (which is ſomwhat ſtrange) ſeem to be all vivipatous, con- 
taining their young within their bodies, cover'd over with fþell 
before their excluſion, as 1 found it upon examination in great 
numbers of them; and that 1 found moſt of them this Summer 
{wiming above water, dead and ſtinking, which whether to be 
aſcribed to the drought, or any other cauſe, 1 am yet uncer- 
tain. | 
34. Amongſt the Cochlee marine, and fluviatiles, 1 find all the 
Naturalifts to treat of the Cochlee terrefires *, though I think they 
ſhould rather be put under the title of Reptils ; whereof we have 
one ſort met with in Cornbury Park by Mr. Zacob Bobart junior,that 
I find not deſcribed in any of our Zoegraphers: in ſhape (though 
not ſo big) like the Turben magnus of Rondelet ?, or the twelfth 
Turbo of Aldrovandus *, having a long Turbinated fhell rough and. 
unequal, by reaſon of many protuberant ribs thwarting the heli- 
cal turns of: the ſhell, as in Tab. 10. Fig. 9. which was found a- 
liveand creeping on the graſs, but what it ſhould be 1 cannot d1- 
vine, unleſs the ſame with the Cagaroles of Spainand Montpellier, 
mentioned by Aldrovandus , which he ſeems to deſcribe to be a 
loſoph TOnka New, =_ Ny ory kn GAs. Pala wha 7s Ap RG 
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Cochlea terreFris of this figure, but gives no cut of it. 

-35.. Of other Rg7ils we have little to: ſay, but that in the 
Lordſbip of Blechington, and all the more Northern parts of Ox- 
ford-ſbire, no Snakes have been ever or very rarely ſeen, in ſo 
much that I met with ſeveral ancient people about Deddington and 
Banbury that ſcarce ever ſaw a Snake in their lives, at leaft not 


in that Country. And at Blechington 'twas confidently believed, 


that a Snake brought from any other place, and put down there, 
would inſtantly die, till Il made the experiment and found no ſuch 
matter : Whereupon I got leave (in the abſence of the Family) 
ro incloſe my Snake in the Court, before the Right Honorable the 
Lord Angleſey's houſe, to ſee what time would produce, lea- 
ving the Gardiner in truſt to obſerve it ſtridly, who found it in- 
deed, after three weeks time dead, without any ſenſible external 
hurt. 

36. How this ſhould come to paſs, is a ques7jon :ndeed riot 
eafie to determin, but certainly i it muſt not be aſcribed to the 7a- 
liſmanical figure of the ſtone Ophiomorphites to be found about Ad- 
derbury, and in moſt blue clays, »whereof there are plenty in this 
Country. Since theſe are to be met with about Oxford too, and 
many other places, where there are Snakes enongh. Beſide, we 
are informed by Cardan*, that Albertus Magnus had a ſtone, that 
being naturally mark'd with the figure of a Serpent, had this no 
leſs admirable than contrary virtue, that if ir were put into a 
place that was haunted with Serpents, it would draw them all to 
it. Much rather may we ſubſcribe to the cauſe affigned by Pliny *, 
who ſeems confidently to affert, that the earth that -1s bracki/h, 
and ſtandeth much upon Salt-peter, 1s freer from vermin than any 
other. To which we may add (if need be) Sulphur and Vitri- 
ol, whereof there'is plenty in theſe parts of the County ; but whe- 
ther by one, two, or all theſe, though we dare not pronounce, yet 
that it 18 cauſed by ſome ſuch mineral ſteam difagrecable to the 


Animal, 1 think we may be confident. 


37. Amongſt the inhabitants of the »Earth, come we next to 
the " Gradrupeds, whereof ſpme are worwwe, whole. hooft, ſuch 
as Aſes, Mules, Horſes,of which laſt kind I met with three remark- 
abk for their age; one at Souldern, another at Sherbourn, and a 
third at Afton Rowant, each reported to be about forty years old 


* De Subtilitate, lib. 7. * Nat. Hiſt. hb. 17. cap. 4+ ; 
| Aa 2 aPlECE. 
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apiece, And amongſt the Quadrupeda Sine, or cloven-hooft 
Beaſts, there was a Hog at Upper-Tadmerton, of as ſtrange a fta- 
zure as they were of age; being fed by one Pargiter to ſo extra- 
vagant a greatneſs, that he came at laſt to be near 13 hands high, 
as it was teſtified to me by the Reverend Mr. Whateley, Reftor 


of the place , and ſeveral others who had carefully meaſured. 


him. 

38. Of four. footed Beaſts that chew the cud, they have a ſort 
of [beep eſteemed in this Country for their conſtantly bearing two 
lambs at a time, whence they have juſtly. obtained the name, 
though ſomwhat an improper one, of double Ews. They are 
ſaid to have been firſt brought into this Country by the Worſhipful 
Zames Uxley of Darnford Eſq; where T hear they are ſtill preſerved 


by the Right Worſhipful Sir Nicholas Pelham Knight, who with 


one of his daughters (a cobeireſs) enjoys that Eflate. 1 heard of 
them alſo about Newington and Dorcheſter, and ſome other places 
here and there in the County. 

39. But thereare much ſtranger /beep, though perhaps not ſo 
profitable, at Rico? in the Park. of the Right Honorable the Lord 
Norreys, brought hither from ſome other parts of England or 
Wales, but now breeding here: Of which, ſome of them at firſt 
had fix or eight horns apiece, but the number upon mixture of 
their generation with other ſheep is fince diminiſh'd. However, 
there remain ſtill woof them with very firange heads, having each 
four horns ; one of them with two larger ones iſſuing from the top 
of its head, bending forward, and two fide ones coming out 
from under its ears, and bending round towards its mouth, as in 
Tab. 10. Fig. 10. And the other having two large horns ſtanding 
prety upright on its 'head, and two fide ones proceeding from 
_ under the ears like the former, and bending ronnd to the cheeks, 
into which they would grow (and ſoin the whole = were 
they not prevented by being timely cut off, as in 7ab. 

Fig. 11, 

40. Andas theſe areremarkable for their many horns,. there 
was another ſheep once there, that excelled all the reſt, in its be- 
inga Unicorn, having a fingle horn growing almoſt in che middle 
of its fore-head, 21 inches long, with arinulary protuberahces 
round it, and a little twiſted about the middle, as in Zab. 10. 
Fig. 12, There was, 'tis true, another little horn grew on the 

ſame 
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ſame head, but ſo inconfiderable, that ic was hid under the 
wool. .Whis head is ſtill preſerved by the Hondrable the Lord 
Norreys,* and is now to be ſeen nailed up at Ricot on the North 
fide of the Hall. 

41, To which may be added a Cow of Mris, Dunches, of New - 
ington near Dorcheſter, more ſtrangely-prolific, than the Sheep are 
ſtrange in form, that whil'ſt a Calf, before ſhe was eleven months 
old produced another : which Animals carrying their burthen 
no leſs than nine months, we muſt either admit that ſhe took Bull 
at about ten or eleven weeks old, or that the Cow her ſelf was 
at firſt brought forth pregnant of another, as AriftozJe reports* a 
ſort of Mice commonly are in a certain place in Perſia, # 5 Tlsporwis 
' Oy Twi ToT@ ave al wuiyuy 514Bpuey, T&% WAG a KUOvTa, parremy, 1. e. that 
in female Mice diſſefed, the female off-ſpring was found pregnant with 
Others *. The ſame again is reported by Claudius lian of the 
very ſame Animals, near the Caſpian Sea”. And Ariſtotle further 
acquaints us, that the Fiſh Phoxini have ſpawn when they 
are very little, ues ores potiver wingre tyvo: Fre his very words *, 
inſo much that Rondeler adds, ut-periti Piſcatores cum ovis naſe 
afarment *. 

42. We are informed alſo, that the ſame ſomtimes happens 
irt more perfe& Animals, by Zoan. Baptiſta Nierembergins , who 
tells us of a certain mare in Spain that brought forth a mule, great 
| of another?. And the learned and obſerving Bartholin*, yet 
further acquaints us, that in the Pariſh of VIe//ovianear Neoburg in 
'Fionia, Joan the wife of Nocholas Peter, a Huſbandman of that 
Country, was deliver'd of a female ftill-born child, pregnant with 
another female, duly placed in the womb about a ſpan in length, 
with all its'parts ſo perfe&, that the Grand-mother (who difſe&ed 
the pregnant infant) believed it had been living. 

43. But what yet comes nearer to the bufineſs, we are inform - 
ed by David Spilinbergerus, Phyfitian of Leutſchovia, that in the 
year 1663. there wasa Cow in Hungary that brought forth a Calf « [2 

' with a great belly, wherein there was found another Calf with- 
all its limbs perfe& *. How theſe things ſhould come to pals, 
the learned Bartholin gives us his conjetture, viz. that in ſuch pro- 
duftions as theſe three laſt, Nature at firſt intended only twins, 


: Hiſt. Animal. lib. 6. cap. ult. " fs LI bb. 17. cap. 17. * Hiſt. Anim. lib. 6. cap 13, * Rond. de 
Piſcib. fluviatil. cap. 28 Y In Hiſt. Nat. lib. 6. cap.2. 2 Hiſt. Anatom. &» Med. rar. Cent. 6. Hiſt. ult. & 
Epiſt. Med. Cent- 3. Ep.28, * Miſcellan. G_ Med. Phyſ. Germanie, An. 1. obſerv. 36: 
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and that by ſome error in her procedure, one, of each of theſe, 
might be thruſt 'into the belly of the other (as 1 ſuppMe ir hap. 
pened in ſome meaſure in the caſe of Lazarus Colloredo and his 
Brother Baptiſt®) over which we may eaſily allow a ſkin to be ſu- 
perinduced: But that ever any ſuch ſecond fetus was brought 
into the world, living after the firſt, we have no infiance, EXCEPtL 
this calf off Newingion may pals for one, which is wholly left to 
the readers judgment. For my part, Iam rather inclined to. 
believe that the Cow might take Bull at ten or eleven weeks old, 
that being the lefler wonder of the two, eſpecially having lately 
received ney's out of the Country from an intelligent Lady, that: 
the thing is not ſo ſtrange, but poſſible enongh. 
44. Hither alſo muſt be referr'd the three calves brought forth 
by a cow at one time, that] met with at Hardwick not far from 
Biſſeter, which though a produQton not frequent, yet is as much 
remarkable in that they became all grown cattle, and ſo ſtrangely 


. alike, that their very owner himſelf ſcarce knew them: aſunder, 


much leſs could I, though 1 obſerved them ſtriily : whence 1 was 
firmly convinced, that /emilitude was a concomitant as well of 
Tergemini as Twins, and held as well in Brutes as rational Ani- 
mals. 

45. Nor canT paſs by without adimiration, the Deer of Corn- 
bury Park, which before His MajeFties wonderful reſtoration, be- 
ing (in part atleaſt) turned into a Cony-warren, the Deer upon It 


had all dwarf heads, the moſt of them irregular, as in Tab. 10. 


Fig. 13. but if any of them were uniform, as in Tab. to. Fig. 
14, yet they were ſtill far ſhort of growth, ſeldom exceeding 8 or 
Io inches long,. though the Deer themſelves were well enough. 
grown, and warrantable; the two that bore thoſe engraver heads, 
being both of them two years a Buck atleaſt, and in all other re- 
ſpetts well enough liking: which yet as ſoon as the Warren was 
deſtroyed by the preſent Proprietor. the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Clarendon came again, to have as fair branched-heads as any 


' Deer whatever in the adjoyning Forreſt : Which range alterations 


I cannot gueſs to proceed from any other cauſe than the infeftion 
of the graſs by the urin and crotizing of the Conies, which being 
hotand dry muſt needs abate the moiſture of the Deer, which 
ſupplyed matter for the fair heads wherewith before and ſince 

b The. Barthol. Anatom, Med. rar. Hiſt. 66. : 
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they have been as well adorned, as any of their kind. ; 

46. Amongſt the Ouadrupeda roxu#dzwmae, or claw-footed Ani- 
mals," 1 met: with nothing ſo ſtrange as the rib of a Dog, or ſome 
ſuch like BeafF, ſet ina bone interceding two other ribs, that the . 
 intercofial parts were filled withwr, as in Tab. 10. Fig. 15. in ſo 
much that if all che 7ibs were thus qualified, the whole chef! of 
that Animal muſt needs be one bone. This was found about Ox- 
ford, and giyen me by the Right Reverend Father in God, 7homas 
Lord Biſhop of Lincoln. And there are two other ribs joyned 
in like manner, to be ſeen in the Repoſitory in the Medicin School. 
But 1 find this has happened not only to Beafts, bur ſomtimes to 
Men , who have been always remarkable for their prodigious 
firength ; whereof in their reſpettive places as I meet them here- 
after. 


4* 
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CHAP. VIII. | 
Of Men and Women. 


H E ſubje& matter of this C hapter being very narrow, ex- 
tending it ſelf only to Man, whom God created Male 


and Female, and them only in his own mage, little 
lower than the Angels: It cannot be expefted, that the methods 
of the other Chapters can be obſerved here, there being no new _ 
ſpecies of Men to be produced, or not ſufficiently noted already, . 
All therefore that remains concerning them to be handled here, 
will be only the unuſual Accidents that have attended them, where- 
of, though 1 have not met with over many in this C ounty, yet 
they are enough to be diſtribured into ſuch as have attended 


them, ] | > « 


fin their courſe of life. 


in their death or grave. 


' (at or before their birth. 
either 


2. Before the birth of Man, the Vagitus uterinus,or crying of the 
child in the mothers womb, is not ordinarily to be met with, 
though we find many examples of the thing in Authors®, to 
which may be added one more that lately happened at Heyford 
Purcel, where there was a child cryed very audibly in its mothers 
womb ſomtime before the birth. For the performance of which 
ation, whether there be a neceſlity of the /rfants having reſpi- 
ration whilſt included in the Amnion ; or whether it may not be 
done without it? let the Phyſtians diſpute : The matter of fa&. 
ſufficeth me at preſent that there was ſuch a thing, .the people 
being frighted with it, and expefting ſome calamity ſhould ſoon 
attend ſuch a Prodigie, pernicious (forſooth) not only to the 
place where heard, but to the State it ſelf. Whereas the learn- 
ed Bartholin more rightly notes, that the ruin of Kingdoms de- 
pends rather on the wickedneſs of the people, living in con- 
tempt of God and his Laws, than any ſuch vagitus'; which por- 
tends nothing bur happineſs to the /nfant, the Mother, and State 
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ir ſelf: To the /nfanz, in that it js an PP of its ſtrength, and 
erfe&tion of Organs; To the Mother, in the certainty that her 


_ child is living, and likely co promote its own exit; To the Stare, 
' which 1s likely to be bleſt with an able ſubject the Vagitus being 


nothing but ſuch an Zo Triumphe, as Livy reports was made by 
the infant in the mothers womb in Marrucinis, 0. Fabius Maximus 
being the fourth time, and M. Marcellus the third time COSS. So 
that if any thing amiſs fall ont after ſuch Vagitus, 1t muſt be im- 
puted rather to chance than defign of nature : Letus but mend 
our /ives, and no ſuch matters can hurt us. 

3. In the birth of man it is equally ſtrange, that the, pangs of 
the woman in the excluſion of the child have ſomtimes afteFed the 


Abdomen of the husband, which yet to ſuch as have experiment- 
. ed the ſecrecy of ſympathies, and underftand the ſubtilty and 


power of efluviums, perhaps may not ſeem difficult : But that 
the man ſhould ſomtimes ſuffer ſuch pains, whilſt the woman is 
well, and before ſhe is in labor, is a problem I fear beyond all 
hopes of ſolution. And yet that this has happen'd to ſome per- 
ſons in Oxford is very certain, and that to knowing ones too, very 
unlikely'to be deceived, and of unqueſtionable veraciry : where- 
of one of them told me (whom I enquired of more particularly 
concerning ? fem) that they came upon him when helittle thought 


| of his wife, *and that the pangs were very odd ones, ſuch as he 


never felt in his life ; not like any griping in the guts, bur lying 
in the muſcles of the Abdomen, which yet he ſhould never have 
thought to have had relation to his wife, had they not ſuddenly, 
and beyond expeQation ceaſed, as ſoon as his wife began to be 
in labor. Which makes much forthe credit of a relation of the 
German Virtuoſi®, concerning one Faber of Buxovil in Alſatia,who 
conſtantly ated the part of his pregnant wife, being taken with v0- 
mitings, and ſuffering thoſe inordipate /ongings that uſually at- 
tend women in that condition, his wife all the while ſuffering no 
ſuch inconventencies. 

4; That ſuch ſmptoms ſhould be thus tranſlated from the wo- 
man to the man, the woman remaining well and undiſturbed, Dr. 
Primiroſe* thongheſo Irrational (upon account that natural Agents 
firſt work on the neareſ? objedts, and then on the remoteſ?, and 


« 'T. Livii Hiſt. a6 Urbe Cond. lib. 24. © Miſcellania Curioſa Med. Phyſ German. An. 2. obſerv. 215. 
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that therefore a woman muſt needs be firſt affte&ed with her own 
noxious humors) that he lookt upon itas no better than a ridicy- 
lous error, as indeed I think I ſhould have done my ſelf, butthar 
I am otherwiſe perſwaded by ſober men, who well know how to 
diſtinguiſh the manner of the pangs, and the circumſtances of 
them : Nor ſhould I have ventured to have made this relation, 
but that the perſons are living, and ready to juſtifie what! have 
written to any perſon fit to be diſcours'd with about ſuch matrers: 
but how they ſhould come to paſs, is ſo hard to determin, that 
I dare not yet attempt it, it being difficult not to err concerning 
ſuch myſteries of Nature. 

5. That women may bring forth zhree at a birth appears evident- 
ly by the example of the Horatii, and Curiatii; to whom may be 
added, though of unequal rank, the three children of a Tayler 
here in Oxford, which he had all at a birth. But to' go above 
that number ſays Pliny, is reputed and commonly ſpoken off as 
monſiroxus,and to portend ſome miſ-hap : for confirmation where- 
of, he inſtances in a Commoners wife of Oftia, who was delivered 
at one birth of two boys and two girls ; but this, ſays he, was a 
moſt prodigious token, and portended no doubt the famine that 
enſued ſoon after : 7. e. It pleaſed God to viſit thoſe parts with 
famin about that time, there being no more dependence between 
the famin and the preceding birth, than there is between the Wars, 
Plagues, and Famins, that ſomtimes follow Comets ; there ha- 
ving been (no queſtion) as many of zhem, to which nothing extra- 
ordinary has been ſubſequent, as to which there has ; and ſo of 
Births. | 

6. Witneſs the four children brought all at a time by Elenor the 
wife of Henry Deven of Watlington, An. 1675. fince which time 
we have yet lived (thanks be to God) in as great health, peace and 
plenty, under our good and gracious King, as ever People did, 
which God of his mercy continue to us ; whom if we ſerve in fin- 
cerity, performing unto Him an honeſt, faithful, and uniform 0- 
bedience (though *ris true our beſt nerformanies will be mixed 
with much of weaknels, ignorance, frailties, and recidivations) 
weneed never to fear the influence of any ſack accidents, though 
they much exceed the ordinary courſe of nature. 

7. The ſame Pliny" informs ys, that many men indeed have 
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begotten children at fixty or eighty years old: for which he in- 
ſtances in Voluſms Saturninus, who on Dame Cornelia, of the 
lineage of the Scipio's, begat Voluſius Saturninus (who afterward 
was Conſul) at ſixty two years old and upwards. Cato Cenſorius, 
fays the ſame Pliny (anceſtor to Cato who flew himſelf at Utica) 
begat a ſon 9n the daughter of Salonius his Vaſſal, after he was 
paſt 80 years of age; and King Maſſmiſa, another, whom he cal- 
led Methymathnus, when he was eighty fix. But as to women, he 
is poſitive that they are paſt chi/d. bearing at fifty, and that for the 
moſt part their cu/?omary purgations ſtop at forty. 

8. Butl met with an inſtance at Shetford near Banbury, that 
proves him plainly miſtaken, where I ſaw and ſpoke with one 
Catharine Tayler, that had a ſon then living and luſty, inthe fixti- 
eth year of her age, which was teſtified alſo ro me by many there 
about. And I have fince heard of one Goodwife Harvey of Smithen- 


green, in the Pariſhof Leigh, within three 'miles of Worceſter, 


that is now with child in her /ixty third year, which are inſtances 
wonderful rare, and ſcarce heard of in other Countrys ; though 
we are informed indeed by Dr. Boat*, that amongſt the women 
in Jreland, there are ſeveral found who do not only retain their 
Catamenia, but even their fruitfulneſs, above the age of j#fry, and 
ſome till that of /xzy years ; whereof he tells us, his brozher knew 
ſome, who being above zhreeſcore years old, did not only con- 
ceive and bring forth children, but nurſed them, and brought 
them up with cheir own milk : which allo: as.we are acquainted by 
Gul. Piſo*, is very common in Braſil; LS 

9. As inthe child-bearing of women, __ the accidents attend= 
ing it,] have met with alſo ſomwhat extraordinary in their growth, 
which muſt be ranked among the accidents that have befallen the: 
ſex during their courſe of life ; and ſuch is the growth of one 


Philippa French, born at Milcomb in this County, now ſix or ſeven 


and thirty years of age, and a marryed woman, having all her 


parts proportionable, and of good ſymmetry, yet wanting -half an 
inch of a yard in height : which is ſomwhat lower than Mans 
Maximus, or M. Tullins, who as Varro reports, were each bur tw0 
cubits high, and yet they were Gentlemen and Knights of Rome : 
but higher then Conopas the Dwarf of Zulia, Neece to Auguſius, 


' Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. 23. ſef?. 1 * Gul. Piſo, de Indie atriuſque re Nat. & Med.b.1- 
cap. 1,p-13 | 
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who as Pliny* tells us, was but two foot high and a hand bredth ; 
but he tells us not whether Conopas were at his full growth, or had 
good ſymmetry of parts like our Philippa, it being common enough 
for perſons to be very low of ſtature, when either their Bo- 
_ dies are awry, or ſome of their parts diſproportionable to the. 
reſt, . 
x0. And amongſt ſuch accidents as theſe, we may reckon a 
ſtrange diſeaſe that befel Mary the daughter of Zohn Collier of Bur- 
ford, who out of the corners of her eyes excluded a ſort of con- 
gealed matter, which after ſome time turned into a /fony kind of 
ſubſtance, not unlike the Fones, as they were deſcribed to me, that 
ſomtimes come forth of the tumor called Atheroma : which 1 
* therefore gueſs to have been only a more exalted kind of Agilops, 
or fi/tula lachrymalis, and not to have been cauſed by faſcination, 
_ as Lachmund' thinks the fones were that came forth-of the left eye 
of Margaret the daughter of Conrad Brandis of Banteln, ſhe be- 
ing cured of the diſeaſe by that eminent Oculi Dr. Turbervil of 
_ W-= | 
. Yet a much ſtranger accident than that befel one Rebeckah 
Smith, the Servant-maid of one Thomas White of Miner Lovel, 
who being of a robuſt conſtitution, though ſhe ſeldom eat fleſh 
(it ſcarce agreeing with her) and above 50 years of age; after 
ſhe came from the Communion on Palm-ſunday , April 16. Anno 
1671. wastaken with ſucha dryneſs in her throat, that ſhe could 
not ſwallow her ſþittle, nor any thing elſe'to ſupply the decays 
of nature; and in this caſe ſhe continued without eating or arink- 
ing, to the amazement of all, for about ten weeks, viz, to the 
29 of Zune, being both St. Peters, and Witney-fair day : by which 
time being brought very low, her maſter enquired and found out 
a perſon who gave him an Amulet (for it was ſuppoſed ſbe was be- 
witch'd) againſt this evil ; after the application whereof, within 
two or three days time (though I dare not ſuppoſe there was any 
dependence between the medicin and d iſeaſe) ſhe firſt drank a lit- 
tle water, then warm broaths in ſmall quantities at a time, and 
nothing elſe till Palm ſunday again twelve months after, when ſhe 
began to eat bread and other food again as formerly ſhe had done, 
and is now about the age of /7xty, and ſtill living at the ſame place 
ready to teſtifie the truth of the thing, as well as Tho. White and 


= Nat. Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 16+: | Fred. Lachmund i, 'Oguxmz;up. /e. 3.cap.22, 
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his wife, who were all that lived in the houſe with her, and will 
confidently aſſert (for they carefully obſerved) that they do-not 
believe ſhe ever took any thing in thoſe zen weeks time, nor any 
thing more all the year following but what was above-mention= 
ed : wherein I think they.may the rather be credited, becauſe 
there was never any advantage made of this wonder, which argues 
it clear of all juggle or deſign. | 

12, Concerning the death of women, we have two as remark- 
able examples, as any perhaps to be met with in Hifory, both of 
them being confirmations of What Pliny ſays of them, that they 
much more frequently revive after they have been reputed dead, 
than males do *, whence doubtleſs alſo the Proverb, mulieri ne cre- 
das, ne mortue quidem. Of which recoveries of the female Sex ra- 
ther than the male, the ſame Pliny offers us a natural reaſon, but 
I think fit to waver, eſpecially fince the reviviſcence of Anne Green, 
innocently condemned to dye, and executed at Oxford for the 
murther of an abortive Infant, is rather aſcribed to the Zuſtice of 
Heaven, than tothe ſtrength or other conveniencies of nature for 
ſuch-purpoſe in women rather than men, though it muſt alſo be al- 
lowed, that God Himſelt makes uſe many times of natural means 
in produttion of the moſt wonderful, moſt amazing effefs. The 
Hiſtory whereof, as it is taken outof a Chronicle of the late Civil 
Wars, by Zames Heath Gentleman ”, and the continuation of the 
Hiſtory of the World, by Diony/ims Petavins", with ſome few ad- 
ditions and alterations, take as followeth. 

13. In the year 1650. this Anne Green, being a Servant- maid 
of the Right Worſhipful Sir Thomas Read of Duns Tew in Oxford- 
ſhire, was gotten with child by ſome ſervant, or other of the fami- 
ly (as ſhe conſtantly affirmed when /be had little reaſon tolye) 
and through over-working her ſelf in turning of mault, fell in tra- 
vel about the fourth month of her time: But being but a young 
wench, and not knowing what the matter might be,repairs to the 
houſe of eaſment, where after ſome ſtraining, the child (ſcarce 
above a ſpan long, of what /ex not 0 be diſtinguiſh'd) fell 
from her unawares. Now preſently after, there appearing ſigns of 
Tome ſuch matter in the /innen where ſhe lay, and /be before ha- 
ving confeſt, that ſhe had been guilty of what might occaſion 


* Hiſt. Nat lib. 7.car.52. ® Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of England, Scotland, and 1reland, in Anno 
1650. ® Append. ad Hiſt. D. Petavii, in Anno 1650. | . 
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her being with child, a ſearch inſtantly was made, and the Infant 
found on the top of the ordure. 

14. Whereupon, within three days after her delivery, fhe was 
conveyed to the Caſtle at Oxford, where forthwith (an Aſſe being 
: purchaſed on purpoſe) ſhe was arraigned before Serjeant Umpton 
Croke, then living but at Marffon, who fat as Zudge by a Commiſ- 
fion of Ojer and 7erminer, and by him ſentenced to be hanged; 
which was accordingly executed on the fourteenth of December 
in the ſaid Caftle-yard, where ſhe hung about half an hour, being 
pulled by the legs, and ſtruck on the breſt (as ſhe her ſelf defired) 
by divers of her friends; and after all, had {Fveral ſtroaks given 
her on the ſtomach with the but-end of a Soldiers Muſket. Be- 
ing cut down, ſhe was put into a coffin, and breught away to a 
houſe to be difeed, where when they opened it, notwithſtand-- 
ing the rope. ſtill remained unloſed, and ſtraight about her neck, 
they perceived her bref? to riſe ; whereupon one Maſon a Tayler, 
intending only an att of charity, ſet his foot upon her breſt and 
belly ; and as ſome ſay, one Oruma Soldier ſtruck her again with 
the but-end of his muskez. 

15. Notwithſtanding all which, when the learned and inge- 
nious, Sir William Petty, then Anatomy Profeſſor of the Univerſity, 
Dr. Willis, and Dr. Clark now Prefident of Magdalen College, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity, cameto prepare the body for 
diſection, they perceived ſome ſmall ratling in her throat ; here- 
upon defiſting from their former purpoſe, they preſently uſed 
means for her recovery, by opening a vein, laying her in a warm 
bed, and caufing another to gointo bed to her; allo ufing divers 
remedies reſpeCting her /enſeleſMeſs, Head, Throat, and Breſt, info 
much that within 14 hours, fe began to ſpeak, and the next 
day talked and prayed very heartily. 

16, During the time of this her recovering, the officers con- 
cerned in her execution, would needs have had her away again to 
have compleared ir on her: but by the mediation of the worthy 
Doors, and ſome other Friends, with the then Governor of the 
City, Colonel Helſey, there was a guard ſer upon her to hinder all 
further diſturbance, till he had ſued out her pardon from the 
Powers then in being; thouſands of people in the mean time 
coming to ſee her, and magnifying the juſt Providence of God in 
thus aflerting her innocency of murther. 
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17. After ſome time Dr, Petty hearing ſhe had diſcourſed 
with thoſe about her, and ſuſpe&ing that the women might ſuggeſt 
unto Fer to relate ſomthing of ſtrange viſions and apparitions ſhe 
had ſeen, during the time ſhe ſeemed to be dead (which they al- 
ready had begun to do, telling about that fhe ſaid, be had been 
in a fine green meddow, having a River running round it, and that 
all chings there glittered like þ/ver and gold) he cauſed all to de- 
part the 700m but the Gentlemen of the Faculty, who were to 
have been at the difeFion, -and aſked her concerning her ſenſe and 
apprehenſions during the time ſhe was hanged. 

18. To which ſhe anſwered at firſt fomwhat impertinently, / 
talking as if foe had been then to ſuffer. And when they ſpake un- 
to her concerning her miraculous deliverance, fhe anſwered, that 
fe hoped God would give her patience, and the like ; Afterward, 
when /he was better recovered, ſhe affirmed, that ſhe neither re- 
membred how the ferters were knocked off, how ſhe went out of 
the Priſon ; when fhe was turned off the ladder, whether any 
Pſalm was ſung or not, nor was '/he ſenſible of any pains that ſhe 
could remember : what 1s moſt obſervable is, that ſhe came to 
ber : ſelf as if fhe had awakened out of a ſleep, not recovering the 
uſe of her ſpeech by flow degrees, but in a manner all together, 
beginning to ſpeak juſt where ſhe left off on the gallows. 

19. Being thus at length perfealy recovered , after thanks 
given to God, and the perſons inſtrumental in it, /he retired into 
the Country to her friends at Steeple-Barton, where ſhe was after- 
wards marryed, and lived in good repute amongſt her Neighbors, 
having three Children afterwards, and not dying as Iam inform- 
ed till the year 1659. Which occurrence being thought worthy of - 
remembrance by the Author of the continuation of the HiFory of 
the World, by Dionyſms Petavius, who eſteemed it no leſs than the 
finger of God pointing out the Maids innocency ; and by Mr. 
Heath, who thought fir to tranſmit it to poſterity for cods glory, 

. and mans caution in judging and puniſhing, It would have 
been a great omiſſion in me to have paſſed it by untouched. 

20, Not long after, viz. in the year 1658. Elizabeth the fer- 
vant of one Mrs. Cope of Magdalen Pariſh Oxon, was indiQted at 
the City Seſſions for killing her baſtard child, and putting it in the 
houſe of office; of which being convied, ſhe was condemned 
to dye, and accordingly was hanged at green-ditch, the place 


ap- 
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appointed for the execution of the City malefacors, where ſhe hung 
ſolong, that one of the by-ſtanders ſcrupled not to ſay, thar if 
ſhe were not dead, he would be hanged for her : hereupon being 
cut down (the gallows being very high) the fell with ſuch vio- 
lence on the ground, that it would have been enough to have 
| been the death of many another perſon, only to have had ſuch a 
fall. Being thus cut down, ſhe was put into a coffin and brought 
to the George [nn in Magdalen Pariſh aforeſaid, which when 0- 
pened, they found perfett life in her, as in the former : where- 
upon breathing a vein, and putting her to bed with another young 
wench by her, ſhe came quickly to her ſelf, and might no queſtion 
have lived alſo many years after ; but having no friends to ap- 
pear for her, ſhe was barbarouſly dragg'd the night following by 
the order of one Mallory then one of the Bayliffs of the City, 
to Glocefter-green, and there drawn up over one of the arms of 
the Trees, and hang'd a ſecond time till ſhe was dead. 

21, After what concerns women ſolitarily confider'd; who ac- 
cording to the courteſie of England, have always the firſt place, 
come we next to treat of things unuſual that concern women and 
men joyntly together ; amongſt which I think we may reckon ma- 
ny ancient Cuſtoms ſtill retained here, aboliſh'd and quite loſt in 
molt other Counties; ſuch as that of Runningat the Quinten, Quin- 
tain,. or Quintel, fo called from the Latin [ Ouintus] becaule ſays 
Minfheu *, it was one of the Ancient Sports uſed every fifth year 
amongſt the Olympian games, rather perhaps becauſe it was the laft 
of the mmI2 or the quinque certamina gymnaFica, uſed on the 
#fth or laſt day of the Olympicks. How the manner of it was then 
| Tdo not find, but now it is thus. 

22. They firſt ſet a Poſt perpendicularly into the ground, and 
then place a ſlender piece of Timber on the top of it on a ſpindle, 
with a boerd nailed to it on one end, and a bag of ſand hanging at 
the other ; againſt this board they anciently rod with fears ; now 
as I ſaw it at Deddington in this County, only with flrong ſtaves, 
which violently bringing about the bag of ſand, if they make not 
good ſpeed away it ſtrikes zhem in the neck or ſhoulders, and ſom- 
times perhaps knocks them from their horſes ; the great defign of 
the port being to try the agility both of horſe and man, and to break 
the board, which whoever do's,is for that time accounted Princeps 
Zuventuts. 


* Minsh. 134uwy &5 ms y)wroxs, i verbo. 
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23. For whom heretofore there was ſome reward always ap- 
pointed, Eo tempore (ſays Matthew Paris) Zuvenes Londinenſes, 
flatuto Pavonepro bravio, ad fadium quod Ouintena wulgariter dici- 
zur, vires proprias, Go Equorum curſus, ſunt experti; Wherein it 
ſeems the ings ſervants oppoſing them were ſorely beaten; for 
which, upon complaint, the King fined the City*?. Whence one 
may gather that it was once a tryal of Man-hood between two 
parties ; ſince that, a conteſt amongſt friends who ſhould wear the 
gay garland, but now only in requeſt at Marriages, and ſet up in 
the way for young men to ride at as they carry home the Bride, he 
that breaks the board being counted the beſt man. 

- 24. To which may be added the obſervation of Hoc-day, 
Hock: day, Hoke-day, Hoke-tide, Hoke-Monday and Hoke-Tueſday : 
by all agreed to be a Fefiival celebrated in memory of the great 
ſlaughter of the Dares in the time of King Erhelred, they - being 
all ſlain throughout Englandin one day, and in great part by wo- 
men 1; whence it came to paſs, that the women to this day bear 
the chief rule in this Fea, ſtopping all paſſages with ropes and 
chains, and laying hold on paſſengers, and exafting ſome ſmall 
matter of them, with part whereof they make merry, and part 
they diſpoſe of to pious uſes, ſuch as reparation of their Church, - 
WC. 

25. For which very reaſon ſome have thought it to be called 
Hoke-Tide, from the German or High-Dutch, Yoge 3eit, i.e. Tem- 
pus Convivii, a time of Feaſting; or the Saxon Poegen, which 
ſignifies a Solemn Feaſt; or perhaps rather from the Anglo-Saxon, 
peaze w16, 7, e. a high Time, or high Day : Others that thought the 
name reſpefted the contempt that the Danes now lay under, a- 
mongſt whom is Mr.Lambard, thought it ſo called,quaſt pucxruer>zy, 
i.e. Dies Martis irriſorius”, perhaps rather from Þogian temnere : 
And others, that reſpe&ed the manner of the celebration of the 
FeafF, choſe rather to derive it from the German Yocken, which 
fignifies- obſedere, cingere, incybare*, to compaſs about, lay hold 
off, vc. as the women do on the men upon this day. 

26. And as about the name, ſo about the time Authors differ 
much, ſome making Hoke-day to be the Tueſday, and others the 
Monday fourteenth night afrer Eofter, and none of them on the 
ent; oe 
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Danes maſſacre, which Henmy Arch-Deacon of Huntingdon® ex. 
preſly ſays was on the Feaſt of St. Brice, i.e. the 13 of Novem- 
ber. That it was formerly obſerved on 7 ueſday, not only Mr, 
Lambard, ut ſupra, but Matthew Paris alſo gives us teſtimony, Ex 
pot Diem Martis que vulgariter Hoke-day appellatur, facium eft 
Parliamentum Londini, &c*. And yet the ſame Marrhew Pars in 
another place makes it to fall on the Puinſreme of Eafter, in Ouin- 
deaa Paſche que vulgariter Hoke-day appellatur convenerunt Lon- 
dini, 9c”. which muſt needs be Munday ; and the very ſame day 
it is obſerved here ar Oxford in our times. 
27. In ſo nmch that I once thought they might anciently, as 
well as now, obſerve two Hock-days, one for the women, and an- 
other for the men, but that I find the ſame Marthew Paris to men- 
tion the Monday before Hoke-Tueſday, 'and not calling it a Hock-da 
at all ; wiz. Annd 1252. where mentioning King Henry the thirds 
taking on him the Craſado, he ſays, he did it die Lune, que ipſum 
diem proxime pracedit quem Hoke-day appellamus *, However it 
were then, it is moſt certain that now we obſerve wo of them here, 
on Monday for the women, which is much the more ſolemn, and 
Tueſday for the men which 1s very inconfſiderable ; and yet nei- 
ther of theſe perhaps was the dies Martis ligatoria, whatever Sir 
Henry Spelman nay think”, whereon men and women uſe to bind 
one ancther, that being now celebrated in ſome parts of England 
on Shrove Tueſday : Much leſs the ſame with the Feaſt uf Sr. Blaſe, 
. as Minſheu* thinks, when Country women went about and made 
good cheer, and if they found any of their Neighbor-women a 

Spinning, ſet their diflaff on fire ; that Feaſt being celebrated on 
the third of F ebruaty, and in all probability upon ſome other 
grounds, 

28, Amongſt PT of this nature, Ithink we may alſo reckon 
an ancient Cx/tom of the Royalty of Enſham, where it was former- 
ly allowed to the Towns-people on Whit-monday, to cut down 
and bring away, where-ever the Church-wardens pleaſed ro mark 
it out, by giving the firſt chop, as much 7 imber as conld be drawn 
by mens hands into the Abbey-yard, whence if they could draw it 
out again, notwithſtanding all che impediments could be given the 
Cart by the ſervants of the Abbey (and fince that by the famit 


t Hiſteriarum Libro 6. ſub enitium. " Matth. Paris in Au. 12548. edit. Watſ.p 963. ® Idem in An. 1255. 
edit. 'Yatſ. þ. 904. * Matth. Paris edit. Watſ.p. 834. ' Vid. Spelman Gloſſerium in werbo, * Minſh. uy4- 
16V &5 7765 147 765) in verbo. | 
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of the Lord, it was then their own, and went in part at leaſt to 
the reparation of their Church ; and by this, as ſome will have ir; 
they hold both their Lanimas and aichaelmas Common; But this 
Cuſtom, now the 7imber is almoſt deſtroyed thereabout, begins 
to be ſo inconvenient, that if it be not ſeaſonably laid afide, ir 
will diſcourage all people from planting it again; even about their 
very houſes : for to what purpoſe ſhould they do it, when it would 
ſtill be in the power of a malicious Church-warden to give it a 
chop, and deſtroy it when he pleaſes. To prevent which great 
evil, I hear the chiefeſt of the Pari/o have lately combined, where- 
in I think they have done well enough, provided always that the 
Rights of the Church (whatever they be) be fully compenſated 

ſome other way. 

29. In the Northern part of Oxford- Poire, about Banbury and 
Bloxham, it has always been the cu/{om at ſet times of year, for 
young people to meet to be hired as ſervants; which meeting, at 
Banbury they call the Mop ; at Bloxham the Statute, where they 
all ſort themſelves, and carry their badges according as they are 
qualified ; the Carters ſtanding in one place with their whips, and 
the Shepherds in another with their crooks ; but the maids, as 
far as I could obſerve, ſtood promiſcuouſly : which cuFom I had 
{carcel think noted, But that it ſeems to be as o/d as our Saviour, 
and to illuſtrate his Parable in St. Matthews Goſpel *, where the 
laborers are ſaid to ſtand in the mercat to be hired: 

30. And nowl1 have run my ſelf into Divinity, I cannot but 
note an odd cu/tom at Stanlake, where the Parſon in the Proceflion 
about holy Thurſday, reads a Goſpel at a Barrels head in the Cellar 
of the C hequer nn, where. ſome ſay there was formerly a Hermi- 
zage; others, that there was anciently a Croſs, at which they read 


'a Goſpel in former times, over which now the houſe, and parti- 


cularly the cellar being built, they are forced to perform it in 
manner as above. 

31. Butin matters of Religion there is nothing ſo worthy me- 
mory as the Chriſtian unanimity of the Pariſh of Brightwell, where, 
through the exemplary Piety, and prudent condut of that wor- 
thy Gentleman, the Worſhipful Zohn Srone Eſq; Lord of the 
Town, and the Reverend Mr. Fiddes, Refor of the place, and 
their Predeceſſors, and the good on of the people them- 
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ſelves, all matters both of Spiritual and Temporal concern, haye 
been ſo effeQually preſs' d, and prudently menaged,that there has 
not been known any ſuch thing as an Ale-houſe, a Sefary, or Suit 
of Law commenced within the whole pariſh (which 1s of a large 
extent) in the memory of man; which being more for onght 1 
know than any Pariſh in England can ſay befide, and fo well wor. 
thy the imitation of all other places, 1 thought fit (for the eternal 
honor of its {nhabitants) to recommend it accordingly. 

32. Yet but few miles off, at the Town of Watlimgton, T was 
told of a ſort of Searies, perhaps' never heard of in the 
world before; which if ſo, is as ſtrange as the thing it ſelf, for 
one would have thought there could have nothing been fo abſurd 
in Religion, but what muſt have needs been embraced already, 
Theſe by the reſt of the people are called Anointers, from the ce- 
remony they uſe of anointing all perſons before they admit them 
into their Church, for which they allege the fifth of St. Zames, v. 
the x4 and 15. {s there any ſick, among you (which it ſeems they 
account all people to be but themſelves) Jer him call for the Elders 
of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oyl 
in the name of the Lord ; and the prayer of faith ſhall ſave the i Ly 
and the Lord ſhall raiſe him up, and if he have committed ſins they 
ſhall be forgiven him: which Elders amongſt them are ſome poor 
Tradeſmen of the Town, and the oy] they uſe, that commonly ſold 
in the ſhops, with which the Profelyte being ſmeared over, and 
fired with zeal, he preſently becomes a new Light of this Church ; 
which I could not but note, theſe people being as remarkably mad, 
as thoſe of Brightwell are good. Though perhaps ſome may: 
think one Richard Haſtings, then of Broughton, and yet living 
near Banbury, more religiouſly mad than any of thoſe ; who with 
Origen underſtanding the twelfth verſe of the nineteenth Chapter 
of St. Matthews Goſpel literally, hath caſtrated, and ſo made him- 
ſelf an Eunuch for the Kingdom of Heavens ſake. 

33. And thus mach of men and women jointly together in their 
lives; as to what concerns their deaths, I nwuft add alſo a Rela- 
tion, as ſtrange as *tistrue, of the Family of one Captain Wood 
late of Bampton, now Briſe-Norton, Captain in the late Wars for 
the King; Some whereof before their deaths have had fignal 
warning given them by a certain knockzng, either at the door with- 


out, or on the table or ſhelves within ; the number of ſtroaks, 
and 
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and diſtance between them, and the place where, for the moſt 
part reſpeCting the circumſtances of rhe perſons ro dye, or their 
deaths themſelves, as will eafily be colle&ed from the following 
relation. 

34. The firſt knocking that was heard, or at leaſt obſerved, 
was abouta year after the reſtoratioff of the King, in the. after- 
noon alittle before night, at or upon the door it being then open, 
as it was apprehended by Mrs. Elenor Wood, mother to Captain 
Baſil Wood, who only heard it, none being then by or about the 
houſe but her ſelf; at which ſhe was very much diſturbed, think- 
ing it boded fome ill to her or hers, and within fourteen nights 
after, ſhe had news 'of the death of her Son in law Mr. George 
Smith, who dyed in London. 

35. About three years after that, there were three great knocks 
given very audibly to all that were then in the houſe, wiz. to the 
aforeſaid Mrs. Elenor Wood, Mr. Baſil Wood, and his wife Mrs. 
. Hefter, and ſome ſervants: which knocks were ſo remarkable, 
that one of the maids came from the well which was about twenty 
yards from the place, to ſee what was the matter; and Mrs. E- 
lenor Wood, and another maid that was within the houſe, ſaw three 
oreat pans of Lard ſhake and tofter ſo upon a ſhelf in the Milk- 
houſe, that they were like to fall down. Upon this violent knock- 
ing, Mr. Baſil Wood and his wife being then in the hall, came 
preſently into the milk-houſe to their mother, where finding her 
ſomwhat diſturbed, and enquiring the reaſon, fe replyed, God 
Almighty only knew the matter, fbe could tell nothing but be 
heard the knocking ; which being within doors, Mr. Baſil Wood 
concluded muſt be for ſome of the Family at home, that upon 
the door being fora friend abroad : which accordingly fell our, 
three of the family, according to the number of the knocks, dying 
within little more than half a year after ; viz. Mrs. Hefer Wood 
wife to Mr. BaflWood, a child of Mr. Woods fiſter, and Mrs. E- 
lenor Wood his mother. 

36. About Auguft, 1674. Mr. Bafel Wood junior, ſon of Ba- 
fl aforeſaid, living at Exeter in Devon-ſhire, heard the ſame kind 
of knocking, at which being diſturbed, he wrote word of it to 
his Father here at Bampton in Oxford-fhire ; viz, That one Sun- 
day, he and his wife, and her /&er, and his brother, did diſtin&aly 
hear upon a ZTable in their Chamber as they ſtood by it, two ſe- 
| veral 
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veral knocks ſtruck as it were with a cudgel, one of them before, 
and the other after Morning-prayer, a little before dinner : which 
Letter was ſhewn by Mr. Wood ſenior (as the other knockings be- 
fore the deaths of any that dyed, were before-hand told) to ſe- 
veral neighboring Gentlemen. After which, within about four. 
teen days, Mrs. Heſter WodH a ſecond wife of Mr. Baſil Wood ſe. 
nior, and about aquarter of a year after, her Father Mr. Richard 
Lifet, dyed both at Bampton ; ſince which time they have heard 
nothing more as yet. 

37. Amongſt ſuch unaccountable things as theſe, we may 
reckon the ſtrange paſſages that happened at Wood/lock in Anno 
1649, In the Manor-houſe there, when the Commiſsioners for ſur- 
veying the Manor-houſe, Park, Deer, Woods, and other the De- 
meaſnes belonging to that Manor, fat and lodged there: whereof 
having ſeveral relations put into my hands, and one of them 
written by a learned and faithful per/or chen living upon the 
place, which being confirmed to me by ſeveral eye-witneſſes of 
many of the particulars, and all of them by one of the Commiſ- 
ſroners themſelves, who ingeniouſly conteſt to me, that he could 
not deny but what was written by that perſon above-mention'd 
was all true; I was prevailed on at laſt to make the re/ation pub- 
lick- (though I muſt confeſs I have nv eſteem for ſuch kind of fo- 
ries, many of them no queſtion being performed by combinati- 
on) which 1 have taken care to do as fully, yet as briefly as 
may be, 

38. Offober the 13. 1649. the Commiſſioners with their ſer- 
vants being come to the Manor-houſe, they took up their Lodging 
in the Kings own rooms, the Bed-chamber and with-drawing Room; 
the former whereof they alſo made their Kizchin ; the Council- 
hall, their brew-houſe ; the Chamber of Preſence, their place of fit- 
ting to diſpatch bufineſs ; and a wood-houſe of the Dining-room, 
where they laid the wood of that ancient Standard in the high- 
Park, known of all by the name of the Hings 0ak, which (that 
nothing might remain that had the name of Ming affixed to it) 
they digged up by the roots. Odober the 14 and 15 they had lit- 
tle diſturbance, bur on the 16 there came as they thought, ſom- 
what into the Bed-chamber where two of the Commiſſzoners and 

; their ſervantslay, in the ſhape of a dog, which going under their 


beds, did as it were gnaw the bed-cords; but on the morrow 
finding 
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finding them whole, and a quarter of Beef which lay on the 
ground untouched, they began to entertain other thoughts. 

39. 0ciob..17. Somthing to their thinking removed all the 
| wood of the Kings Oak out of the dining-room into the Preſence 
Chamber, and hurled the chairs and ſtools up and down that room : 
From whence It came into the two Chambers where the Commiſſio- 
nersand their ſervants lay, and hoiſted up their beds feet ſo much 
higher than the heads, that they thought they ſhould have been 
turned over and over, and then let them fall down with ſuch a 
force, that their bodies rebounded from the bed a good diſtance, 
and then ſhook the bed-feds ſo violently, that themſelves con- 
felt their bodies were ſore with it. Odober 18. Somthing came 
into the Bed-chamber and walkt up and down, and fetching the 
rarming-pan out of the with-drawing room, made ſo much noiſe 
chat they thought five bells could not have made more. And 
0Fober 19. Trenchers were thrown up and down the dining-room 
and at them that lodg'd there, whereof one of them being ſhaken 
' by the ſhoulder and awakened,” put forth his head to ſee whar. 
was the matter, but had rrenchers thrown at it. Odfober 20. the 
curtains of the bed in the with-drawing: room were drawn to 
and fro, and the bedffed much ſhaken, and eight” great pewter 
diſhes,and three dozen of trenchers. thrown about the bed-chamber 
again, whereof ſome fell upon the beds: this night they alſo 
thought whole arm-fulls of rhe wood of the fings Oak had been 
thrown down in their chambers; but of thar, in the morning they 
found nothing had been moved. 

40. October 21. The keeper of their Ordnary and his bitch, lay 
in one of the rooms with them, which night they were not di- 
ſurbed at all. Bur Ofober 22. though the bitch kennel'd there 
again (to whom they aſcribed their former nights reſt) boththey 
and the bitch were in a pitiful taking ; the bizch opening but ance, 
and that with a whining, fearful yelp. Ottober 23. they had all 
their cloaths pluckt off them in the with-drawing room, and the 
bricks fell out of the chimney into the 700m; and the 24" they 
thought in the dining-room that all the wood of the Kings Oak had 
been brought thither, and thrown down cloſe by their bed-fide, 
which noiſe being heard by thoſe of the with-drawing room, one 
of them roſe to ſee what was done, fearing indeed that his fel- 


low Commiſſioners had been killed, but found no ſuch matter ; 
where- 
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whereupon returning to his bed again , he found two dozen 
of trenchers thrown into it, ond handſomly covered with the 
bed-cloaths. 

41. Offober 25. The curtains of the bed in the with-drawing 
700m were drawn to and fro, and the bedfed ſhaken as before : 
and in the bed-chamber glaſs flew about ſo thick (and yet not a 
pane of the chamber windows broken) chat they thought it had 
rained money; whereupon they lighted candles, but to their grief 
they found nothing but glaſs, which they took up in the morning 
and laid together. Ofober 29. Somthing walked in the with- 
drawing room about an hour, and going to the window opened and 
ſhut it ; then going into the bed-chamber, it threw great ſtones for 
about half an hours time, ſome whereof lighted on the high-bed, 
and others on the zruck/e-bed, to the number in all of about four- 
ſcore. This night there was alfo a very great noiſe, as though 
forty pieces of Ordnance had been ſhot off together ; at two ſe- 
veral knocks it aſtoniſhed all the neighboring dwellers, which 'tis 
thought might have been heard' a great way off. During theſe 
noiſes which were heard in both rooms together, both Commiſſion- 
_ ers and ſervants were ſtruck with ſo great horror, that they cryed 
out to one another for help, whereof one of them recovering 
himſelf out of a ſtrange agony he had been in, ſnatch'd up a ſword, 
and had like to have killed one of his Brethren coming ont of his 
bed in his ſhirt, whom he took for the Spirit that did the miſ- 
chief: However, at length they got all together, yet the noiſe 
continued ſo great and terrible, and ſhook the walls ſo much, that 
they thought the whole Manor would have fell on their heads. Art 
its deparcure it took all the glaſsaway with it. 

42. November 1. Somthing as they thought walk'd up and 
down the with-drawing room, and then made a noiſe inthe dining- 
700m £ The ſtones that were left before and laid up in the wizh-draw- 
ng-room, wereall ferch'd away this night, and a great deal of 

laſs (not like the former) thrown about again. November 2. 
came ſomthing into the with-drawing room treading (as they con- 
ceived) much like a Bear, which firſt only walking about a quar- 
ter of an hour, at length it made a noiſe about the 7able, and 
threw the warming-pan 1o violently, that it quite ſpoiled it : It 
threw alſo g/rſs and great fones at them again, and the bones of 
horſes, and all ſo violently, that the Toe and walls were bruiſed 
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by them. This night they ſer candles all about the rooms; and 
made res up to the mantle-trees of the chimneys ; but all were 
put out no body knew how, the fre, and billers that made it. be- 
ing thrown up and down the rooms; the curtains torn with the 
rods from their beds, andthe bed-poſts pull'd away, that the zefter 
fell down upon them, and the feer of the bedFed cloven in two : 
And upon the ſervants in the truckle-bed, who lay all this time 
ſweating for fear, there was firſt a little, which made them be- 
ginto ſtir ; but before they could get out, there came a whole 
coule, as it were, of ſtinking ditch-water down upon them, ſo 
green, that it made their ſfgirts and ſheets of that colour too. 

"43. The ſarfe night the windows were all broke by throwing of 
ones, and there was moſt terrible noiſes in three ſeveral places 
cogether, to the extraordinary wonder of all that lodged near 
them ; nay, the very Cony-/tealers that were abroad that night, 
were ſo affrighted with the diſmal thundering, that for haſt they 
left their Ferret in the Cony-boroughs behind them, beyond Ro- 
ſamonds well, Notwithſtanding all this, one of them had the 
boldneſs to ask in the Name of God, what it was ? what it would 
have ? and what they had done, that they ſhould be diſturbed in this 
manner ? to which no anſwer was given, but the noiſe ceaſed for 
awhile. At length it came again, and (as all of them ſaid) brought 
ſeven Devils worlethan it ſelf. Whereupon one of them light= 
ed a candle again, and ſet it between the two chambers in the 
door-way, on which anether of them fixing his eyes, ſaw the 
fimilitude of a hoof ſtriking the candle and candle-/lick, into the 
middle of the bed-chamber, and afterwards making three ſcrapes 
on the ſnuff to put it out, Upon this the ſame perſon was ſo 
bold as to draw his ſword, but he had ſcarce got it out, but there 
was another inviſible hand had hold of it too, and tug'd with him 
for it, and prevailing, ſtruck him ſo violently with the pummel,that 
he was ſtun'd with the blow. 

44. Then began grievous noiſes again, in ſo much that they 
called to one another, got together and went into the Preſence- 
chamber , where they ſaid Prayers and ſang Pſalms ; notwith- 


ſtanding all which, the thundring noiſe ſtill continued in other 


rooms. Afﬀer this, November 3. they removed their Lodgings 


over the gate ; and next day being Sunday, went to Ewelm, 
Relations knew not ; 
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but returning on Monday, the Devil (for that was the name they 
oave their nightly gueſt) left them not unvifited ; nor on the 
Tueſday following, which was the laſt day they ſtaid. Where 
ends the Hiftory (for ſo he was ſtiled by the people) of the juſt 
devil of Woodflock; the Commiſſoners and all their dependants 
going quite away on Wedneſday; ſince which time, ſays the Ay- 
thor that lived on the place, there have honeſt perſons of good 
Quality lodged in the Bed-chamber and with-drawing room, that 
never were diſturb'd in the leaſt like the Commiſſioners. 

45. Moſt part 'of theſe 7ranſa@ions, during the ſtay of theſe 
Commiſſioners, "tis true, - might be eafily performed by combination, 
but ſome there are of them ſcarce reconcilable ro Fugling : Such 
as I. The extraordinary noiſes, beyond the power of man to 
make, without ſuch infiruments as were not there. 2. Theraring 
down and ſpliting the bed-poſts, and puting out ſo many candles 
and ſo great fires no body knew how. 3. A viſible ape ſeen of 
a horſes hoof treading our the candle. And 4. a tugging with 
one of them for his ſword by an inviſtble hand. All which being 
_ put together, perhaps may eaſily perſwade ſome man otherwiſe 
inclined, to believe, that immaterial beings might be concern'd in 
this buſineſs ; which if it do, it abundantly will fatisfie for the 
trouble of the Relation, ſtill provided the ſpeculative Theift, be not 
after all, a pradical Atheiſt. 

46. And thus, before I am aware, being fallen amongſt the 
unuſual accidents that have happened to men only, the next unac- 
- countable thing that preſents it ſelf, is a remarkable Dream of 
Thomas Wotton E\q; of Bodton Malherb in the County of Kent, Fa- 
ther to the famous Sir Henry Wotton Provoſt of Eaton, whoſe 
dreams did uſually prove true, both in fore-telling things ro come, 
and diſcovering things paſt. The dream, *tis true, of which I 
am now writing, was had at Bodon in Kent, but the moſt impor- 
tant concern of it relating to Oxford, Tthought fit rather of the 
two to place it here ; the particulars whereof, as taken verbatim 
out of Sir Henry Wottons life*, are briefly theſe. 

47, This Thomas Wotton, a little before his death dreamed, that 
the Univerfity Treaſury was rebbed by Towns-men and poor Scho- 
lars, and that the number was five, And being that day to nite 
to his Son Henry (then a Scholar of Queens College) az Oxford, 
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he thought it worth ſo much pains, as by a Poſtſcript in his Letter, 
to make a ſlight enfiry of it. The Letter (which was writ out of 
Kent, and dated three days before) came to bis Sons hands the very 
morning aſter the night in which the robbery was committed ;, and when 
the Univerſity and City were both in a perplext inqueſt of the Thieves, 
then did Mr. Wotton few his Fathers Letter, by which ſuch light 
was given of this work of darkneſs, that the froe guilty perſons were 
preſently diſcovered, and apprehended. 

48. Amongſt the unuſual accidents attending men in their 
Lives, we muſt alſo reckon all unuſual diſesſes, ſuch as that of 
Mr. Evans ReQor of Heath, who had a Ranula under his tongue, 
wherein there bred a fone, I ſuppoſe e ſanguine craſſo & terreſtri 
or as they call it, a 7artareous humor got together in the veins 
under the tongue, ſo hard and great that it almoſt quite deprived 
him of his ſpeech ; which he drew away with his own hand, and 
as he told me ſent it to the Medicin School at Oxford; but upon 
ſearch I could not find it, nor had the School-keeper ever heard of 


any fuch matter: So that whoever he were thar he ſent it by, 


proved falſe both to him and the Univerſity; which I the rather 


note, that people hereafrer may take more care by whom they 


ſend ſuch matters. Of juſt ſuch another fone as this Mr. Lifer 
gives us an account ina Letter to his Grace the Arch-Biſhop of 
York ©, cut from under the tongue of a man, and now preſerved 
in the Repoſitory of the Royal Society, which he chuſes to call 
Lapis Atheromatis, though the place of its birth made him allow 
the diſtemper to be a Ranula: but for my part, though the Ranula 
be always a tumor, and ſomtimes perhaps of that ſort they call 
Atheromata; yet the place giving the diſeaſe a peculiar name, I think 
I ought rather to call it Lapis Ranulz, from the place of its birth, 
and thoſe only Lapides Atheromatis found in that tumor in other 
places of the body. 

49, Tothis may be added alarge fone taken out of the bladder 
of one Skingley of Oxford, weighing above a pound, and being 
ten inches round one way fere, and full eleven the other ; preſer- 
ved, and now to be ſeen in the Medicin School. As allo a Corn 
that grew on the Toe of one Sarney a Wheel-wright, of St. Al- 
dates Pariſh in the City of Oxford, Anno 1655. two inches long, 
which for the unuſual figure and bigneſs of it, I have cauſed to 

< Phijoſoph. Tranſact. Numb. 83. 
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be ingraven of its juſt magnitude, 7ab. 10. Fig. 16. which is al- 
ſoto be ſeen in the Medicin School. & 

5o. Amongſt which alſo I think we may number the deſcend- 
ing trunck of the Arteria magna, taken out of the body of an an- 
cient perſon, by the ſkilful Mr. Pointer Chirurgion of Oxford, 1 
the preſence of Dr. Millington our Sidleyan Profeſſor of Natural 
Phileſopby, whoſe innermoſt coat from above the Emulgents down 
to the /liac branches, is by parcels only (and not continued 
throughout) turned into bone, the outer coat remaining ſoft and 
tender in its ordinary ſtate; which Artery remains to be ſeen in 
the cuſtody of Mr. Pointer. Juſt ſuch another Artery as this, 1 
find obſerved by Fallopins © : and Dr. Wills took another of them 
out of a man much uſed to wineand Male drinks ©; who alſo in- 
forms us, that inthe difeion of one that dyed of an ulcerated 
Schirrus in the Meſentery, he found one of the Carotides turned 
into bone in the ſame manner*': Beſide, above the Emulpents 
nearer the heart, there was a portion of this Artery turned into 
an annulary bone, perhaps ſuch another as was obſerved by Dr. 
Harvey, and Veſlingins 5, in the great Artery of an old man ; but 
this I have not ſeen, it being in the poſleflion of our afore-men- 
tion'd Profeſſor defoling in London. 

54. Amongſt other the fore-runners of death and the grave, 
we muſt not forget extream old age, ſuch as thoſe above-mention- 
ed, $. 3. of the/econd Chapter; and of one Foſtas Pierce late of 
Witney, better known by much by the name of George Fiis, who 
lived to the age of an hundred and twelve. Where alſo in the 
Tithing of Curbridg there is one William Carter now living, at leaſt 
a hundred years old, who yet it ſeems has not lived more abſte- 
miouſly than others of his rank, nor do's he now at this age take 
ſo much care, as other people of his health : he commonly lying 
naked amongſt the blankets of the Mill where helives, which ma- 
ny times arenot over dry ; out of which he will go naked in the 
midſt of winter, and drink cold water at the Rivers fide. 

52. Of accidents in the very point of death, I have met with 
none obſervable amongſt the Men of this County, nor of any at- 
tending them in the Grave, except we may reckon that one, of 
Preſervation from corruption many years after death ; ſuch as that 


4 Gabr. Fallop. Tom. 2. Tradt. g. c&). 14. © Pharmaceut.rationalis, ſeft. 6. cap. 3. f Cerebr. Anatom. 
cap. 7+ © Syntag. Anaton. cap. 10. 
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of the body of one that had been Redor of Wendlebury, taken up 
in the Church there near forty years after he had been buryed, 
whoſe fleſh yet look'd as red (as 1 was informed by the Incumbent, 
fince alſo dead) as raw beef: which whether it might not be cauſed 
by the petrifying qualities of the earths and waters about thar 
Town, would an experiment worthy the trial of the Ingenious 
thereabout ; or about Sommerton or North Afton, where it would 
be eafte totry whether fleſh were ſo inclinable to corrupt in pe- 
trifying waters as others, But if this prove the cauſe, all bodies 
muſt equally be preſerved there,as well as that. De quibus quere. 

53. And thus 1 had finiſh'd this eighth Chapter, bur that 1 
muſt beg leave to acquaint the Reader, that fince the Printing the 
215. of it, 1have found the Quintan amongſt the Roman exerci- 
ſes (which yet perhaps they might borrow from the Greeks) by 
the name of Quintana ; ſo called, by reaſon the Romans in their 
Tents made firſt four ways in manner of a Croſs, to which adding a 
fifth on one fide, it was called Quintana *, 1n this way they ſetup 
a great PoF about fix foot high, ſuitable ro the ſtature of a man, 


'and this the Roman Soldiers were wont to affail, with all Inſtru- 


ments of war, as if it were indeeda real enemy; learning upon 


this, by the affiſtance of the Campidodores, how to place their 


blows aright. And this they otherwiſe called exercitium ad Pa- 
lum; and. ſomtimes Palaria, the form whereof may be ſeen in 
Vulturins * ; which praftice being in uſe during their Government 
here, in all ikelyhood has been retained among us ever ſince, be- 
ing only tranſlated in times of Peace, from a miliary, to a ſportive 
marriage exerciſe. 


* Vid, Guid. Pancirollum, Rer. memorabilium, lib. 2. tit- 21: * Jn Auguſtanis Monumentis, p. 237- 
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CHAT. I, 


Of Arts. 


| © 
HUS having run through all the Natural Bodies T have 


met with in Oxford-ſbire, ſuch as either Dame Nature has 

| always retained the ſame from the beginning, as Waters, 
Earths, Stones, &c. or freely produces in her ordinary courſe, 
as Plants, Animals, with all her extravaganciesand defeds, or o- 
ther accidents attending : Iam come at length, according to my 
propoſed method, to treat of Arts, and things artificial, that have 
either been invented or improved inthis County ; whereof firſt, of 
ſuch as have tended to the diſcovery of the magnitudes, or de- 
termination of the motions of the Heavenly Bodies, whither alſo 
muſt be referr'd the contrivance of new Periods, of new Hypo- 
theſes and their demonſtrations. Secondly, I ſhall conſider Air, 
Fire, and ppater-works, and thence go on to ſuch Arts as have a- 
ny relation to Earths, Stones, or Plants, In ſhort, I ſhall here 
alſo follow the method of the whole Efſay as in ſome other Cha- . 
pters, by the way taking in all mventions, and improvements that 
I have met with in this County, whether in the Mechanick. or 
Liberal Arts ; which Iintend the whole /cope of the following 
Chapter. | 
2. The firſt Celeſtial Obſervations in order of time, made here, 
that were any thing artificial, I preſume might be done by Robert 
Grofthead Biſhop of Lincoln, crafſi quidem capitis, ſed ſubtilis in- 
genii, ſays Pitſeus of him"; who amongſt other his Learned 
works, left us Treatiſes of the Sphere and the Aftrolabe, with which 
no queſtion he found out many things that were new tothat age : 
But becauſe we can inſtance in no particulars, let it ſuffice as an 
evidence of the great probability, that he is highly commended 
for his knowledge in A/tronomy and Perſpefive by Roger Bacon a 
Frier minor of Oxon: and ſomtime Fellow of Merton College, a 
Man of ſuch afftrighting ſkill in Mazhematicks, cſpecially Perſpe- 
dive, that he juſtly deſerved the title of Dr. Mirabilzs, Nor 1n- 
deed was he out of the way who gave him ſo much, fince had he 


e 
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lived in our days we could have given no leſs, to one who in all 
probability was a great {mprover at leaſt, if nor the Inventor of 
that uſeful Marbematical Infirument, ſince by Galilzxs and others 
called the Teleſcope ; of which admirable lnvention perhaps 0x- 
ford may juſtly boaſt, and for it expett to be celebrated to all po- . 
flerity. Which affertion if made good with all perſpicuity and 
clearneſs, without wreſting any words or begging favorable con- 
ſtruction, Ithink I need not to doubt bur on all hands "twill be 
granted, that the ob/ervarions here made as they were new and fre- 
quent, 1o to the vulgar and ignorant, they mult needs be terrible 
and amazing. 

3. That this Learned Frier underſtood all ſorts of glaſſes, and 
to order and adapt them to ſuch like purpoſes (not to cite other 
places that might eafily be brought) 1 think I may with zruzh as 
well as confidence affirm from the unconſtrained ſenſe of his own 
words, in his Book of PerſþefFive. Si vero corpora non ſunt plana 
per que viſus videt, (edſpherica ; tunc efl magna diverſitas, nam vel 
concavitas corporis eft verſus oculum, vel convexitas *. But, ſays 
he, if the glaſſes be not plain (having treated of them before) 
but ſpherical ; the caſe is much otherwiſe, for either the concavity . 
of theglaſs is next the eye, or the convexity, We. Now that he u- 
ſed theſe glaſſes in Celeſtial Obſervations, is altogether as evident 
from the ſame Book, where he proceeds in theſe words. De vi/ione 
frafIa, majora ſunt, nam de facili patet, maxima poſſe apparere mini- 
ma, & Pamra'; 0 longe diſtantia videbuntur propinquiſſme, to # 
converſs : -Weciam fareremus Solem, ty Lunam, to Stellas deſeendere 
ſecundum apparentiam hic inferius, wc *. Greater things are per- 
formed if the vifton be refrafted, for [ by refradtion} *tis eaſily 
made appear that the greate/# things may be repreſented Jeſs, and 
little things as the greateſt ; and that things a far off may be repre- 
ſented near : Thus we can make the Sun, and'Moon, and Stars, to 
all appearance, to come down to us here below, (9c. 

4. Again in his Epiſtle ad Pariſtenſem, concerning the ſecret 
works of Artand Nature. Poſſunt enim ſic fgurari perſpicua, ut lon 
viſsime poſeta, appareant propinquiſſima, G& @ contrario; ita quod ex 
incredibili diflantia legeremns literas minutiſſimas, GW numeraremus 
res quantumcungue paruas, ty ftellas faceremus apparere quo wellemus ". 
Glaſſes may be ſo figured, that things the molt remote may appear 


« 
i Perſpedtiv, part 3. diſt. 2, cap. 3. * Ibid. diſt, ultima, In Epift, ad Pariſiens. cap. 5. 
near 5 
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near ; ſo that atan incredible diffance we may read the ſmalleſt 
Charafer, and number zhings though never ſo mall; and laſtly, 
make Stars appear as near as we pleaſe. And theſe things, he 
ſays at another place, were to the illiterate ſo formidable and a- 
mazing, ut animus mortalis ignorans veritatem non poſſit aliqualiter. 
ſuftinere ® + that no mortal, ignorant of the means, could poflibly 
bear it. 

6. Wherein this Learned Franciſcan did ſo far excel the anci- 
ent Magicians, that whereas they repreſented the Moons approach 
by their magical charms, he brought her lower with a greater in- 
nocence, and with his g/afes did that in truth, which the ancient 
Poets always putina Fable : thus Petronizs brings in his Witch, 
boaſting the power of her charms. 


— Lung deſcendit imago 
Carminibus dedufta mets. 


And Martial ” in the Epitaph of Philenis enquires, 


Oue nunc Theſſalico Lunam deducere Rhombo 
Que ſciet ? | 
All which put together, it muft neceſſarily be confeſt, that he had 
ſome ſuch [n/trument, though not ſo trimly made, *tis like, as 
our 7eleſeopes are now. In favor of which truth, much more 
might be alleged, did I not think this ſufficient to evince it with 
unprejudiced Readers, for whoſe benefit :1 have Id #8 %n his 
words thus at large, and tranſlated them (as ] alſo int@@d'in ſome 
other matters) that ſuch as have not the opportunity of ſeeing his 
Books, or underſtand not his Language, might give their verdi&, 
as well as thoſe that have, or do. 

6. Upon the account of theſe, and many other excellent Ex- 
periments, exceeding ('tis true) the capacity, but not the malice 
of thoſe times, he was accuſed of Magick in its worſt ſenſe, to 
have performed them by the concurrent help of the Devil®, per- 
ſecuted as ſuch by thoſe of his own Fraternity, and thrown into 
Priſon by Hieronymus de Eſculo®, General of his Order, afterward 
Pope by the name of Nicholas the Fourth, where they ſo barba- 
rouſly treated him, that he was forced to ſeek redreſs of Clement 


m Perſpectiv. part. 3. diſt. 2. * Martial. Epigram. lib. 9. Epig. 22. feve 30. ® Vid. Hiſtor. & Aptiq- 
Uziver/. Oxon, Lib. 1.p. 138, Y BaleiCent, , 4. Numb- 55, 
the 
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the Fourth, to whom he made complaint not only of his hard 
uſage, and ſequeſtration of his Books, but charge of his Experi- 
ments, ſome whereof hetells him, eſpecially concerning burning 
things at any diflance, would amount ar leaſt to a thouſand marks, 
Et certe combusFio in omni diffantia conſlaret pluſquam mille marcac, 
antequam ſpecula ſufficientia ferent ad hoc?, are his very words, And 
at-another place ſpeaking of Mathematical Inſtruments, Inffrumenta 
hac non ſunt fafia apud Latinos, nec ferent pro ducentis nec trecentis 
libris *, that they would not be made for two or three hundred 
pounds : great ſums indeed in Bacons timie, yet ſcarce bearing pro- 
portion with his greater attempts. . 

7. Which made them at laſt ſo jealous of him, that notwith< 
ſtanding he wrote a whole Treatiſe againſt the uſe of Magick", 
they would ſuffer none to come near him, nor his Books to have 
place in their Libraries, infomuch that it almoſt repented him of 
his Inventions *, which in all probability (not to mention the 
humor of the Age, very careful of breaking the Meavenly Seal (as 
they called it) which obſcured their myſteries from the unworthy 
multitude). was the cauſe why he left us no particular Phenomena 
of the motions of the Planets, nor any thing of new ſtars ; the 
diſcloſing ſuch ſecaggs producing many inconveniencies. Which 
alſo was the reaſon (as guefs'd by Dr. Dee *) why he never re- 
vealed his ſecret of Gun-powder ; not but he eſteemed it a confi- 
derable /nvention, but becauſe he fore-ſaw the many evilsattend- 
ing it, which thele latter ages have ſeverely felt ; fince brought 
into pratice by Bertholdus Swartz, of which morefully in its pro- 
per place. 

8. So far then was Zohn Lipperſein of Zeland, Metins of Alck- 
mar, or Galilzus himſelf from being the [nventor of the Teleſcope, 
or firſt applyer of it to the Heavens ; that perhaps had not Bacon 
left his Books to poſterity, with ſuch pregnant Indications how 
much might be done that way ; he had been as little able to make 
thoſe advancements hedid , as Paulus Middleburgenſis, or Coper- 
nicus had been, to give occaſion for the correftion of the Zulian 
Calendar, or Tropical Tear, conſiſting of 365 days and 6 hours 
(firſt contrived, as Bacon informs us, by one Fehix®, and only 


4 In Operis Min. part. 3. cap. 13. MS.in Bib. Bod. * Ineadem Op. Min.part.3.cap 11: * Contra Necro- 


manticos ſue de nullitate Magie. + Vid. Hiſt. & Antiq. Univerſ. Oxon. Lib. 1. p.138. * Dr. Dee's Annor. 
in Epiſt. ad Pariſienſem. * In Libro Fratris Rog. Bacon. Computus Naturalium, didto,cap.2. MS. in Bibl. 
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perfeted by Ceſar) which though not performed till the time of 
Gregory the 13", Anno 1582. yet the firſt motion of its being 
done, was certainly made by this Learned Friar to Pope Clement 
the 4*, as appears from a fair MS Copy of the fourth part of his 
Opus minus in,the Bodleyan Library: Where after he has paſſio- 
natly lamented its errors awhile, he gives this ſuccinE account of 
it, viz, that its being greater than the true Solar year, was the * 
cauſe of the going back of the quinoxes and So//lices, and then 
how all was to be amended. | 

g. Ouod autem hic intendo (ſays he x) eſt de correfione Calendarii 
quoutitur Eccleſia, Julius guidem Czſar in Aſtronomia edodFus 
complevit ordinem Calendarii ſecundum quod potuit in tempore ſuo ;; 
& ſicut Hiſtoriz narrant contra Achorium ASFronomum, & Eudo-e 
xum ejus Doforem diſputavit in Egypto de quantitate Anni Solaris, 
ſuper quam fundatum eft Calendarium noſtrum,unde ſicut Lucanus re- 


fert, 'ipſe dixit 


Non meus Eudox! vincetur faſtibus Annus. 


Sed non pervenit Julius ad veram anni quantitatem quam poſuit eſſe in 
Calendario noſtro 365 dies, wy quartam diei integram, que quarta 
colligitur per quatuor annos, ut in anno Biſſexggſi computetur unus 
dies plus quam in aliis annis communibiuts : Manifeſium autem ef} per 
omnes computiſtas, antiquos W novos, ſed 6 certificatum esF per vias 
Aſtronomiz, quod quantitas anni Solaris non eff tanta, imo minor 
& iflud minus eſtimatur a ſapientibus eſſe quaſi 130 pars unius diet, 
unde tanquam in 130 annis ſuperflue computatur unins dies, qui fi au- 
ferretur, efſet Calendarium correum quoad hoc peccatum, i, e. 

10. That which I intend here (ſays he) is the correfion of 
the Calendar now in uſe in the Church. Fulius C ſar indeed be- 
ing learned in Affronomy, compleated the Calendar very well for 
his time, and as Hi/tories tell us, diſputed in Egypt againſt Acho- 
rius, and his Maſter Eudoxus, concerning the quantity of the 
Solar year, on which our Calendar is founded, which made Lu- 


can bring him in ſpeaking to this effett, 
The Julian, ſhall ne'r be prov'd amiſs, 
By the Eudoxian Ephemeris. (© 


But 7ulins never came'to the knowledge of the true quantity of 


* 4* MS. in Bib. Bod, in Muſeo Protobibliothecarii p. 327. 
the 
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the year, which he made to conſiſt of 365 days, and a whole 
fourth part of a day. which fourth part collefed at four years 
end, made, that in the Biſextil there was one day more than in 
any other year : But tis manifeſt (ſays he) to all Afronomers buth 
old and new, and *tis plain from the rules of AFronomy, that the . 
quantity of the Solar year is not ſo much, but leſs, and that as 'tis 
judged by wiſe men, by the 130" part of a day; whence it 
comes to pals, that in 13o years we have one ſuperfluous day, 
which were it but taken away, the Calendar would be correfted as 
ro this error. ; | 

11. And then he proceeds to ſhew, that upon this account 
itis that the Aquinoxes and SolFices are not fixt, but continually 
aſcend in the Calendar, that in the beginning of the Church they 
werenot, where they are now in his time ; and in the concluſion 
of the Diſcourſe, Debet autem nunc temports remedium apponi pro- 
pter iftos errores manifeſios, 4c, But that now ſome remedy muſt 
.be found for thoſe palpable errors, and that to take off ſcandal 
from the Church; for (ſays he) all the learned in 4/ffronomy know 
this, and laugh at the ignorance of the Prelates that ſuffer it. Nay, 
_ the Infidel 4rabians, Hebrews, and Greeks, abhor the folly they ſee 
inthe Chriſtians in ordering the time they ſet afide for their greater 
Solemnities: But now Chriſtians have ſo much ſkill in 4Fronomy, 
that they can amend all theſe things. Therefore your Holyneſs 
(meaning Pope Clement) may command, 4% invenietis homines qui 
preclara remedia apponent in hac parte. 

12, Thus earneſtly wrote he for the reformation of the Calen- 
dar, not only in this but in ſeveral other Books; in one whereof 
he makes alfo this complaint, Non tamen aliquis praſumit tradere 
Calendarium correum, propter hoc quod Concilium generale prohi- 
bet ne quis mutet Calendarium, /ine licentia ſedis Apoſtolice genera- 
li*, i.e. Yet nobody preſumes to corre this Calendar, becauſe 
it is forbid by a General Council that no man ſhould offer to alter 
it, without ſpecial licenſe firſt obtained of the Apoſtolick Sea. 
Which licenſeI gather ar length was given him, for 1 find him in 
the end of the aforeſaid Chapter, mentioning a more corre Copy 
of a Calendar ſent to the aforeſaid Pope by his Boy Zohn, than 
any he had ſent him before. Cumpropter feftinantiam, v propter 


? Loco citato ſub finem Paragraphi, 2 In Operis Minor. part. 3. 4% MS. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
Cap. 67. | 
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occupationes in aliis magnas W& UArias, veſtrum Exemplar non fuit 
uſquequague correffum, hic iterum feci tranſcribi, G Correxi ; 4 hec 
ideo facio, ut certitudinaliter conſiderare 4g conferre poſſites de hac ma- 
teria cum quocunque velitis, i. e, becauſe upon the account of haſt 
and various other buſineſſes intervening, your Copy was not ſuffi- 
ciently corre&, 1 have corre&ed and tranſcribed 1t again, thar 
you might conſider and confer about it more certainly with whom 
you pleaſe. A perfe& and fair MS. Copy of which Calendar, 1 hear 
yet remains in the hands of one Mr. Theyer, a Gentleman of Glo« 
cester-ſhire. | 

13. From which, or ſome other Calendar of his, Paulus Mid- 
dleburgenſis Biſhop of Fofombrone, in the Dukedom of Urbin, 
ſtole half of his great Volum, which he calls. his Paulina, con- 
cerning the true time of keeping Eaſter,and day of the Paſlion of 
our Lord JESUS; direfed to Pope Leo the Tenth, in order to 
the reformation of the Roman Calendar and EcclehraFical Cycles, 
written juſt inthe ſame order and method generally and particu- 
larly as Roger Bacon long before had done to Clement the Fourth ; 
and yet full ſlender mention (fays Dr. Dee *) doth this Biſbop 
make of him, though his chief InſtrufQor in the beſt part of the 
matter contained in his Book: In which defign, though the P1a- 
giary were unſucceſsful, his endeavors being fruſtrated for a 
time, yet *twas he that ſtirred up Nicholas Copernicus (as the 
ſame Nicholas honeſtly confeſſes in an Epiſtle of his to Paul the 
Third®) more accuratly to obſerve the motions of the Sun and 
Moon, and thence to define the quantities of years and months 
more truly than they were before in the Zulian Calendar ; upon 
whoſe foundations Aloy/zms, and the reſt of the ſumptuous Col- 
lege of Mathematicians at Rome having built their Reformation, it 
1s eaſily deducible that whatever has been done in this matter 
from the time of Frier Bacon, to that of Pope Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, muſt in great meaſure be aſcribed to him, their whole Re- 
formation ſcarce differing from hz. 

14. Only inthis (which is well: worth the obſervation) that 
whereas the Gregorian Reformers reduced the Equinoxes and Sol- 
fiices to the places they ſuppoſed they held in the time of the YN: 
cene Council, Bacon ſeems inclinable to have brought them (and 


-® Dr. Dyes pronoſal to Queen Elizab. and her Counci/concerning the reformation of the vulgar Ca- 
lendar. MS. in Biblioth, C.C.C. Oxon. lit. Z. fol. » In Prefat. in libros revo!utionum, 
that 
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that moſt rationally) to their places, in a much more eminent E. 
poche, viz. the Winter Solflice to the tenth of the Calends of Zanu- 
ary, and the Pernal Aquinoxto the tenth of the Calends of April, 
their true places at the time of Chriſts birth : which he proves 
by a very cogent Argument drawn from the obſervations of P7o- 
lomy, who lived but 140 years after Chriſt ; in whoſe time the 
Vernal fquinox was found to be on the eleventh of the Calends of 
April: now allowing, as before, that it aſcends in the Calendar a 
whole natural day in 130 years ; if in Proſomzes time it fell on the 
eleventh of che Calends of 4pril, it muſt needs at Chriſts birth 
have been at leaſt on the tenth; and ſo of the So/ftice *. Accord- 
ing to which camputation they have now gon back in our Calen- 
dar fince Chriſts time almoſt 13 days, the number 130 days be- 
ing ſo often to be found in 1676. wanting but 14. Now the Ara 
of Chriſts birth being a time of much higher value, and more to 
be reſpected by Chriſtians than the Nicene Council, in what ever 
elſe they have exceeded him, I am ſure in this they have fallen 
ſhort of his reformation. 
15. And ſo much for the invention of the Teleſcope, and 0+ 
ther /n/iruments, by the afliſtance whereof he ſo nearly defined the 
true quantities-of the Solar and Lunar years, that he firſt gave oc- 
cafion to the reformation of the Fulian Calendar: wherein if the 
Reader (with me) be convinced, let him hither refer thoſe in- 
ordinate Encomiums by Kepler, Fabricius, and Caſar la Galla, 
heaped on Galilzus for the one ; and whatever elſe of that na- 
ture he ſhall meet with, given to Paulus Middleburgenſis, Copernicus, 
or Aloyſius for the other. 
16. Thus was the Chriſtian World firſt informed in matters of 
 Aftronomy by Roger Bacon, and with ſo much ſucceſs here in En- 
gland, thatin the next Century we meet with Richard Walling ford . 
Abbot of St. Albans, and Simon Bredon, both Oxford men, the 
moſt eminent for their time in the whole World : who for. their 
ſubtilty, and yer clearneſs of demonſtration, we find yoaked 
with no leſs than the great Albategnius, by Lewis Caerlyon alſo an 
Oxford man, in his obſervations of the Echypſes, An. Dom. 1482 *. 
where alſo he treats of the oblique aſcenſions of the Signs calcula- 
ted to the Meridian of Oxford. And quickly after we meet with 
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William Rede (after Biſhop of ChicheFer) and John Eſchenden joints 
ly to carry on this ſtudy, as appears from their Treatiſes of the 
central Eclyps of the Moon, and conjun&ion of the three ſupe- 
rior Planets that happen'd An. 1345. and the great conjundtion of 
Fupiter and Saturn, An. 1365. both which were calculated by 
VVilliam Rede, and the PrognoFications added by Zohn Eſchenden *: 
From which Eclyps, and the firſt conjundion, he fore-told the 
Epidemical Peſlilence that followed in the year 1349. which be- 
ginning in Zurky, ſpread all over Syria and Greece ; whence it 
came into /taly, Spain and'France, and at length into England, 
To theſe add Zohn Somer and William Wyrcefler, alſo moſt eminent 
Aſtronomers ; the former whereof correfed the Calendar perhaps 
yet more accuratly than Bacon ©; and the latter wrote a verifice- 
tion of all the fx'd lars, as to their longitude and latitude, for 
the year 1440. with ſome other 4/ronomical matters, at the in- 
ſtance of his Patron Sir Fohn Fal/toff. 

17, Great we ſee was the increaſe of this ſort of Learning, 
even In thoſe days, yet that former Ages may not carry away the 
whole honor, let us alſo make an eſtimate of its modern advance- 
ments; ſuch as it received from Thomes Lydiat, formerly Fellow 
of New College, and ReQor of 4lkerton in this County, who de- 
fining a yet truer period than any of the former, of the Sun and 
Moons motion (without which, there could be no accurat Sy/tem 
or Calendar of years, months and days) moſt happily firſt contri- 
ved the Ofodeſexcentenary Period : ipſe primus, abſit difto invidia, 
nofro ſeculo obſervavi, are his own words*: Which Period, 
though till now not ſo certainly known, by Learned Antiquity. 
was called the great year, as 1s. manifeſt from Zoſephus his Hiſtory 
of the Zews®, where ſpeaking of the great advantages our Feore- 
fathers had in ASFronomy, heſays, Ilaiov Gay % @coy aumis ag geir, d- 
Tp 2X Tv aTPAAGs auTolLs Depareay, 1d Cnoums SEangays CIRUTBS, Jo ToTs Ty 
3 0 pas Gnauvros mAnpity 1.6, that *tis probable God gave them a 
longer life, that they might fully underſtand the Theorems of 4/tro- 
nomy, which they conld not well do, unleſs they lived fix hun- 
dred years; for the great year, ſays he, is accompliſh'd in that 


number of years. 
18. Which Lydiat found to come ſo near the truth, that there 


4 Fol. MS. 176. inter Codices Digby. © Quod. wid. inter Codices. Digby, 129 MS. 5, : f MS. inter Codices 
Laud, 129, B-23, 8 Lydiati Ep. Aſtronom. de Anni Solaris menſura. * Lb. 1: cap. 4. ſub. finem- 
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needed but the abatement of eight in fix hundred, his true period 
confiſting of 592 years, and that (according to Geminus) of whole 
ears, whole months, and-whole days, as a period ought to do i, 
viz. of 592 intire ſolar gears, 7322 entire months (whereof 218 
are intercalary) 216223 entire days, and 30889 _” Weeks 3 
defining every Lunar month to confiſt of 29 days, 12 "2442 312 » 
44 ,3", 12". And the ſolar year of 365 days, g*, 47-,50,16 , & 
1, of's "and??; or365 days and ,', part of a y Me So that the 
whole period, or 592 Lydiatean years, do anticipate ſo many Zulian 
ones by five days. 

19. According to this period found out in An. 1605. exceed- 
ing the Dionyſian but 60 years, he calculated the miiddle motions 
of the ſeven Planets for the nine firſt periods entirely, and the tenth 
ſo far forth as it had gon in his time; (ſome MS. fragments of 
which calculations I had lately in my poſſeflion, but now diſpoſed 
of to the Worſhipful Dr. Lanphire, Principal of Hart-hall, care- 
fully to be preſerved amongſt the reſt of his writings. JAnd in An. 
1620. viz. In the laſt year of the firſt half of his tenth period, he 
put it forch? with his Menologium, or reformation of the Calen- 
dar, which he oppoſed to the new, but confuſed, abſurd, and 
falſe Ponrifical Gregorian year, contrived by the ſumptuous Col- 
lege of 3athematicians at Rome ; and defended it againſt the ob- 
traftations of Zoſeph Scaliger *, a bg 'tis true, of great Learning, 
but wichal ſo confident and imperious, ſo abufive and afſuming, 
that whenever he wanted Arguments for the ſupport of his 
cauſe, he always ſought revenge upon the perſon of his Ad- 
verſary. | 

20. Which was manifeſtly the caſe of modeſt Lydiat, whom 
in an EpifHe to Richard Thomſon Chis correſpondent in England) 
he calls, the greateſt monſter that ever England produced ; and in 
another to the ſame Thomſon, the weryeſt fool in the whole world, 
and that *twas below his dignity, nor had he leiſure to write againſt 
ſuch a Beetle”, But herein (as the Reverend Dr. Heylin very well 
notes in another caſe) we muſt pardon Zeſeph ; for had not ſcorn and 
contempt beenpart of his Eſſence, he had neither been a Scaliger, nor 
the ſon of Julius*, who ſcrupled not to paſs this raſh cenſure on 
the whole Engliſh Nation ; that we are, Perfdi, inflati, feri, con- 


| Periods debet comprehendere, Aus nynousy 5285 wives, 3 GAﬀS cueuTE;. Geminms in libro © aired: 
t Y34. Lydiati Solis & Lune periodum, in Titwlo. | Joſ” Scaligeri Epiſtolar. bb. 3. Epiſt. 240. ® Joſ. Sca- 
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temptores, ſtolidi, amentes, inertes, inhcſpitales,immanes *, In which 
very at&t yet 1 think he proves nothing, but that moſt of thoſe 
Epithets rather belong to himſelf. 

21. If it be obje&ed that 7o/eph did not ſo far patrizare, but 
thar he ſpake Honorably of ſome of the Engliſh, ſuch as Wotten, 
Savil, Camden *, Reynolds: it muſt be anſwered, That theſe 
touched not the apple of his eye, nor endeavored the ruin of 
his great Diana, the Fulian Period, of which he conceited him- 
ſelf the /nventor : which yet ſince by an indifferent, and that a 
competent judge, is given to Robert Lorringe an Engliſh Biſt op of 
Hereford, who lived 5 00 years before Scaligers invention ©, 'Tis 
true,” he fitted it to Chronological uſes ; but whiPſt in the midft 
of his glorious attempts, behold him ſhaken by meek, and modeſt 
Lydiat, the happy Inventor of a more accurat period, whereby 
heſo diſturbed and confounded all his ſupputations, that (if we 
may believe the moſt Learned of the Age) he laid his angry Rival 
flat upon his back. 

22, And ſo much concerning the Lydiatean Period, of which, 
becauſe ſo much already in Print, 1 ſhall not add m6re, only in 
what years of as many of them, as have already been (which poſ- 
fibly may not be unacceptable to the Reader) the moſt confiderable 
fEra's of the world have happen'd. 


Tears of theWorld. Tears of the Lydiatean Periods. 


The Flood. - 1657. 473. (3) 
Birth of Iſaac. ? | $T0% -- 333. (4) 
Exodus. E. 2509, I41. (5) 
The Temple. 2988. 28, (6) 
Empire of Nebuchadn. 34or. 441. (6) 
Empire of Cyrus. 3471. GI, (6) 
16h k| > 2650. wy 7) 
Empire of Jul. C#lar. 3956. 404. (7) 
Baptiſm of Chriſt. 4033. 481, (7) 
The Dionyfſian year W «62a. 296, (ro) 


our Lord, 1620. 


The year of our Lord,1676. 5680, 352. (10) 


* Ful.Czfar. Scal. Poetices, lib. 3. cap. 16 ? /T Scalig. Epiſtol. 16, 3. Epiſt. 232+ * bid. hb. 4. Epiſt. 
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23. If I deſcend yet lower to perſons now living, we ſhall 
daily find Affronomy receiving new advancements,particularly frotti 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Seth Lord Bithop of Sarum, 
one of the moſt cordial Promoters of this undertaking : who ra- 
ther embracing the opinions of Diogenes, Apollonins Myndins, of 
the C haldees, and at length of Seneca ; That Comets are perpetual 
fars, and carryed about in a continued mction ; than of Fepler, who 
thought them ſtill produced de Nowo, quickly periſhing again ; of 
of Gafſendus, who held indeed they might be corpora eterna, but 
yet that they always moved in ſtraight lines; he firſt propoſed 
this new Theory of them, viz. that it was much more probable 
they might rather be carryed round in Circles or Ellipſes(either in- 
cluding or excluding the Globe of the earth) ſo great, that the 
Comets are never viſible to us, but when they come to the Perige's 
of thoſe Circles or Ellifſes, andever after inviſible till they have 
abſolved their periods in thoſe vaſt Orbs, which by reaſon of their 
ſtanding in an oblique, or perpendicular poſture to the eye, he de- 
monſtrated might well ſeem to carry them in fraight lines ; all 
circles or ellipſes ſo poſited, projefting themſelves naturally into 
ſuch lines: which 7heory was firſt propoſed in a LeQure here at 
Oxford, and afterward ſet forth in the year 1653. The Right Re- 
verend Father in God, Seth Lord Biſhop of Sarum, and my very 
good Lord, being then Profeſſor of Aftronomy in this Univer= 
ſity. | 
24. Inthe ſame year, the ſame Right Reverend, and moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Biſhop firſt Geometrically demonſtrated, the Copernico- 
Elliptical Hypotheſis to be the moſt genuine, ſimple and uniform, the 
moſt eafie and intelligible, anſwering all Phenomena without com- 
plication of motions, by Excentrics, Epicycles, or Epicyc-Epicycles, 
That the Excentricities of the Planets and their Apoge's according 
to the Prolomaic hypotheſis, and the Aphelions according to the 
Copernican, mightall be ſolved by a fimple Elliptical line, was firſt 
indeed noted by Mepler, but how their proper and primary [nequa- 
lities, or Anomalie Coxquate, ſhould thence be demonſtrated geo- 
metrically, he profeſt he knew not, and utterly deſpaired it would 
ever bedone: which ſtirred up the Learned [/mael Bullialdus to 
attempt the removal of this diſgrace to 4/fronomy, which accord- 
ingly he thought he had done, findifff the method: of the Apheli- 
ons, and demonſtrating (atleaſt as he thought) the firſt @Drequa- 
F f ities 
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lities geometrically, and making Tables ; calling his work ASFrono- 
miam Philolaicam. 

25. But how far he came ſhort of what he pretended, was 
ſo plainly and modeftly made appear by the Reverend Bifop, in 
a Book which heentituled, /nguiſztio in I{maelis Bullialdi Aftrono- 
mie Philolaice fundamenta. Edit, Oxonii, 1653. that the ingeni- 
ous Bullialdus himſelf, ſent him a Letter of thanks, and recogni- - 
tion of his errors, Where alſo he further ſhews, that although 
Bullialdus had not, and Kepler thought no man could , rightly 
calculate the firſt inequalities according to the rules of Geometry, 
7. e. out of the known middle motions of the Planets (or true 
places of the Aphelions) accuratly find a priori, their true or ap- 
pearing motions: That yet there were methods by which it might 
be done, whereof he propounded 7wo in the ſame Book, and de- 
monſtrated them, which afterwards applying to all the primary 
Planets, he ſet forth both Elliptical and Circular Aftronomy, ſhew- 
ing how the Phenomena, according to-both Hypotheſes, might be 
geometrically made out, which he called his Afironomia Geometrica, 
Edit. Londini, An. 1656. 11. 

26, The Elliptical Hypotheſis has received yet further advance- 
ment from Mr. Edmund Hally of Queens College Oxon. a young man, 
for his years of prodigious ſkill in AFronomical matters, who, 
amongſt many other excellent performances in that Science to be 
met with in our Engliſh Philoſophical Tranſafions *, has ſhewed us 
a dire and geometrical method for finding the Aphelions, Excentri- 

" cities, and proportions of the Orbs of the primary Planets, with- 
out ſuppoling the equality of the angle of motion at the other Fo- 
cus of the Planets Ellipfs, which has been hitherto always done 
amonglt Afronomers* : From whom 1 dare promiſe yet further 
improvements, he being lately gon to the [le of St. Helen, for the 
more advantagious profecution of his Aſtronomical ſtudies ; from 
whole ſolitary obſervations there, and comparative ones with Mr. 
F lamſted's here, Aftroyomy no queſtion will receive conſiderable 
advancements. 

27. To which may be added ſeveral other improvements this 
Science has received bom that incomparable perſon Sir ChrisFopher 
IWren, late Profeſſor here : who before any thing of Hugenius ap- 
peared on that ſubje#, frorfhis conſtant obſervations of Saturn, 


* Philoſoph. Tranfattions, Numb. 116, 127, 128. T Tbidem, Numb. 128. 
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ſtated a Theory of that Planet ; and of the Mooris Libration, He 


has attempted alſo (and perhaps by this time performed) a Sele- 
nography by meaſure, what we have yet of that kind being rather 
pictures, than accurate ſurveys or maps of the Moon : To this pur- 
poſe he contrived-a Lunar globe, repreſenting not only the Moun= 
tains and Valleys in ſolid work, but the ſeveral degrees of whiteneſs 
and blackneſs on the ſurface, which if turned to the light, ſhews 
all the men/irual phaſes of the Moon, with the ſeveral appearances 
that ariſe from the ſhadows of the Hills and Vales. 

28. He has made Maps of the Pleiades, ind other Teleſcopial 
flats, and propoſed ways to ſolve the great Que/tron concerning 
the earths reſt or motion by ſome ſmall fars about the North pole, 
to be ſeen only in large and well made Teleſcopes : To which In- 
firument he has added many ſorts of Rete's, ſcrews, and Apertures, 
to take in more or leſs /ight, by opening and ſhutting like the pu- 
pil of the eye, according as the 0Bſerver thinks fit; and has im- 
. proved the manufafure of grinding good plaſſes. Mi has alſo 
made two Teleſcopes to open with a joynt after the fnner of a 
ſeftor, whereby diflances may be taken to half minutes, and no 
difterences found in the ſame ob/ervation often repeated, the [n- 
firument not being lyable to any prejudice by warping or luxation. 
He has contrived and hung Quadrants, Sextants, and Radii, much 
better than heretofore, by which Afronomical Obſervations may be 
made more accurate and eaſie. Of all which ingenious and uſe- 
ful [nventions, there are much more full and elegant relations, in 
the moſt accurate Hiſtory of the Royal Scciety ® : However, they 
being moſt, if notall of them found out here, or at leaſt whil'ſt 
their Author was Aftronomy Profeſſor in this Univerſity, I could not 
but mention them wich relation to this place, as I ſhall ſome other 
matters which ow their invention to the ſame worthy perſon. 

29. And theſe are all the modern advancements in Aſtronomical 
matters I can at preſent think of, onely a late invention of one 
R, Holland, a teacher of Mathematicks in this City for many years, 
who has ſhewed us a way to get the Angle of Parallax of a Comer 
or other Phenomenon at two obſervations to be taken in any one 
ſtation or place of the earth, and thereby the diſtance from the 
earth : whereof no more, there being a ſhort account of the 
whole contrivance ſet forth by himſelf, and printed at Oxford. 


» Hiſtory of the Royal Society, Part. 2. ſub finem. 
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. 3o. Having done with the /nwentions and Improvements that 
concern the Heavens, come we next to thole belonging to the ſab- 
lunary World, whereof the ſame Ingenious Sir C bri/iopher Wren 
has furniſh'd us with ſeveral ;| as of exquiſite ſubtilty, ſo of ex- 
cellent uſe : Such as his contrivance to make Diaries of wind ang 
weather, and of the various qualifications of the air, as to hears, 
colds, drought, moiſture, and weight, through the whole year ; and 
this in order to the Hiftory of Seaſons : with obſervation, which 
are the moſt healthful or contagions to men or beaſts ; which, the 
Harbingers of blights, meldews, ſmut, or any other accidents at- 
tending men, cattle, or grain ; fo that at length being inſtructed in 
the cauſes of theſe evils, we may the eafier prevent, or find reme- 
dies for them. | | 

31. Now that a conſtant obſervation of theſe qualities of the 
air, both by right and day might not be inſuperable ; he contri- 
ved a Thermometer to be its own Regiſter, and a Clock to be anvex- 
ed to a her-cock., which moves a Rundle covered with white 
Paper ; ufon which the Clock moving a black-lead pen/1, the ob- 
ſerver, by the traces of the pen/i/ on the paper, may certainly 
know what winds have blown, during his ſleep or abſence, for 12 
hours together. He has alſo diſcover'd many ſubtile ways for 
eaſier finding the degrees of drought, and moiSture, and the gravi- 
ty of the Atmoſphere ; and amongſt other Inſtruments, has Bal- 
lances (alſo uſeful for other purpoſes) that ſhew the preſſure of 
the air, by their eafie (I had almoſt ſaid ſpontaneous) inclina- 
tions ®, 

32. He has made Inſtruments whereby he has ſhewn the Me- 
chanical reaſon of ſailing to all winds ; and others of Reſpiration, 
for ſtraining the breath from thick vapors, in order to tryal whe- 
ther the ſame breath thus purified will ſerve turn again, Which 
Experiments, however nice they may ſeem, yet being concerned 
about a ſubje& ſo nearly related to man, that he always lives in it, 

and cannot long without it, and 1s well or ill according to its al- 
terations, the minuteſt diſcoveries of its nature or qualifications 
ought to be valuable to us. 

33. Wherein yet we have been afliſted by nothing more, than 
the Pneumatick Engine, invented here at Oxon: by that mitacle of 

| Ingenuity, the Honorable Roberz Boyle Eſq; with the concurrent 
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help of that exquiſite contriver, Mr. Robert Hook, commonly 
called the Air Pump ; ſo different a thing from the Infrumentum 
Magdeburgicum, deviſed by Otto Gericke *, an ingenious Conſul of 
that Republick, that it can ſcarce be reckoned an improvement of 
that, but anew Engine ; although it muſt not be denyed- but the 
Magdeburg Experiment gave occaſion to its Invention. By the al- 
ſiſtance whereof, that Noble Philoſopher hath accuratly examined 
the Elaſtical power, preſſure, and weight ; expanſion and weakneſs 
thereupon, of this element ; and thereby found out ſo many 
things new, relating to the height and gravity of the Atmoſphere, 
nature of a Vacuum ; Flame, and Excandeſcence of coals, match, 
firing of gun-powder ; propagation of ſounds, fluidity, light. freez- 
ing, reſpiration, Wc. that to give an account of them all according 
to the merits of the Experiments, would be to tranſcribe the 
whole Treatiſe of that Honorable Author ſet forth on this ſubje& ; 
whither Irefer the Reader for further ſatisfation, and ſo to the 
reſt of his Works upon ſeveral other ſubje&s ; many of his nume- 
rous inventions and improvements, wherewith he has ſo highly ob- 


liged the World, having been made in this place. 


34. Whereof I ſhall mention no more (it being indeed uncer- 
tain as to moſt of them, which were made here, which at London, 
and which at other places) only the Barometer, a well known In- 
ſtrument, alſo invented here by the ſame Noble Perſon, whereby, 
the gravity of the 4tmoſþhere has been daily obſerved by the Reve- 
rend and Learned Dr. Zobn Wallis, for about fix years together : 
in all which time he found the-Quick-/lver in the Tube, never to 


aſcend much above 3o inches, and never toddeſcend much be- 


low 28, which he takes to be the whole latitude of its variation. 
He alſo obſetvid, for moſt of that time, the temper of the air 
by a Thermometer, whereof he has ſtill the Notes by _— which 
are very particular for every day. 

35. Which latter in/firument, though of very ancient inven- 
tion, there having been one of them found by Robert de F ludtibus 
graphically delineated, in a MS. of 500 years antiquity at lealr ?: 
yet it has ſtill received other uſeful advancements (befide that a- 
bove mention'd) from that curious Artiſt Sir Chriffopher Wren, 
who finding the uſual Zhermomezers not to give ſo exaft a meaſure 
of the airs extenſion, by reaſon the gravity of the /iquor as it 


® Gaſp. Schotti Magie Univer. part. 3. lib. 7. cap. 6. ? Mofaical Philoſophy; bb. 1. cap. 2. 
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ſtands higher or lower in the Glaſs, weighs unequally on the air, 
and gives it a contrattion and extenſion, befide what is produced 
by heat and cold; he therefore invented a Circular Thermometer, in 
which the /iguor can occafion no ſuch fallacy, it remaining conti- 
nually of one height,and moving the whole in/irument like a wheel 
on 1ts axel *, 

36. Amongſt other Aerotechnicks, here is a Clock lately con- 
trived by the ingenious Zohn Zones LL. B. and Fellow of 7eſus 
NY College Oxon: which moves by the air, equally expreſled out of 

©* bellows of a cylindrical form, falling into folds in its deſcent, 
much after the manner of Paper Lanterns : Theſe, in place of 
drawing up the weights of other Clocks, are only filled with air, 
admitted into them at a large orifice at the top, which is ſtop'd 
up again as ſoon as they are full with a hollow ſcrew, in the head 
whereof there is ſer a ſmall braſsplate, about the bigneſs of a fil- 
ver half penny, with a hole perforated ſcarce fo big as the ſmal- 
leſt pins head : through this little hole the azr 1s equally expreſ- 
ſed by weights laid on the top of the bellows, which deſcending: 
very ſlowly, draw a Clock-line, having a counterpoiſe at the 0- 
ther end, that turns a pully-wheel, faſtened to the arbor or axzs 
of the hand that points to the hour : which device, though not 
brought to the intended perfe&ion of the Inventor, that perhaps 
it may be by the help of a zymbrel or fuſte, yet highly deſerves men- 
tioning, there being nothing of this nature thatI can find amongſt 
the writers of Mechanicks. 

37. To which may be added, a hopeful improvement of that 
uncommon Hygroftope, made of two Deal, or rather Poplar boards, 
mention'd in our Engliſh Philoſophical Tranſaions *, contrived 
by my ingenious Friend Zobn Young M. A. of Magdalen Hall, who 
rationally coricluding, that the zeerh of the thin piece of braſs 
placed acroſs the junfture of the two boards, muſt needs in its 
paſſage from bearing on one fide of the teeth of the pinion, to the 
other, upon change of weather, make a ſtand as it were in re- 
ſpe of the motion of the axel of the hand; thinks a pretty ſtiff 
ſpring cut on the under fide, after the manner of a fine #le, placed 
flat and not edge-ways, and bearing pretty hard upon an axel of 
Copper, may turn the hand upon change of weather in the pundtum 
of reverſion, without any more than a negative reſt : which be- 


* Hiſtory of the Royal Society, pars. 2. ſub fiuem. * Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 127. 
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ing an opinion ſovery rational and unlikely to fail, when brought 
to the teſt, I thought fic ro propound it to the Ingeninus, thoagh 
the Pre/s would not give us leave firſt to experiment it onr ſelves; 
Whence [ proceed, 

38. To ſuch 4775 as relate tothe Fire,which Ihave ind next, 
in regard we have knowledge of no other but what is Culinary, 
that in the concave of the Moon being only a dream of the Anci- 
ents, Amongſt which, we muſt not forget the perpetual, at 
leaſt long-lived Lamps, invented by the Right Worſhipful Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren ; nor his Regifters of Chymical Furnaces for keep- 
ing a conſtant heat in order to divers uſes ; ſuch as imitation of 
Nature in the prodftion of Foſſles, Plants, Inſefts; hatching of 
Eggs, keeping the motions of Watches equal, in reference to Lons 
gitudes and 4ftrgnomical uſes, and ſeveral other advantages ®. 

39. But amongſt all the F ire-works ever yet produced by the 
Art of Man, there 1s.none ſo wonderful as that of Frier Bacon, 
mention'd in his Epiſtle ad Pariſzenſem, where ſpeaking of the 
ſecret works of Nature and Arts, he has theſe words, In omnem 
diSjantiam quam volumus poſlumus artificialiter,componere ignem,com- 
burentem ex ſale Petre, we aliis ©; winch alia, as the Reverend and 
Learned Dr. Zobn Wallis ſaw it in a MS. Copy of the ſame Roger 
Bacon, in the hands of the Learned Dr. Ger. Langbain, late Pro= 
voſt of Queens College, were Sulphur, and Carbonumpulvis : con- 
cerning which, after a while he further adds : Preter hec (1. e. 
combuſtionem) ſunt alia ſlupenda nature, nam ſoni velut Tonittus, & 
coruſcationes poſſunt fiert in aere, imo majore horrore, quam illa que 
funt per naturam : Nam modica materia adapta, ſc. ad quaititateit 
unius pollicts, ſonum facit horribilem to coruſcationem oftendit violen- 
tem, & hoc fit multis modis quibus Otivitas aut Exerciths deſtruatur. 
---Igne exſiliente cum fragore ineflimabili----Mira hac ſunt ſi quis 
ſeiret uti adplenum in debits quantitate W materia, 

4o. That is, that of Salr-peter, and other matters, viz. Sul- 
pbur, and the duft of coal, he could make fre that ſhould burn at 
what diſtance he pleaſed ; and further, that with the fame mat- 
ter he could makeſounds like Thunder, and coruſcations in the 
ir more dreadful than thoſe made by Nature: For, ſays he, a 
little of this matter rightly fitted, though not bigger than ones 
Thumb, makes a horrible noiſe, and ſhews a violent coruſcation, 

b Hiſtory of the Royal Society, Part. 2- ſub finem. © Jn Epiſt, ad Pariſien/ſem. cap. 6. 
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which may be ordered many ways; whereby a City or Army may 
be deſtroyed---the Fire breaking forth with an unſpeakable noiſe 
----which are wonderful things, if a man knew exaGly how to 
uſe them in due quantity and matter. 

4i. Whence 'tis plain, he either inventedor knew Gun-powder, 
though I think we cannot. allow him leſs than the firſt, till we 
find out an ancienter Author for it *, which if no body ever do's 
(as *tis manifold odds they never will) in all probability it was 
invented hereat Oxford, where he made the reſt of his affrighten- 

Ing Experiments. And that out of his works, Con/iantinus Anckiit- 
zen of Friburg *, or Bertholdus Swartz*, and the reſt of the [m- 
provers, inall likelihood might have their pr&ended Inventions, 
though we allow him not quite ſo explicit as in the Copy of the 
Reverend and Learned Dr, Langhbain, but that as,'ris conjefured 
by Dr. Dee *, he ſomwhat concealed his Invention in the word 
[ alizs] well knowing it might be dangerouſly deſtruQtive to man- | 
kind. 

42. As for Water-works invented or improved in this Count, 
ſome concern profit,and others only pleaſure. Of thefirſt ſort,is 
an Inſtrument of Sir C hri/topher Wrens, that meaſures the quanti- 
ty of Rain that falls, which as ſoon as 'tis full, empries it ſelf, 
{o thatat the years end 'tis eafie' to compute how much has fal- 
len on ſuch a quantity of ground for all that time.; and this he 
contrived in order to the diſcovery of the Theory of Springs, ex- 
halations, fc. And ſecondly, other Inſtruments whereby he 
has ſhewn the Geometrical Mechanie of Rowing, viz. that the Oar 
moves upon its 7howle,as a vets on a yielding fulcrum, and found 
out what degree of impediment the expanſion of a body to be moved 
in a liquid medium ordinarily produces in all proportions, with 
ſeveral other matters in order for laying down the Geometry of 

failing, ſmiming, rowing, and the fabrick of Ships ®. 

43. Hither alſo belong the Locks and Turn-pikes made upon the 
River //s, the 21 of King 74mes, when it was made navigable 
from Oxford to Bercot, which are abſolutely neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, on ſhallow rivers that have alſo great falls, to keep up 
the water, and give the veſſels an eafie deſcent. For the firſt where- 


®* Baconus fatis conceſſit, Anno 1292. near 100 years beforeany of the other pretended Inventions. 
« Vid. Guid. Pancirolli rer. memorab.recens Invent. part. 2. tit, 18. © Vid Steph. Forcatulnm 1. C. de Galle- 
rum Imperio & Philoſoph. lib. 4. ſub finem. f 'Dr. Dees Annotations in Epiſt. ad Parifienſem, +* Hiſtory 
of the Royal Society, Part. 2. ſub finem. 
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of, .-provided the fall of water be not great, a Lock will ſuffice; 
which is made up only of bars of wood called Rimers, ſer per- 
pendicularly to the bottom of the paſſage (which are more or leſs 
according to its breadth) and Lock-gates put down between eve- 
ry two of them, or boards put athwart them, which will keep 
a head of water as well as the Zurn-pike for the paſſage of a Barge; 
bur muſt be all pulled up at its arrival, and the water ler go till 
thereis an abatement of the fall, before the boat may paſs either 
down orupwards ; which, with the ſtream, is not without vio- 
lent precipitation ; and againſt ir, at many places, not without 
the help of a Capfain at Land ; and ſomtimes neither of them 
without imminent danger. 

44. But where the declivity of the Channel, and fall of wa- 
ter is ſo great, that few barges could live in the paſſage of them, 
there we have Turn-pikes, whereof there are three between Ox- 
ford and Bercot ; one at Ifey, another at Sanford, and a third at 
 Culham in the Swift-ditch, which was cut at that time when the 
River was made navigable ; and are all thus contrived. Firſt, 
there are placed a great pair of Folding doors, or Flood-gates of 
Timber croſs the river, that open againſt the ſtream and ſhut with 
it, not ſo asto come even in a ſtraightline, burin an obtuſe angle, 
the better to refiſt and bear the weight of the water, which by how 
much the greater it is, by ſo much the cloſer are the gates preſſed ; 
in each of which Flood-gates there is a /uce to let the water 
through at pleaſure , without opening the gates themſelves: 
Within theſe, there is a large ſquare taken out of the river, built 
up at each fide with Free-ſtone, big enough to receive the largeſt 
barge afloat ; and at the other end another pair of Flood-gates, 
opening, and ſhutting, and having /luces like the former, Which 
is the whole Fabrick of a Turn-pike. 

45. Attheuppermoſt pair of theſe gates the water is ſtopt, 
which raiſes it in the river above, and gives the Veſſels paſſage 0- 
ver the ſhallows, which when come to the Turn -pikes, the Sluces 
are firſt opened, and the water let in to the ſquare or incloſed 
ſpace between the two pair of gates, where it muſt neceſſarily 
riſe (the lower gates being ſhut) cill atlength it comes to be level 
with the ſurface of the river above : whenthis is done, the up- 
per ſtream then making no ſuch preſſure on the gates as before, 
they are cafily opened by two or three men, and the Peſts let in 
Gsg One 
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one ata time; which done, they ſhut thoſe upper gates and /uces 
as before ; Then they open the /luces of the gares at the other end 
of the Turn-pike, and let the water by degrees out of the incloſed 
{quare till ic is funk down, and the Veſſel with it, level with the ri- 
ver below,. and then open the gates themſelves, and let the Veſel 
out ; the upper gatesall the while being drove too, and kept ſo 
faft by the water above, that little of it can follow. And thus the 
boats go down ſtream. 

46. But when they return, they are firſt let into the incloſed 
ſpace (where the water ſtands conſtantly level with that of the low- 
er channel) at the lower gates, which as ſoon as ſhut again, the 
Nluces are. opened at the uppermoſt gates, and the water let in, till 
it riſes with the boat upon it, to be equal with that of the 71iver 
above: this done, the upper gates are cafily opened as before, 
there being no preſſure upon them, and the boat let ont. So that 
notwithſtanding the Channel has much ſteeper deſcents where 
theſe Turn-pikes are ſer, than at any of the Locks, yet the. boats 
paſs at theſe with much more eaſe and ſafety. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe proviſions, the River Thames is not made ſo perfedly 
Navigable to Oxford, but that in dry times, barges do ſomtimes lic 
aground three weeks, or a month, or more, as we have had ſad 
experience this laſt Summer ; which in great meaſure no doubt 
might be prevented, were there a convenient number of Zocks, or 
Holds for water, made in the River Cherwel above Oxford, to let 
down flaſhes as occaſion ſhould ſerve ; and ſo again out of the 
River Kennet near Reading, the Lodden, 4c. 

47. Not impertinent hereunto is a contrivance for Fiſb-ponds, 
that I met with at the Right Worſhipful Sir Philip Harcourt's at 
Stanton Harcourt, where the ffews not only feed one another, as 
the Ponds of the Right Honorable the Earl of Clarendonat Corn- 
bury, Sir Timothy Tyrrils at Shot-over-Forreff, and the worſhiptul 
Brome Whorwoods at Holton, &#c. and may be ſeed by letting the. 
water of the upper Ponds out into the lower z but by a ſide Ditch 
cut along by them, and Sluces ont of each, may be any of them 
emptyed, without letting the water into, or glving the leaſt d1- 
ſturbanceto any of thereſt : which being a convenience that I 
never met with before, and perhaps unknown to many, Ithought 
good to mention. 


48. Amongſt 
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438. Amongſt the IWazer-works of Pleaſure, we muſt not forget 
an Engine contrived by the Right Reverend Father in God, 7otn 
Wilkins, late Lord Biſhop of Chefter, when he was Warden of 
Wadham College, though long fince taken thence ; whereby, of but 
few gallons of water forced through a narrow Fiſſure, he could 
raiſea mft in his Garden, wherein a perſon placed at a due di- 
ſtance between the Sun and the mift, might ſee an exquiſite Rain- 
bow 1n all its proper colours : which diſtance I conceive was the 
ſame with that aſſigned by Des Cartes, viz. where the Eye of the 
Beholder is placed in an angle of 42 degrees, made by the decuſ/a- 
tion of the line of Viſion, and the rays of the Sun ; and the Fiſſure 
ſuch another as in his Diagram ". But what kind of [nFrument it 
was that forced the water, I dare not venture to relate, the deſcri- 
ption given me of it being but lame and imperfe&. 
49. Nor can Ipaſs by unmentioned, a Clock that I met with 
at Hanwell, at the Houſe of the Right worſhipful Sir Anthony 
Cope, that moves by water, and (hews- the hours, by the riſe of a 
new guilded Sur for every hour, moving in a ſmall HemiFþhere of 
wood, each carrying in their Centers the number of ſome hour 
depicted b/ack; as ſuppoſe of one a clock, which aſcending half 
way to the Zenith of the arch, ſhews it a quarter pat ore, at the 
. Zenith half hour ; whence deſcending again half way towards 
the Horizon, three quarters paſt one ; and at laſt abſconding under 
It, there preſently ariſes another guilded Sun above the Horizon at 
the other fide of the arch, carrying in its center the figure 7wo : 
and ſo of the reſt. Which ingenious device, though taken out 
of Bettinus*, who calls it, aquarii Automa#is ingeniofiſſuni horari- 
am operationem : yet being fince improved by that ingenious Perſon, 
and applyed to other uſes, particularly of a Pſeudo-perpetual mo- 
tion made by the deſcent of ſeveral guilt bullets upon an indented 
declivity, ſucceflively delivered by a wheel nuch of the ſame fa- 
brick with the Tympanum of the Water-clock, ſo that they ſeem ſtil! 
the /ame : I could not bur in juſtice take notice of it. 
co. There are ſome other Water-works at the ſame Sir Anthony 
Copes, in a,Houſe of diverſion built in a ſmall //and in one of the 
Fiſb-ponds, Eaſtward of his houſe, where a ball is toſt by a column 
of water, and artificial ſhowers deſcend ar pleaſuge ; within which 
they can yet ſo place a candle,that though one would think it mult 


h Des Cartes Meteoror. cap.8. i Marii Bettini AErarii Philoſoph. Mathemat. Tom- 2. Exodio 5. & wlt. 
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needs be overwhelmed with water, it ſhall not be extinguiſht, gc, 
But the Water-works that ſurpaſs all others of the County, are 
thoſe of Enften, at the Rock firſt diſcovered by Tho. Buſhell Eſq; 
about 4 or 5 and forty years fince, who cleanfing the Spring then 
called Goldwell, though quite over-grown with bryars and buſhes, 
to place a Ciſtern for his own drinking, mer with a Rock, ſo won- 
derfully contrived by Nature her ſelf, that he thought it worthy - 
of all imaginable advancement by Art. 

51. Whereupon he made Cifterns, and laid divers Pipes be- 
tween the Rocks, and built a houſe over them, containing one 
fair room for banquetting, and ſeveral other ſmall C/oſets for divers 
uſes, befide the rooms above 3 which when finiſht in the year 
1636. together with the Rock, Grove, Walks, and all other the 
appurtenances, were all on the 23* of AuguF, by the ſaid 7ho. 
Bufhel Eſq; preſented to the then Queens moſt excellent Majeſty, 
who in company with the King himſelf, was graciouſly pleaſed to 
honor the Rock not only with her Royal Preſence, but commanded 
the ſame to be called after her own Princely Name, HENRIETTA: 
At which time as they were entring it, there aroſe a Hermite out 
of the ground, and entertain'd them with a Speech ; returning 
again 1n the cloſe down to his peaceful Vrn, Then was the Rock 
preſented ina Songanſwer'd by an Echo, and after that a banquet 
preſented alſo in a Sonnet, within the Pillar of the Table ; with 
ſome other Songs, all ſet by Symon Toe. 

52, Which /trufure, with all the Ingenious Contrivances a- 
bour it, continued in a flouriſhing condition for ſome few years, 
till the late unhappy Wars coming on, it became wholly negle&- 
ed, and ſoſenfibly decayed, till at laſt it lapſed (being next door 
co ruine) into the Hands of the Right Honorable and truly Noble 
Lord, Edward Henry Earl of Lichfield, Lord of the foil; who 
in the year 1674. not only repaired the broken Cifterns and Pipes, 
but madea fair addition to it, in a ſmall /Jand fituate in the paſ- 
ſage of a Rivuler, juſt before the building ſer over the Rock; 
which though the laſt in ere&ion,is yet the firſt thing that preſents 
it ſelf in the exterior Proſfed of the whole work, 7ab. 11. where- 
in the Figures, 


I. i. Shew the water of the Rivulet. 
2.2, Thelfland in the middle of it, 
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3- 3. the Pales round it landing on a flone wall, 

4. An artificial Rock ereded in the middle of the Iſland, cox 
vered with living aqueous Plants. | 

5. The Keeper of the Water-works that turns the Cocks. 

6. A Canopy of water cafF over theRock, by 

7. an Inſtrument of Braſs for that purpoſe. 

8. A Column of water riſing about 14 foot, deſigned to toſs 

a Ball. 

999999. The fireams of water from about 36 Pipes ſet round 
the Rock, that water the whole Ifland, and ſportively wet 
any perſons within it ; which moſt people firiving to avoid, 
get behind the Man that turns the Cocks, whom he wets with 

10. aſpout of water that he lets fly over his head ; or elſe if 
they endeavor to run out of the Iſland over the bridge, with 

I1. 12, which are two other Spouts, whereof that repreſented 
at a 11, firikes the legs, and that at 12 the reins of the back, 

13. Zhe Bridge over the water lying on two treſtles. 

14. The ſteps leading into the Grove, and toward the Houle, 

where you paſs by 

15. a Table of black Marble. 

16. A Ciſtern of fone, with five ſpouts of water iſſuing out of 
a ball of braſs, in which a ſmall Spaniel hunts a Duck, both 
diving after one another, and having their motion from the 
water. | 

17. The way up into the banquetting-room over the Rock, 

and other Cloſets, 8c. 

18. The paſſage between the Ciſtern and Building. 

19. The iron grate that gives light to the Grot within. 

20. The paſſage down to the Gro. 

21. Thewindows of the Banqueting-room, 

22. The Grove and Walks behind and on each end of the 
Building. 


53. Being now come down into the Groz by the paſſage 18, 
Tab. 11. and landing at the bottom of the Fairs, 7ab. 12. 4. on 
alarge half pace before ir bb. The Rock preſents it ſelf made up 
of large craggy ſtones with great cavities between them, ccc v9, out 
of which flows water perpetually night and day, daſhing againſt 


the Rocks below, and that in great plenty in the dryeſt Sealons, 
though 
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though fed only with a fingle Fring rifing in a piece of ground 
call'd Ramfall, between EnSon and Ludſfion. The natural Rock is 
about te foot high, and ſo many in-bredth ; ſome few ſhelves of 
lead dd, and the top ſtones only having been added (eaſily to be 
diſtinguiſht by their dryneſs) which have advanced it in all about 
14 foot high. 37 

54. In the half pace juſt before the Compartment e e e, upon 
turning one of the cocks at f riſes a chequer hedge of water, as they 
call it, 9ggg; and upon turning another, the two fide columns 
of water hh, which riſe not above the height of the natural rock; 
and of a third, the middle column i, which aſcending into the 
turn of the Arch, and returning not again, is received into hidden 
pipes provided for that purpoſe : Into one whereof, terminated 
In a very ſmall Ciftern of water behind a Fone of the rock , and ha- 
ving a mouthand Eanguet juſt above its ſurface, the air being for- 
ced into it by the approaches ofthe water, a noiſe 1s made near 
reſembling the notes of a Nightingale : But when that pipe is fil- 
led there is then no more finging, till the water has paſt away by 
another pipe in the lower part of the rock, which when almoſt done, 
there 1s heard a noiſe ſomwhar like the ſound of a drum, perform- 
ed by the ruſhing in of air into the hollow of the pipe, which is 
large, and of copper, to ſupply the place of the water now al- 
moſt gon out 3 which don, the Nightingale may be made to fing 
again. | 

55. From the turned roof of the rock., by help of the braſs 
inſirumentk, and turn of a cock in one of the cloſets above, they 
can let down a canopy of water []; from the top alſo they can 
throw arched ſpouts of water crofling one another, and daſhing 
againſt the walls, oppoſite to thoſe of their riſe, asatmn and op; 
and others that riſe out, and enter in again to the roof at ſome di- 
ſtance, never falling down atall at gr and sf. Which falls of 
water may be alſo delicatly ſeen, turning the back upon them as 
well as looking forward, by help of a Looking-glaſs placed in the 
wall oppoſite tothem, which could not be poſlibly repreſented 
inthe Cut. And ſome of theſe waters (1 muſt not ſay which) be- 
ing often uſed by way of ſport to wet the Viſttants of the Grot, 
that they might not avoid ir by running up the Fairs, and ſo out 
into the Grove, by turning a cock |in another of the C loſers, they 
can let fall water ſo plentifully in the door u u, that moſt people ra- 
ther 
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Of O XFORD-SHIRE. 229 
ther chufe to ſtay where they are, than paſs through it + which is 
all concerning the inner Proſpedt of the Rock ; what remains being 
only a repreſentation of the Arch of ſtone ww built over it, with 
two Niches x y oneof cach ſide,and the grate 2 at the top, through 
which they look down out of the Banqueting-room into the Groz. 
Of which no more, but that behind the Rock there is a Cellar for 
keeping Liguors cool, or placing Muſick, to furpriſe the Auditors 3 
and behind that the Receivers of water to ſupply the Pipes, v9c. 

56. To theſe ſucceed the Arts relating to Earths, which either 
reſpe& the Tillage, or Formation of them. How many ſorts of 
Souls | met with in Oxfordſbire, viz, Clay, Chalk, and others from 
their different mixtures called Maum, Red-land,Sour-ground, Stone- 
braſh, Stony,Sandy,and Gravelly,were enumerated amongſt Earths, 
Chap. 3. It remains that we here give a particular account, by 
what Arts they are tilled to the beſt advantage. And firſt of 
Clay, 

57, Which if kind for Wheat, as moſt of it is, hath its firſt 
tillage about the beginning of May ; or as ſoon as Barly Seaſon 
is over, and is called the Fallow, which they ſomtimes make by 
a caſting tilth, i. e. beginning at the out fides of the Lands, and 
laying the Earths from the ridgeat the top. After this, ſome ſhore 
time before the ſecond tilth, which they call firring, which is 
uſually performed about thelatter end of Zune, or beginning of 
Zaly, they give this Land its manure ; which if Horſe-dung or 
Sheeps-dung, or any other from the Home-/tall, or from the Mixen 
in the Field, is brought and ſpread on the Land juit before this 
ſecondploughing : But if it be folded (which is an excellent ma- 
aure for this Land, and ſeldom fails ſending a Crop accordingly 
if the Land bein i/lage) they do it either in Winter before the 
fallow, or in Summer after it is fallowed, And thele are the manures 
of Clay Land in the greateſt part of Oxford-fhire, only in and 
near the Chiltern ; where beftdetheſe, it is much enriched by a 
ſoft mellow Chalk that they dig from underneath it: when it 1s 
Firred it lies again till the time of ſowing heat, exceptin a moilt 
dripping year, when runing to zhi/tles and other weeds, they ſom- 
times give it a ſecond ſtirring, before the /aff for ſowing. 

58. Allwhich tillages they are very careful to give it as dry as 
may be, ridging it up twice or thrice for every caſting tilth (4. e. in 
their /lirring, and for ſowing, beginning at the top of the m—_ 

an 
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and laying the Earth ſtillupwards to the ridge) by which means 
both Land and Corn lie dryer, warmer, and healthier, and the 
ſucceeding Crop becomes more free from weeds. After it is thus 
prepared,they ſow it with Wheat,which 1s its proper grazn ; and if 
it be a ſtrong ſtiff C/ay, with that they call Cone-wheat : and the 
next year after (it being accounted advantagious in all zi/lape to 
change the grain) with Beans ; and then ploughing 1n the bean- 
bruſh at All-Saints, the next year with Barly; and amongſt the 
ſeveral ſorts of that grazn, if the Land be rank, with chat they 
call ſprat- Barly; and then the fourth year it lies fallow, when they 
give it Summer tilth again, and ſow it with Winter Corn as before, 
But at moſt places where their Land is caſt into three Fields, it lies 
fallow incourſeevery third year, and is ſown but two : the firſt 
with Wheat, if the Land be good, but if mean with Miſce/lan, and, 
the other with Barly and Pulſe promiſcuouſly.. And at ſome Lees 
whereit lies out of their hitching, 1. e, their Land for Pulſe, they 
ſow it but every ſecond year, and there uſually two Crops Wheat, 
and the third Barly, always being careful to lay it up by ridging 
againſt winter ; Clay Lands requiring to be kept high, and tolic 
warm and dry, ſtill allowing for Wheat and Barly three plowings, 
and ſomtimes four, but for. other grains ſeldom more than one. 
When at any time they ſow Peas on this Land, the beſt Husband- 
men will chuſe the Yale-gray as moſt proper for it; and if Vetches, 
the Gore or Pebble-vetch : Butif ſocold a weeping Clay that unfit 
for theſe, then they improve it with Ray-graſs. 
\ 59. Asfor the Chalk-lands of the Chiltern-hills, though it re- 
quires not to be laid in ridges in reſpe& of. dryneſs, yet of warmth 
itdoth: when deſigned for Wheat, which is but ſeldom, they 
give it the ſame zil/age with Clay, only laying it in four or fix fur- 
row'd Lands, and ſoiling it with the beſt mould, or dung but half 
rotten, to keep it from binding,which are its moſt proper manures; 
and fo for common Barly and winter Fetches, with which it is much 
more frequently ſown, theſe being found the more ſuitable grains. 
Burt if it be of that pooreſt ſort they call white-land, nothing is ſo 
proper as ray-graſs mixt with Non-ſuch, or Melilot Trefoil, accord- 
ingas preſcribed in Chap. 6.5. 33. 
\ 60. If the Land be of that ſort they call Maumy, conſiſting of 
a mixture of I/hite-clay and Chalk, and ſomwhat of Sand, which 


cauſes it to work ſo ſhort if any thing dry, it: is commonly ſown 
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Of OXFORD-SHIRE. 24.1 
with all ſorts of Wheat, Miſcellan, Barly, &xc. having the ſame 2i/- 
lage, and requiring to be kept high, and to liedry and warm as 
the Clay doth, only its moſt proper manure is the rotteneF dung ; 
and as they ſow Beans next after Wheat in clay grounds, in this 
they judge Peas a more agreeable grain, and take care in their 
ſeed-time that the weather be fair, and ſetled ; for if there happen 
but a ſmart ſhower preſently after they have ſown; it will bind 
ſo faſt, that the ſeed in great part will be utterly loſt ; whereas if 
they have but one or two dry nights, all ſucceeds well enough: 
61. If Red-land,, whereof there are ſome quantities in the 
North and Weſt of Oxford-ſbire, it mult have its tillage as ſoon in 


_- the yearas poſſibly may be, before the clay, where they are in 


competition, becauſe it will not endure the ſcorching tillage that 
clay will do, and therefore muſt have it before the Sun get to near 
the Crab : if it be moiſt when fallowed, ſo it be nor too wet, it is 
the better. This never requires a double flirring, nor muſt be 
made too jfineand light, for then it runs to May-weed, or Mathern, 
as they call it; yet the manure for clay does very well with it, but 
the mixt manure cf Horſe-dung and Cow-dung together, they ſay 
does beſt of any : . Nor is the Sheep-fold amiſs either Winter or 
Summer which muſt all be applyed before flirring, and ploughed 
in ; if for wheaz, abGut the latter end of Fuly, or beginning of Au- 
guſt ; if for barh, later in the year, as the time and ſeaſon gives 
leave. This Land, like clay, bears wheat, miſcel[an, barly, and peas, 
in their order very well, and lies fallow every other year, where it 
falls out of their hitching. | 

62, There is another ſort of ground in this County which they 
call Sour-land, which muſt have its zi/th according to its ſtate and 
condition when they ſet about it ; if it have a ſtrong ſwarth on it, 
then they caſt to give it a fa/low, when the Sun is prety well en- 
ter'd Cancer ; and this they call a ſcalding-fallow, which kills the 
graſs roots, and makes the Land fine : But if it be /ight, and as 
they term it, hath /irzle skin on the back, they either leave it for 
cooler tillage, or plough it early in the year as ſoon as their clay 1s 
fallowed,and then there will fpring ſome ſpiring-graſs that will keep 
it from ſcorching in the Summer ; for if they ſuffer it to be ſcorch- 
ed when it is /ight before, all their Art and Manure will never pro- 


cure a good Crop of it. . 
Hh 63. The 
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63. The Sheep: fold is good for this Land winter and ſummer, 
they manure it alſo with the Dung-cart, if near home, before the 
Firring ; but Pidgeons dung is the moſt proper for this ſort of ſoil, 
becauſe it is for the moſt part very cold Land, and ſo is Mault-duft 
in a larger quantity, both ſown with the winter-corn and ploughed 
in withit, forthen itlies warm at the roots of the Corn all win- 
ter, and correfts the crudities of the rains and frofis, makes the 
Corn cover the ground ſooner than ordinary, and holds the moi- 
ſture of the Spring longer with it ; and in ſhort (if thus order- 
ed) brings acertain Crop. It muſt not be ſtirred or ſown very 
wet, for then it proves uneafic both for Man and Beaf?, nor will 
it be kind for Corn, it. being then very hard to cover it with the 
harrows. It is agood Land for wheat or miſcellan, when it is fine, 
eſpecially if in condition for a ſcalding fallow, and accordingly is 
ſown with that and barly by turns to change the grain; and when 
it falls in a Peas quarter, ſeldom fails of a good burthen, though 
ſomtimes ir doth not kid very well, which yet poſlibly may be 
prevented by ſowing the Corſmold Pea, which I gueſs the moſt a- 
greeable to this ſort of ground: But if too wet for theſe, the 7ath- 
ripe Vetch is fitteſt for it. 

64. In ſome parts of the County they have another ſort of Land 
they call Szone-braſh, confiſting of a light lean Earth and a ſmall 
Rubble-ſtone, or elſe of that and ſour ground mixt together, which 
are alſo tilled according to their preſent condition ; for if they be 
grafie, which they otherwiſe call ſwardy, they fallow them pretty 
late, but not ſo hot and ſcorching as ſour ground, becauſe they will 
not bear ſuch zillage : But if they be ſcary, as they word it, i.e. 
have no skin or ſward upon them, they either fold them in winter, 
and the ſheeps dung with addition of ſome hay ſeeds, will help them 
to get graſte; orelſe they lay upon them in the beginning of the 
ſpring, old thatch or firaw, or the moſt ſtrawy part of the dung- 
hill, earth out of ditches, the ſhovelings of a dirty Court, or the 
like, which ſpread thin will affiſt the graſs inits growth ; which 
mult neceſſarily be had, for they hold it (in ſome parts of the 
County at leaſt) for a general Rule, that if theſe forts of Land have 
not ſward on them before they are fallowed, they will by no means 
bring a kind Crop, but great ſtore of Mony-wort, May-weed, 
Wc. 


65. This done in September, Offober, November, and ſomtimes 
In 
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in December, they fallow them as theirgwards dire&, and if in ei- 
ther of the two laſt months, are called Winter-fallows, and are ne- 
ver ſtirred at all, bur ſowed with Barly upon the ſecond earth in 
che beginning of ſowrng, becauſe then they work moſt kindly, and 
will bear cold weather better than when more finely tilled. Theſe 
Lands will alſo bear Wheat and Miſcellan indifferently well in a kind 
year, but notſo well as clay, ſour-ground, or red-land ; but they 
bear a tine round barly and thin ſkin'd, eſpecially if they be kept 
in heart : They lie every other year fallow (as other Lands) except 
where they fall among-the Peas quarter, and there after Peas they 
are ſown with Barly, and lie but once in four years. Theſe are 
ſown alſo many times with Dills or Lentils, and when quite worn 
out, or 10 poor that they will bear nothing elſe to advantage, they 
are yet fit for Ray-graſs mixt with Trefoil, as preſcribed above in 
the Chapter of Plants. | 

66. There is a ſort of 7illapge they ſomtimes uſe on theſe Lands 
in the ſpring time, which they call freak-fallowing; the manner 
is, to plough one furrow and leave one, ſo that the Land is but 
half of it ploughed, each ploughed furrow lying on that which 
1s not ſo: when it is /iirredit is then clean ploughed, and laid ſo 
ſmooth, that it will come at ſowing time to be as plain as before. 
This is done when theſe Lands are not ſwardy enough to bear clean 
tillige, nor callow or light enough to lie to get ſward, the intent is 
to keep the Sun from ſcorching them too much : But in moſt 
places they think this way of z://age wears their Land too faſt,and 
therefore ſeldom uſe ir. 

67. As for flony Land, whereof there is but little can be pro- 
perly ſo called butin the Chiltern Country, they give it for heat, 
Peas, and Barly, much the ſame tillage and manure, they do Clay 
in other places, adding the advantage of - ehalking it, which they 
have not elſewhere for their clay grounds, by which they much 
enrich it for ſome years, ſo that it bears excellent wheat, barly, 
peas ; of which laſt thoſe they call Hampſhire-kids, if the Land 
be new chalkt, are counted moſt agreeable ; where by the way Þ 
it benoted, that I ſaid bur for ſome years, for when once the 
manure by chalk is worn out, the Land is ſcarce recoverable by 
any other, whence 'tis Proverbial here, as well as ſome other parts 
of England, That chalkt Land makes a rich Father but a poor Son, 
thereby intimating the ruin of the Land in theend, it becoming - 
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at laſt only fit for Ray-gras, mixt with Trefoil as above. 

68. Laſtly, their At and gravelly light ground, has alſo much 
the ſame tillage for wheat and barly, as clay, exc. only they require 
many times but two ploughings, eſpecially if for wheat, except the 
fallow be run much to weeds, and then indeed they ſomtimes afford 
ita/iirring, elſe-none at all . Its moſt agreeable grains are, white, 
red, and mixt Lammas wheats, and miſcellan, i. e. wheat and rye to- 
gether, and then after a years fallow, common or rathe-ripe barly : 
ſo that it generally lies ſtill every other year, it being unfit for 
hitching, i. e. Beansand Peas, though they ſomtimes ſow it with 
winter Vetches ; and if ever with Peas, the ſmall rathe-ripes are ac- 
counted the beſt : Its moſt agreeable manure is of ſtraw, from the 
Cloſe or Mixen half rotten, which keeps it open, and ſifffers it not 
to bind too much, where ſubje& to it ; but if otherwile, the rot- 
teneſt dung is the beſt. 

69. Whereof, as upon all other Land before mention'd, they 
lay about 12 /oads upon a common Field acre, i.e. about 20 upon 
a Statute acre ; but I find the buſineſs of manuring Land to have a 
great atitude,Men doing it here many times not according to their 
Judgment, butaccording to the guantittes they have, ſo that where 
the quantities of manure are but ſmall and the zi/lage is great, the 
cafe is much otherwiſe, than where both 2illage and manure are 
ina contrary condition. But however the caſe ſtand, I find this 
a general Rule amongſt them, that they always ſoi/ that Land firſt 
and beſt, which is to bear three Crops; one on the zi/lage, another 
of beans and peas, and a third of barly, on the beans or peas bruſh ; 
all which depend upon the ſingle manure given it when itlay fallow 
for wheat : though I have known this order frequently inverted 
by the beſt Husbandmen on their richeſt Lands, ſowing barly firſt, 
then peas or beans, and their wheat laſt, for which they allege this 
very good reaſon, That wheat following the dung Cart on their beſt 
Land, 1s the more liable to ſmut. | 

 7e. And ſo much for the ordinary Manures of this County, 
cre being two others yet behind, viz, C hippings of Sfone, and woolen 
rags, not altogether ſo common, which I have therefore thought 
ht to conſider apart ; the friF whereof I met with at Hornton near 
| Banbury, where the chippings of the one they hewat their Quarry, 
proves a very good manure for their Ground thereabout, and is 
accordingly madeuſe of, by reaſon no doubt of a ſalt that fone 
holds 
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holds, which being diſſolved by the weather, is imbibed by the 
Earth, as hinted before in Chap. 4. of this Eſſay. 

71. The 2* ſort I fitſt obſerved about Watlington, and the two 
Britwels, where they ſtrew them on their Land with good ſucceſs; 
& I have heard fince of ſeveral other places where they do the ſame. 
To this purpoſe they purchaſe Taylers ſhreds, which yet retain- 
ing ſomwhat of the ſalt of the Fulling-earth with which they were 
dreſt, do well enough ; but I judge them not ſo good as other 
old rags firſt worn by men and women, which muſt needs befide be 
very well ſated with urinous ſalts, contrafted from the ſweat a nd 
continual perſpiration attending their Bodies. And in this Opini- 
on I am confirmed by Sand. Sanforins, who is poſitive, that our 
inſenſible evacuations,” tranſcend all our ſenſible ones put together ©, to 
that exceſs, that of eight pounds weight of meat and drink, be taken 
by a man in one day, his inſenſible tran$þirations uſe to amount to five. 
Now if ſo, our clcatzhs muſt needs be ſo filled with a well re&ified 
ſalt, left behind in the percolatign of the Feams of our bodies, that 
there can be nothing more rational, if well confidered, then that 
they ſhould be a very fit manure for Land, when unfit for other 
uſes. 

72. As to the quantities of Corn ſown on the flatute Acre, they 
differ much in proportion to the richneſs or meanneſs of the /and'; 
about two buſhels of wheat and vetches, two buſhels and ; of barh, 
oats, and peas, and a quarter of beans ſufficing the poorer ; where- 
as the richer Land will take up three buſhels or more of wheat or 
wvetches, three buſhels and | or upwards of barly, oats, peas, and 
ſomtimes ſix buſhels of beans : Yet I have known ſome able Huſ- 
bandmen aftord more Seed to their poor than rich Land, giving 
this reaſon, That the Seed in the rich does 2i1lar, 1. e. ſprout into 
ſeveral blades and ſpread on the ground, whereas on the poor 
Land its ſprouts come all fingle, which therefore, ſay _ re- 
quires the more-/eed. 

73. In the choice of their ſeed they have a double ITY 
firſt to the grain it ſelf, and ſecondly to the land it grew on. As 
to the firftl, they take care that it be clear of all manner of ſeeds ; 
thatit be handſom round Corn, of an equal cize, which ſome of 
them call Even ſhooting Corn, or well breed ; ſuch Corn being for 
the moſt part full of kernel, and the likelieft to give ſtrong roots. 


k 'S, Sandorii Medicine Statice, Lib. 1.ſe&.1. Aphoriſm. 4+ " Thid dphoriſm 6. q 
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And in reſpe& of the ſoil, they conſtantly chooſe Corn that grew 
on landof a quite different nature from that it is to be ſown on : 
but in general, they defire it from /and that is well in hearz, and 
rich in its kind. If they are to ſow wheat upon 2i//age,they chooſe 
wheat ſown before upon bean Fubs, and when they ſow upon peas 
or bean fubs, wheat ſown before on tillage ; for Clay ground they 
have their ſeed from Red-land or Chalk, ( wice verſa ; for the 0- 
cher /oils, that from Clay is eſteemed the beſt, though that from 
Red-land is little inferior ; for barly they count that beſt which 
comes of new broken lad: and for the reſt, none ſo good as 
thoſe that come from the richeſt /oz/s. 

74. Before they ſow, if the place be ſubje& to the annoyan- 
ces of Smutting, Meldews, Birds, vc. they take care to prevent 
them either'in the preparing or choice of their grain. Againſt 
ſmutting they both brine and lime their Corn, ſome making their 
brine of urin and ſalt ; or elſe ſow red-ſtraw' d wheat, which is the 
leaſt ſubje& toir of any. To prevent meldews, ſome ſow prety 
early, judging Corn moſt ſubje& to that annoyance when ſown 
late; or <lſe make choice of the /ong bearded Cone, that being the 
leaſt ſubje& of any wheat yet known to the inconveniencies of 
meldews, and of being eaten by Birds, and therefore alſo fitteſt 
to be ſown in ſmall {ncloſures, as noted before in the ſixth Cha- 
pter. 

75. InSowing they have their ſeveral methods , viz, the ſengle 
Caft, the double Caſt; and as they call it about Burford, the Hack- 
ney bridle, or riding CaSF. The ſingle Caſt ſows a Land at one bout ; 
the double Caf? is twice in a place, at two different bouts, wiz. 
once from furrow to ridge, and afterwards from ridge to furrow. 
The Hackney bridle is two caſts on a Land at one time, and but 
once about, thougÞ1l find theſe two latter ſomtimes confounded, 
their names being interchangably applyed in different parts of the 
County. The firft way is ſeldom uſed amongſt them, only by the 
ancienteſt Seeds-men; the ſecond is their uſual and moſt certain 
way ; the /af?, though the neweſt falhion, 1s but ſeldom uſed yet, 
though ſome have tryed it with good ſucceſs, andeperhaps may 
hereafter bring it more 1n praftice, it having more ſpeed than the 
double Caſt to recommend it to uſe. They havealſo a way of ſow- 
ing in the Chiltern Country,which is called ſowing Hentings, which 


is done before the Plough, the Corn being caſt in a ſtraight line 
juſt 
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juſt where the p/ough muſt come, and is preſently plougbed in. By 
chis way of ſowing they think they ſave much {ced and other 
charge, a dexterous Boy being as capable of ſowing this way out 
of his hat, as the moſt judicious Seeds-man. Burt of this way 
more hereafrer, when I come into Buckingham-ſhire. 

76. Thus having run through, the Tillage, Manures, Quantities 
and choice of Seed, and the ſeveral ways of ſowing the Soils of | 
this County, I proceed to the /n/iruments uſed in their tillage: A- 
mongſt which, the Plough being the beſt, becauſe the moſt uſeful 
Engine in the World, deſerves the firſt place ; of which thete 
are two ſorts uſed in Oxford-fhire, the Foot, and IWheel-plough ; 
whereof the firſt 1s uſed in deep and Clay Lands, being accord- 
ingly fitred with a broad fin ſhare, and the Horſes going always in 
a firing and keeping the furrow, to avoid poching the Land ; and - 
the ſecond in the lighter and ſtony Land, the Horſes either going in 
a firing, or two a breaſt, according as thought moſt ſuitable to 
the tillage in hand ®: This Plough when uſed in ſtony Land, is 
armed with a round pointed ſhare, having alſo near the chep of the 
Plough a ſmall #n to cut the roots of the graſs, for in this Land 
the broad fin jumps out of the ground. The foot plough does beſt 
at the henting, 2.e. ending of a Land, it going cloſe upto a hedge, 
and nor being fubjet to over-throw ; whereas the wheel plough, 
if care and diſcretion do not meet in the holder, is apt to over- 
throw there, the Land being ridged ; but goes much more light- 
ſom and eafie for the Horſes than the foor plough doth, which is 
the ſum of the Conveniencies and Inconveniencies of both. 

77. After Ploughing and Sowing, they cover their Corn with 
Harrows, whereof ſome have 4, 5, or 6 bulls, or ſpars apiece, each 
of them armed with five zines, and of a ſquare form as at moſt 0+ 
ther places. Burt at Whitfield, near Sir Thomas Tippings, 1 ſaw a 
oreat weighty triangular Harrow, whole tines ſtood not in rows 
after the manner of others, its uſe being in ground much ſubje& to 
Ouitch-graſs, whoſe roots it feems continually paſfing between the 
tines of other Harrows, are not foeafily dragged forth by them, as 
this, whoſe zines ſtand not in rows, and is drawn with one of the 
Angles fore-moſt, after the manner of a Wedge : Yet I could not 
find it anſwer'd expeQation fo well as to obtain in other places, 
moſt thinking the great ſquare Bull harrow, drawn by the ſecond 


bull 


m On light Land ſome count the treading of double Cattle advantagious to it. 
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bull on the near fide of the harrow, to take the Graſs much better 


than that. | | 
78. But the worſt ground to harrow of all others is new broken 
Land, the parts of its furrows being commonly ſo faſt knit to- 


gether by the roots of the graſs, that though great charge and 


trouble be afforded in the harrowing, yet after all it will notſo 


difperſe the Corn, but that it will come up as it fell, thick and in 
ranks between the furrows, and ſcarce any where elſe. To pre- 
vent theſe inconveniencies, the Ingenious Mr, Sacheverel, late of 
Bolſcot, deceaſed, contrived a way of howing the earth from the 
turf as ſoon as a little dryed, thereby firſt laying his ground even 
and then ſowing it; by which means his ſeed not only fell and 
came up equally diſperſt in all parts alike, but he {ound that a 
quantity conſiderably leſs, did this way ſerve the turn, Which 
Experiment he often made with good approbation, the charge of 
howing not exceeding that of harrowing, which without it muſt 
be great, whereas after it, one croſs tine covers the Corn well e- 
nough. 

79. After harrowing, if it hath been fo dry a time, that the 
ground has riſen in clods that cannot be broken with harrows, they 
commonly do it with a beetle, or big flick : But a much quicker 
way 1s that I met with about Biſeter by a weighty Roll, not cut 
round, bnt ofangular, the edges whereof meeting with the clcds, 
would break them effeually, and with greatexpedition. 1 was 
ſhewed alſo at Bolſcot another uncommon Roll, invented by the 
ſame Mr. Sacheverel above-mentioned, cut neither ſmooth nor to 
angles, but notched deep and pretty broad, after the manner of 
a Teſſellaor Lattice, ſo that the protuberant parts remained al- 


moſt as big as the foot of a Horſe, by which being large and weigh- 


ty, hecould ſo firmly preſs his /ight Land ſubje&t to Quich-graſs 
and other weeds, and fo ſettle the roots of the Corn, that it would 
come up-even and well ; whereas if it had been left hollow it 
would certainly have been choaked, and came to little; He afſert- 
ed, that it alſo excelled a ſmooth Roll, eſpecially if the Seaſon 
proved dry and windy, in that, when a Field is rolled ſmooth, 
the windis apt to blow the Earth from the Corn, whereas by this 
the ground is laid ſo uneven and full of holes, like Chequer-work, 
that what the wind blows from the ridges, ſtill falls into the hollows 


between them, and on the contrary gives the Corn the better root. 
80. I have 
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80. I have heard of another ſort of Roll, of a large diameter, 
and weighty, ſer the whole length with edged plates of Feel, pto- 
minent from the body of the Rell about an inch and half » thus * 
contrived for the quicker cutting of turf, which drawn firſt one 
way, and croſs again af right angles, cuts the turf into ſquares, in * 
bigneſs proportionable to the diſtance of the edged plates on the 
Roll, requiring no farther trouble afterward, then to be pared 
oft the ground with a zurfing Spade, which ſeems to promiſe well 
for the cutting out of Trenches, Drains, (xc. But this I have not 
ſeen, nor has it that I know of, been yet experimented by the in- 
genious /nventor : However, I thought fic to offer it to the confi- 
* deration of Improvers, and the rather becauſe it affords me a 
[ ſmooth tranſition from the conſideration of the Arable, to the a 
Meddow and Paſture Lands. * 
81. For the Meddow grounds of this County, as they are numet- 
ous, ſo they are fertile beyond all preference, for they need no 0+ 
. ther composF to be laid on them, than what the Floods ſpontaneouſly 
give them, and therefore the Reader muſt not expe@ any methods 
or rules concerning that affair here: Nor concerning the remedies 
of annoyances, ſuch as Sour-graſs, Moſſes, Ruſhes, Sedges, toc. for 
{ 1find none of our meddows much troubled with them. As fot 
| | their Vp-lands, when they prepare them for graſs, they make them 
i as rich as they can with their moſt ſuitable ſoils, and lay them) alſo 
| dry to keep them from Ruſhes and Sedges; if any thing bogg y, 
( they uſually zrench them ; but that proves nor ſufficient, fot 
| the zrenches of boggy grounds will ſwell, and fill up of them- 
| ſelves. : 
82. Toptevent which inconveniency, I know an ingenious 
| -Husbandman, that having dug his trenches about a yard deep and 
two foot over, firſt laid at the bottom green Black-thorn buſhes, 
| and on themi a /ratum of large round ſtones, or at leaſt ſuch as 
!. wouldnotliecloſe; and over them again, another fratum of Black- 
| thorn, andupon them fraw, to keep the dirt from falling in be 
tween, and filling them up : by which means he kept His zrench 
open, and procured ſo conſtant and durable a drain, that the land 
is fince ſunka foot or 18 inches, and become firmenough to ſup- 
port carriages. : | 
83. As for the Graſs ſown in this County, 1 have little more 
to add concerning them, but what was ſaid before in the —_— 
| I 1 OJ 
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of Plants, only that it has been found moſt agreeable that Sang. 

foin, Ray-graſs, &gc. be not ſown preſently after the Barly, Oats, 
* or whatever other Grain it be ſowed with, but rather after the 
Corn is come pretty kigh, ſo that it may ſhelter the ſeed from the 
heat of the Sun, which, as is apprehended at leaſt, is ſomtimes 
prejudicial. And that in the Chiltern Country, after they have 
eaten off their Ray-graſs or Sand-foin, they find it advantagious 
to fold it with Sheep, as other Corn-lands : which 1 thought good 
to note, it being, as 1 am informed, but lately pradiifed. 

-84.+ Amongſt Arts that concern formation of Earths, 1 ſhall 
not mention the making of Pots at Marſb-Balden, and Nuneham- 
Courtney ;- nor of Tobacco-pipes of the White-earth of Shot-over, 
fince thoſe places are now deſerted. Nor indeed was there, that 
Lever heard of, any thing extraordinary performed. during the 
working thoſe Earths, nor is there now of a very good Tobacce- ' 
pipe Clay found in the Pariſh of Horſpazh, fince the Printing of the 
third Chapter of this Hiſtory. Let it ſuffice for things of this 
nature, that the ingenious Zobn Dwight, M. A. of Chrift Church 
College Oxon. hath diſcovered the myſtery of the ſtone or. Co- 
logne Wares (ſuch as D' Alva Bottles, Fugs, Noggins) heretofore 
made only in Germany, and by the Dutch brought over into En- 
gland in great quantities, and hath ſer up a manufaFure of the 
ſame, which (by methods and contrivances of his own, altogether 
unlike thoſe uſed by the Germans) in three or four years time he 
hath brought it to a greater perfe&ion than it has attained where 
It hath been uſed for many Ages, inſomuch.that the Company of 
Glaſs-ſellers, London, whoare the dealers for that commodity, have 
contraced with the /nventor to buy only of his age manufa- 
Gure, and refuſe the foreign. ; 

85. He hath diſcovered alſo the myFery of the Heſſian wares, 
and makes Veſlels fgr reteining the penetrating Salrs and Spirits 
of the Chymiſts, more ſerviceable than were ever made in England, 
or imported from Germany it ſelf. 

86. And hath found out ways to make an Earth white and 
tranſparent as Porcel/ane, and not diſtinguiſhable from it by the 
Eye, or by Experiments that have been purpoſely made to try 
wherein they diſagree. To this Earth he hath added the colours 
| that are uſual in the colour'd C hina-ware, and divers others not 
A before. The {kill that hath been wanting to ſet up a manufa- 

cure 
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Fure of this tranſparent Earthen-ware in Enpland, like that of 
China, 1s the glazing of the white Earth, which hath much puz- 
zel'd the Projedor, ber now that difficulty alſo is in great meaſure 
Overcome; 

87. He hathalſo ant to be modelled Statues or Figures of 
the ſaid tranſparent Earth (a thing not done elſewhere, for China 
affords us only imperfe& mouldings) which he hath diverſified 
with great variety of colours, making them of the colours of Iron, 
Copper, Braſs, and party-colour'd, as ſome Achat-flones. The con- 
fiderations that induced him to this attempt, were the Duration 
of this hard burnt Earth much above braſs, or marble, againſt all 
Air and Weather; and the ſoftneſs of . the matter to be modelled, 
which makes it capable of more curious work, than ſtones that are 
wrought with chiſels, or metals that are caſt, Inſhort, he has ſo 
far advanced the Art PlaStick, that *tis dubious whether any man 
fince Prometheus have excelled him, not excepting the famous Da- 
mophilus, and Gorgaſus of Pliny". 

88. And theſe Arts he employs about materials of Engliſ 
growth, and not much applyed to other uſes ; for inſtance, He 
makes the ſtone Bottles of a Clay in appearancelike to Tobacco-pipe 
day, which will not make 7obacco-pipes, though the Tobacco-pipe 
clay will make Bottles ; ſo that, that which hath lain buryed and 
uſeleſs to the Owners, may become beneficial to them by reaſon of 
this manufaFure, and many working hands get good livelyhoods ; | 
not to ſpeak of the very conſiderable ſums of Engliſh Coyn annual- 
ly kept at home by it. 

89, About Nettle- bed they make a ſort of brickTo very ſtrong, 
that whereas at moſt other places they are unloaded by hand, I 
have ſeen theſe ſhor out of the Cart after the manner of /ones to 
mend the High-ways, and yet none of them broken ; but this I 
ſuppoſe muft be rather aſcribed ro the nature of the Clay, than to 
the kill of the Artificer in making or burning them, and ſhould 
therefore have been mention'd in the Chapter of Earths. 

90. At Caverſham, near the Right Worſhipful Sir Anthony 
Cravens (and at ſome other places) they make a ſort of brick 
22 inches long, and above fix inches broad, which ſome call 
Lath-bricks, by reaſon they are put in the place of the Laths or* 
Spars (ſupported by Pillars) in Oafts for drying mault, which 19 


» Nat. Hiſt. lib. 35. cap. 12. 
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the only uſe of them, and in truth I think a very good one too ; 
for beſide that they are no way liable to fire, as the wooden Laths 
are, they hold the heat ſo much better, that being once heated, a 
ſmall matter of fire will keep them ſo, which are valuable adyan- 
tages in the Profeſſion of Maulting. 

' 91, And which brings meto the Arts relating to Stone, they 
have lately alſo about Burford, made their Mault kills of flone ; 
the firſt of them being contrived after an accident by fre, by Ya- 
lentine Strong, an ingenious Maſon of Teynton, much after the 
manner of thole of brick, which for the benefit of other Coun- 
ties where they are not known, I have cauſed to be delineated fo 
far forth at leaſt, as may be dire&ion enough to an ingenious 
Work-man, in Tab. 13, Fig. 1,2. whereof the firſt F igure ſhews 
the front of ſuch a Mill, and the Letters 


a. The Kill hole. 

b. The Pillars that ſupport the principal Joiſts. 
c. The ſloping away of the inſide of the Oat. 
d. Theends of the Joiſts, 

e. The ſpaces between the Joiſts for the Laths, 


And the ſecond Figure, the ſquare above, immediatly ſupporting 
the Oaft-hairand the Mault, wherein the Letters 


ff. ſhew the Flame-ſtone. 

g 8. The Pillars on which the principal Joilts lie. / 
h h. Theprincipal Joiſts. 
11, The ſhorter Joiſts, 

k k. The Laths between the Joiſts: 

11. Theſpaces between the Laths. 


Which firſt Xi] of Valentine Strong, built afrer this manner in 
fone, ſucceeded ſo well, that it hath fince obtained in many 0- 
* ther places; nor do I wonder at it, for befide the great ſecurity 
from ire, to which the old Mills were very ſubjef, theſe alſo dry 
the mault with much leſs fuel, and in a ſhorter time, than the old 
ones would do ; inſomuch that 1 was told by one Mr. Trindar, an 
ingenious Gentleman of Weſt-well, who ſhewed me a fine one of 
*his own at Holwell, that whereas he could formerly dry with the 
ordinary Kill but zwo Quarters in a day, he can now dry fix, and 
with as little fuel, Now if Mault-k;/ls or Oafis made with ordi- 


nary 
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nary one prove ſoadvantagious, what would one of them do. if 
the 7oi/fs and Laths at leaſt were made of the Corniſh warming-ſtone, 
that will hold heat well eight or ten hours ? or of Spaniſh Ruggi- 
ola's, whichare broad plaxes like tiles, cut out of a Mountain of 
red ſalt near Cardona, which being well heated on both fides, will 
keep warm 24 hours ®? 

92. To which may be added the /nvention of making Glaſs 
of ones, and ſome other materials, at Henly upon Thames, lately 
brought into England by Seignior de Cofta a Montferratees, and cat- 
ryed on by one Mr. Ravenſcroft, who has a Patent for the ſole 
making them ; and lately by one Mr. Biſhop. The materials they 
uſed formerly were the blackeF Flints calcined, and a white Chri- 


falline ſand, adding to each pound of theſe, as it was found by 


ſolution of their whole mixtiFe, by the ingenious Dr. Ludwel/ 
Fellow of Wadham College, about two ounces of Niter, Tartar, and 
Borax. -  Eokaeonlemnnn 

93. But the G/afes made of 7heſe being ſubje& to that unpat- 
donable fault called Crizelling, cauſed by the two great quanti- 
ties of the Salts in the mixture, which either by the adventitious 
Niter of the Air from without, or warm /iquors put in them, 
would be either increaſed or difſolved ; and thereby indure a Sca- 
brities or dull roughnels, irrecoverably clouding the tranſparency 
of the glaſs ; they have choſen rather ſince to make their glaſſes 
of a great ſort of white Pebbles, which as I am informed they 
have from the River Po in /taly; ro which adding the aforemen- 
tioned ſalts, but abating in the proportions, they now make a ſort 
of Pebble glaſs, which are hard, durable, and whiter than any 
from Venice, and will not Crize/, but endure the ſevereſt crials 
whatever, to be known from the former by a Seal ſer purpoſely 
on them. 

94. And yet I gueſs that the difference, in reſpe& of Crizeling, 
between the preſent Glaſs and the former, lies not ſo much in the 
Calx, the Pebbles being Pyrites (none but ſuch I preſume being fit 
for vitrification) as well as the Flints; but rather wholly in the a- 
batement of the ſalts, for there are ſome of the Flint glaſſes ſtriQt- 
ly ſo called (whereof I have one by me) that has endured all try- 
als as well as theſe /aſ?, Butif it be found otherwiſe, that white 
Pebbles are really fitter for their turns -than black Flints, 1 think 

* See Mr. Willaghbys Voyage through Spain. p, 471. 
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they have little need to fetch them from 1zaly, there being enough 
in England of the ſame kind, not only to ſupply this, but per- 
haps Foreign Nations. Which is zll concerning Arts relating to 
fone and glaſs ; except it bealſo worth notice, that Venerable Bede 
of this Vniverſity, firſt brought Building with one, and Glaſs win- 
dows into England. P 
95. Whenceaccording to my propoſed method, 1 proceed to 
the Arts relating to Plants; amongſt which, the firſt that preſent 
themſelves, are thoſe that concern the Herbaceous kind. Of this 
ſort we may reckon that ingenious Experiment made in Zune, 1669, 
by my worthy Friend 7ohn Wills M. A. and Fellow of Trin. Coll, 
Oxon. in order to find in what meaſure Herbs might perſpire, where- 
in he made uſe of the following method. He took two glaſs Vials 
with narrow necks,each holding one pound 8 ounces, and 2 drachms 
- of water, Avoir de pois weight :. into. one of theſe glaſſes filled 
with water, he puta ſprig of floriſhing Mint (which before had 
grown in the water) weighing one ounce ; the other glaſs he alſo 
fill'd with water, and expoſed them both in a window to the Sun. 
After ten days time, he found in the bottle where the mint was, 
only five ounces and four drachms of water remaining, and no more, 
ſo that there was one poundtwo ounces and fix drachms ſpent, the 
mint weighing ſcarce two drachms more than at firſt. 

96. From the other Glaſs, where water was put of the ſame 
weight, and no mint, he fonnd the Sun had exhaled near one 
ounce of water. and therefore concluded it drew but ſo much out 
of the firſt glaſs, at leaſt not more + So that allowing one ounce for 

what the Sun had exhaled, there was in thoſe ten days ſpent by 
the mint, one pound one ounce fix drachms of water ; and the mint 
being increaſed in weight only two drachms, *twas plain the mint 
had purely expired in thoſe ten days, one pound one ounce and four 
drachms, that is, each day above an ounceand half, which is more 
than the weight of the whole azint. Whence he concluded, that 
what Malpighius ſo wonders at in his Book De Bombyce, viz. that 
thoſe Animals will ſomtimes eat in one day, more than the weight 
of their bodies, is out-done by every ſprig of mint, and moſt 0- 
ther Herbs in the Field, which every ſummers day attratt more nou- 
riſhment than their own weight amounts too. 


P Vid. Comment. in Carmen Phaleucium Johan. Seldeni, before Hoptons Concordance of years. 
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97. Which the ſame ingenious perſon at leaſt queſtions nor (and 
therefore wiſhes tryals may be made) of the 7ithymali, Eſule , 
and eſpecially of Pinguicula and Ros Solis, which laſt facks up 
moiſture faſter than the Sun can exhale it.,and is bedewed all over 
at Noon-day, notwithſtanding its power : Nor doubts he but 
that Wormwood, and all other Plants that are very hot, and of 
ſtrong ſmells, expire as much, if not more than Mint. 

98, There are alſo ſeveral Arts, ufed about the Corn in this 
County, whil'ft in the blade, and ftraw, that belong to this place, 
ſuch as cating it off with Sheep, if too rank, to make it grow 
ſtrong and prevent lodging : whil'ft the Corn is young they alſo 


weed it, cutting the 7hifles with a hook ; but rattles they hand- 


weed asſoon as in fower, and fo they do cockfes when they in- 


. tend the Corn for feed. Jf the Crows toward Harveſt are any 


thing miſchievous, as they many gimes are, deſtroying the Corr 
in the onter ſimits of the Fields, they dig a hole narrow at the 
bottom, and broad at the top, in the green ſwarth near the Corn, 
wherein they put du, and cinders from the Smiths forge, mixt 
with a little Gun-powder, and in and abont the holes ſtick feathers 
(Crow-feathers if they can get them) which they find abour Bur- 
» ford to have good ſucceſs. 

99. They cut their Wheat here rather a little before, than let 
it ffand cill it be over-ripe; for if it be cut but a little too ſoon, 
the /bock. will ripen it, and the Corn will be beautiful,, whereas if 
« ftand roo long, much will ſhatter our of. the head in reaping, e- 
ſpecially if the wind blow hard, and that the beſt Corn too ; the 
worſt only remaining, which will be pale inthe hand, an unpar- 
donable fault where the Baker is the Chapman. ,In reaping Wheat 
and Rye they ufe not theficle, but a ſmooth edged hook, laying 
their Corn in ſmall hand-fulls all over the Field; 1 ſuppole that it 
may the ſooner dry, gin caſe wet come before they bind it, which 
they do in very ſmall ſteaves, and very looſe in compariſon of 
fome other Counties: They ſbock, it rafter-wiſe, ten ſheaves in a 
ſhock, which if ſet wide in the but-end, will be very copped and 


 ſharpart thetop, and will & bear) ont rain ol hope, or almoſt 


credit. 


100. They count their Barly ripe (as they do their Wheat) 
when it hangs the head and the Fraw has loſt its verdure, which 


they mow with a ſ:the without a cradle, never binding but raking 
It 
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it together, and cocking it witha fork, which is uſually a rider, 
whoſe teeth ſtand not in a row, but meet pyramidally in a center at 
the ſtaff : They let it lie in the ſwathe a day or two, which both 
ripens the Corn and withers the weeds. Oats, andall mixed Corns 
called Horſe-meat, are Harveſted ſomtimes with two reaping hooks, 
whereof the manner is thus: The Work-man taking a hook in each 
| hand, cuts them with that in his right hand, and rolls them up 
the while with 7hat in his lefr, which they call bagging of Peas : 
Others they cut with a reaping hook. ſet in a /iaff about a yard 
long, and then they. cut and turn the Peas before them with both 
hands till they have a wad, which they lay by, and begin again: 
and this they call cutting with the Faff-hook: But the /the they ſay - 
is much the ſpeedieſt way, which if uſed with care, cuts them as 
well and clean, as either of the other. , 

101. After the /ithe they wad both Beans and Peas, and ſo turn 
them till they are throughly withered and dry, and then cock and 
fit them for carriage, only with this difference, that Beans while 
they are cockedand carryed, have the looſe falks pickt up by hand, 
the rake being apt to beat the Beans out of the pods, as they are 
drawn up againſt the leg. All ſorts of Cocks are beſt made of 
a middleing cize, and well top'd ; the advantages are, that theſe « 
are apprehended at leaſt to take leſs wet with the ſame rain than 
greater, and will dry again without breaking ; whereasthe great 
cocks, after rain, muſt be pulled to pieces, which cannot be done 
without great loſs, for in the opening and turning much Corr 

| will be beaten out, and that certainly the beſt too. 

102. If their Corn be brought home a little moifFer, or greener 

than ordinary, or the weeds be not let lie-to be throughly ſhrunk 
or wither'd, that they ſuſpe& it may heat in the Barn more than 
ordinary (for itis kind for Corn and fodder to heat a little) then 
they draw a Cubb or Beer-lip (which otherg call the Seed-cord) 
up the middle of the mow or lack , and through the hole that this 
leaves, the heat will aſcend and ſo prevent mow-burning ; Or if it 
heat in the Barn beyond expeRation, and be like to do amiſs, 
they then pull a hole in the middle from the top to the bottom, 
which will alſo help it much. They draw an old Axel-tree of a 
Cart up a Hay-rickto the ſame-purpoſle, if they think their Hayof 


the greeneſl, or over moiſt when frog 
103, But 
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103. But the beſt contrivance I ever yet ſaw to prevent the fre- 
ing of Ricks of Hay, or Saindd-foin, 1 met withat Tuſmore, at the 
Worſhipful Richard Fermors Eſq; where they let in ſquare pipes 
made of boards of a foot diagonal, to the middle of their Facks, 
to give them Azr perpetually ; the number of pipes bearing pro- 
portion to the bigneſs of the Ricks, which no queftion may alſo 
be as-rationally applyed to Facks of Corn, whenever thought ſub- 
ject to the ſame danger. 

104. To preſerve: their Ricks of Corn lyable to rats and mice, 
they commonly place them in this Country, on flanders and caps of 
flone ; the fanders being four 0beliſes about two foot high, and the 
caps as many Hemiſpherical flones placed upon them, with the flat 
fides downwards, on which having laid four ſtrong pieces of 
Timber, and other 7oifts to bear up the Corn, they place their Ricks, 
which then are not annoyed by mice or-rats (at leaſt not ſo much) 
as lacks on the ground, by reaſon the Hemiſpherical ſtones being 


. planums at the bottom, though they may poflibly aſcend the /and- 


ers well enough, yetcan ſcarce get up the caps, whoſe broad bot- 
toms hang ſo over them in plano Horizontis, that they muſt needs 
fall in the attempr. 

r05. The Cart they moſt uſe to bring home their Corn, is the 
two-wheeled long Cart, having ſhambles over the ſhafts or thills, 
a Cart Ladder at the breech, and hops over the wheels, on which 
they willlay great and very broad /oads, though it go not ſo ſe- 
cureand ſteady as a Waggon, which notwithſtanding that advan- 
tageis of -but little uſe here, only amongſt Carriers, &9c. They 
uſe alſo a ſort of Cart they call a Whip-lade, or Whip-cart, whoſe 
hinder part is made up with boards after the manner of a Dung- 
cart, having alſo a head of boards, and ſhambles over the thills ; 
which head being made ſo as to be taken out or lefr in, the Cart 
may be indifferently uſed to carry dung or other matters ; dung, 
when the head is in, and Corn, (&yc. when taken out. 

106, About Banbury moſt of their Carts have Axel-trees of 
Iron, made ſquare at one end and roundat the other ; at the/quare 
end they are made faſt into one of the wheels, and move round 
together with it ; and at the other end they move withen the box 
of the wheel, and the wheel round them too: With this ſort of 
Axel ſome are of opinion that the Cart moves much lighter for the 
Cattle, than with a wooden one, to whom I ſhould much rather 

K k | ' aflent, 
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aſſent, did the round end of the Axel move in a box of braſs, and 
were the places where the Cart reſts on it, lined with braſs plates, 


for then a ſmall matter of o:/ (as 'tis in the oiling of bells) would 


cauſe the heavieſt weight to be moved with great eaſe: howeyer 
as they are, much leſs greaſe ſerves the turn ; and oneof them 
made of good tough iron, will laſt a mans age, and fomtimes zo, 

whereas the wooden ones are frequently at reparations: nor "ke 
there any inconveniency attend zhem that I could hear of, but that 
the wheels have not ſo much room to play to and fro on theſe, as 
on the others of wood, and therefore not ſo good where either 
' the ways or Cart-routs are deep. 

107. Their way in this Country to bring the corn from the flraw, 
is for the moſt part by the fail, only in ſome places when their 
wheat is very ſmutty, they have a way of whipping it firſt, and then 
threſhing it afterwards : their manner of whipping is ſtriking the 
corn by a handful at a time, againſt a door ſet on its edge ; and 
when a ſheaf is thus whipt, they bind it up again for the fail : 
which way indeed is troubleſom and tedious, but by this means 
the {mut bags or balls are preſerved unbroken, and by the ſtrength 
of agood wind, and care in the 7aying, moſt part of them my 
be gotten forth, and the wheat left clear. 

108, Bur before they threſh Rye, they ſomtimes take care to 
preſerve ſome of the /fraw whfole or unbroken, to ſerve for firaw- 
works : which I ſhould not have thought worth mentioning, but 
that we have an Artiſt here in Oxford, the ingenious Robert Wiſe- 
man, excellent for ſuch matters, beyond all compariſon ; and yet 
he modeſtly owns, that he ſaw work in /taly that gave hima hint 
for his /nvention, but knows not whether that Arzift (but believes 
rather the contrary) uſes the ſame procedure that he does or no : 
However, if it muſt not be allowed his [nvention, yet becaufe he 


has improved itto ſo great an exce/lency, I cannot but let the World 


know, that though he profe efes nothing extraordinary in the dying 
of his colours, yet by certain method, of firſt ſcraping the firaw, 
and L cutting it into ſmall ſquare pzeces, none longer than the 20" or 
30" part of an inch, he can lay them on wood, copper or filver (tirlt 
prepared for the purpoſe) in ſuch order and manner, and that 
with great expedirion, that thereby he repreſents the ruins of Build- 
ings, Proſpets of Cities, Churches, Qc. upon dreſſing or writing 
Boxes, or Boxes for any other uſe. 
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109, Healfo repreſents in a moſt exquifite manner, borh the 
Iriſh and Bredth flitch in Carpets and Screens, which he makes of 
this raw work for the more curious Ladies ; and with theſe he co 
vers Tobacco boxes, or of any other kind, whether of wood of me- 
tal, puting the Arms of the Nobility and Gentry, if deſired, upori 
the tofF or elſewhere : And all theſe with the colours ſo neatly 
ſoaded off, from one another, that at due diſtance they ſhow no- 
thing inferior to colours laid with a Penſil. When theſe Proſpetis, we. 
are made, he can and does frequently waſh his work with common 
rater, leting it continue at leaft an hour underneathit z thendrys 
it with a ſpunge, and beats it with a wooden mallet as thin as may 
be, and then lays it on his boxes, giving it laſtly ſo curious a poli/, 
that no varniſhing excels it : which work,, though made of ſuch 
minute ſquares of ſtraw, will endure portage, and any other as 
ſevere uſage, as moſt other materials ; none of them being to be 
gotten off by eafie means, bur will admit of waſting and poliſh- 
ing again, when at any time foul, as well as ar the firſt. 

110, Which is all concerning Corn, whil'ſt in the blade of 
firaw, what remains relates to the ſeparating the ſeed from the 
chaff, and preſerving it in the fores, As to the firſt, they either 
do it in a good wind abroad, or with the fan at home, I mean 
the Jeaved fan ; for the knee fan, and caſting the corn the length of 
the Barn, arenotin uſe amongſt them, They that have but ſmall 
quantities, when no wind is ſtirring, will do it with a /beet ; the 
manner thus : Two perſons take a ſheet, and double it at the ſeam, 
chen rolling in each end a little, and holding one hand at the cop, 
and the other a foot or 18 inches lower, they ſtrike together and 
make a good wind, and ſome ſpeed. But the wheel fan ſaves a 
mans labor, makes a better wind, and does it with much more ex- 
pedition. 

111, They preſerve it in their Fores, as well as ricks, from mice 
and rats by many ordinary means uſed in other places + but j mer 
with one way ſomwhat extraordinary, performed by a peculiar 
ſort of Rats-bane, that kills no creatures but thoſe for which it is 
deſigned, except poultry ; ſothat it is an excellent remedy, eſpeci- 
ally within doors, where Fowls ſe]dom come, or any other place 
-where they may be kept from it; all Cats, Dogs, vc. taſting it 
without hurt. To ſecure their Corn from muſting, I have heard 
of ſome that have laid it in Chambers mixt with Pebble-/tones of the 
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larger cize fratum ſuper ftratum, vis. after every fix inches thick- 
neſs of Corn, a ſtratum of Pebbles, placed abour a yard diſtance 
from each other, then Corn again to the ſame thickneſs, and fo 
SSS to ten /ains apiece : by which method, as I was told, Corn 
had been preſerved ſweet and free from muft, ten years together, 
only removing it oncea year, and laying it again as before; and 
in the Summer time when the weather was dry, ſetting openthe 
windows in the day time and ſhutting them at night, 

112. Torecover it from muFineſs, to its priſtin ſweetneſs, ſome 
have laid it out all 2igh:,thin ſpred on cloaths,to receive the Even- 
ing and Morning dews, with ſo good ſucceſs, that being dryed a- 
gain next day-in the Sun, the ill ſmell has been quite remoyed, 
And thus I have done with the moſt uncommon ArtsT have met 
with concerning Plants related to Husbandry, and the whole Her- 
baceous kind : where by the way let it be noted, as in Chap. 6.4.23. 
that theſe Arts are called uncommon, not ſo much in reſpe& of 
this, as of other Counties, where indeed they will ſeem ſo : and 
that I have written of them rather for the information of frangers, 
than the nhabitants of Oxford-ſhire, as I muſt hereafter in other 
Counties, for information of this. Wherein if through my own 
zonorance, or frowardneſs of ſome Husbandmen (1 dare not ſay all) 
I have failed of that accuracy, that might otherwiſe have been 
expedted, I beg the Readers pardon, and promiſe amendment in 
the following Counties, provided I have encouragement to go on 
in my defign. Ly 

113, After the Herbaceous Plants, come we next to confider 
the Shrubs and Subfrutices, amongſt which I met with one, per- 
haps I may ſay ſcarce heard of curioſity, though it have been an 
Experiment frequently performed many years fince, not only by 
thoſe excellent Gardeners and Botaniſts, the two Bobarts, Father 
and Son ; butas 1 have heard alſo by the Reverend and Ingenious 
Robert Sharrock, LL D, and Fellow of New College, who after 
many unſucceſsful tryals of grafting one Fruit upon another, 
made at laſt a very pleaſant one, and to good advantage too, upon 
different Vines, which in ſo great meaſure anſwer'd their hopes, 
that they have' now fignal proof in the Phy/ick Garden of the 
white Frontiniac grafted upon the Par/ly Vine, growing and bear- 
Ing very well ; and to this advantage, that they think the early 
ripening ſtock of the Par/ly Vine, to conduce ſomwhat to the 

earlyer 
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earlyer ripening of the white Frontiniac, naturally late. 

114. They have alſo grafted the early red-clufter or Currants 
grape, upon that large, luxuriantly growing Vine, called the Fox- 
grape, which ſeems to produce much fairer and ſtronger Fruit, 
than that grape is uſually upon its own flock. And divers other 
Experiments of this nature they ſay may cafily be made, as well 
to have white and black, or other warieties, as they have already 
broad leav'd and narrow leav'd, early grapes and late ones, on the 
ſame fock : But this is not to be done by preſent amputation, as 
in other Fruits, the wood being not ſufficiently ſolid to bear ir. 

It5. As to the Arts relating to Zrees, the chiefeſt are thoſe of 
the Planter and Gardener making curious Walks, and 7epiary works 
of them; ſuchis the Dial cut in Box in New College Garden, the 
Kings arms,and the College coat of arms there,and at Exeter College; 
beſide the other Garden knots of Box in both thoſe C olleges; and 
in Braſen-noſe College Quadrangle ; to which add the Guards at the 
Phyſickgarden gate of Gigantick ſtature, and ſeveral other Topia 
in the ſame Garden, all formed of the Jew tree, Of Walks, the 
moſt curious I have met with in this County, are thoſe elegant 
ones of Trees of various kinds in Cornbury Park; and (to omit 
the numerous Walks in and about the Univerſity) thoſe of Firs at 
Sir Peter Wentworths at Lillingffon Lovel, and the pleaſant Viſta 
at Sir Timothy Tyrrils, from a ſhort walk of 7rees toward the Chil- 
tern hills; and for a cloſe Walk there is a fine one lately defigned in 
Grimes-ditch, near Ditchley, a ſeat of the Right Honorable Edward 
Henry Earl of Lichfeld's, about half a mile in length. 

116, For Garden walks, I think one of the longeſt 1 met with, 
was at the Worſhipful Mr. Clerks at Aon Rowant., And for a 
deſcent, there are none like the Walks at Rouſbam, in the Garden 
of the Worſhipful Robert Dormer Eſq; where there are no leſs than 
five one under another, leading from the garden above, down to 
the river ſide, having /teps at each end, and parted with hedges of 
Codlings, Wc. But of all that Iever met with, thereis a Walk at 
the Worſtipful Mr. Fermors of Tuſmore, the moſt wonderfully 
pleaſant, not only in that it is placed in the middle of a Fiſh-pond, 
but ſo contrived, that ſtanding in the middle no Eye can perceive 
bur it is perfely freight, whereas when removed to either end, 
it appears on the contrary ſo ſtrangely crooked, that the Eye does 


not reach much above half the way, 
t17. Which 
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117. Which deception of fight moſt certainly ariſes from a 
bow in the middle, which ſeems only an ornament, and the inca- 
pacity of the Beholder of ſeeing both parts of the Walk at one 
time ; which that it may be the betrer apprehended, ſee the man- 
net of it, Tab. 13. Fig.3. where the /ezter a ſhews the walk, from 
the garden tending toward 7hat in the Fiſþ-pond, b the place of 
the beholder, c the ſemicircle or bow oppoſite to him, de the two 
ends of the walk: Now:the beholder being placed in b, and ha- 
ving the bow before him, 1s not commonly ſo wary as to find,that 
if the lines fg hi were continued, they would decuſſate and not 
fall into Fraight lines, nor that the walks themſelves would do the 
ſame, becauſe he ſees but one ſtraight part of the walk b d at 
one time, and the other beat another time, which when ſcen to-" 
gether at either end, plainly meet in an angle, and by reaſon of 
the fide hedges terminate the fight at little more than half way, 
at kl. 

118, Hither alſo belong the methods whereby they order their 
Woods in this County, which if Under-woods in or near the Forreft 
of Whichwood, they commonly fell not till twenty years growth ; but 
| In the Chaſe near by it, ſomtimes at ſeven or eight : dividing them 
into Acres and Braids (or bredths) every Acre containing forty 
braids, a braid being one pole long and four broad ; into which 
they thus divide their Woods for the better ſale of them to the 
meaner ſort of people, ſome buying ten, others twenty, and ſome 
thirty braids or more. 

119. In the Chiltern Country they fell their Under-wood Co- 
pices commonly at eight or nine years growth, but their zall wood, 
or Copices of which they make zall fbids, billet, Wc. at no certain 
time; nor fell they theſe Woods all rogether,but draw them as they 
call it, almoſt every year ſome, according as their wood comes to 
be of a fit ſcantling for tall foid or billet, cutting every fhid of 
tall wood four foot long beſide the kerf, and the billet three foot 
four inches, according to the Statutes of the 7 of Edw. 6. 7. and 
the 43 of 0. Eliz. 14. which ought alſo according to the ſame 
Statutes, whether round bodyed, half round, or quarter cleft, to be 
of a certain number of inches about, according as named or mark- 
ed of fo many CaF, .as may be ſeen particularly in the Szatutes at 
large. Which is all concerning Arts relating to Plants, except 
it ſhall be thought worthy notice, that they uſe ropes in this Coun- 


try, 
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try, made of the bark of the 7zlia femina folio minore , ſmall 
leav'd Lime or Linden tree, in ſome Countrys called Baz whence 
the ropes are allo called Baften ropes ; but of theſe no more, the 
Tree neither growing, nor the ropes being made in this County, but 
only uſed here. | 

120, Of Artsrelating to Brytes, I have met with none extra- 
ordinary concerning the winged Kingdom,but the new ſort of boxes, 
or Colony hives for Bees, firſt invented, I ſuppoſe, by the Right 
Reverend Father in God Zohn Wilkins, late Lord Biſhop of Che- 
fer ; notwithſtanding the pretenfions of Zobn Gedde Gent. and 
his ſeven years experience : for I find one of them ſet up in 
Wadham College Garden (where it ſtill remains) when the ſaid ac- 
compliſh'd Biſhop was Warden there above twenty years ſince. 
For Fiſh, I was ſhewed the model of a Net contrived by the in- 


_ genious Sir Anthony Cope, that ſeemed likely to catch all found 


within ſuch a compaſs. 

121, Relating to four footed Beaſts, the ingenious Richard 
Fermor of Tuſmore Eſq; ſhewed me a pretty contrivance to avoid 
the incumbrance of Oat tubs in Stables, eſpecially where they are 
any thing ſtreightned in their room, by letting the Oats down from 
a oft above, out of a veſſel like the Hopper of a Mil}, whence they 
fall into a ſquare pipe let into the wall, of about four inches diago- 
nal, which comgs down into a Cup-board alfo ſet into the wall, but 
with its end ſo near the bottom, that there ſhall never be above a 
gallon,or other defirable quantity in the cup-board at a time,which 
being taken away and niven to UC, another gallon preſently 
ſucceeds ; ſo that in the lower part of the Stable where the Horſes 
frand, there is not one inch of room taken up for the whole pro- 
viſion of Oats ; which contrivance has alſo this further conveni- 
ence, that by this motion the Oats are kept conſtantly ſweet (the 
taking away one gallon moving the whole maſs above) which laid 
up any otherwiſe in great quantities grow frequently muſty. 

122. The ſame ingenious Gentleman has alſo applyed the'ſame 
contrivance, with ſome little alteration, to the feeding of his Swine, 
which have conſtintly their meat from ſuch a veſſel like the hopper 
of a Mill placed over the fy, into which having put a certain 
quantity of beans, enough to fat ſo many Hogs, they continually 
deſcend to about half way down the fy in a large ſquare prpe, 


which then divides it ſelf into fix ſmaller ones, which terminate 
each 
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each of them ina ſmall zrough, no bigger than juſt to admit the 
noſe of a Hog, and come all of them with their ends ſo near the 
bottom. that there is never above a handful of beans or ſo, in each 
trough ata time, which taken away by the Hogs, there follow ſo 
many handfulls again, bur never more : to that having alſo drawn 
a ſmall Rivulet of water through the /ty, the daily trouble of /er- 
2ants waiting on them is not only ſaved (for they need never come 
near them till they know they are fat) but the Hogs themiſelves are 
alſo made hereby uncapable of ſpoiling a. bean, by trampling or 
piſſing amongſt them as in moſt other flies, they never having a- 
bove a handful at a time,and thoſe in a trough too {mall to admit 
any ſuch means of wafl. 

123. Hehas thoughts alſo of applying the ſame contrivance 
to the feeding of his Hounds ; and has made falls for Oxen, by 
ſpars of wood deſcending perpendicularly from the utmoſt rim 
of the rack, and nailing boards on them half way up before the 
Oxen, that they cannot ſpoil by trampling, or any other means, 
the leaſt fraw or graſs, all that go beſide their mouths falling ſtill 
within the boards nailed upon the pars, which when come to any 
quantity, 1s returned into the rack as ſweet and good, as when 
put thereat firſk,.. Which being matters of Architeurerelating to 
Beaſts, bring me next to treat, 

24. Of Artsthat reſpe& Mankind, and firſt pf Architeure, 
wherein we have many remarkable Curioſities, as well in the Coun- | 
try as Univerſity ; ſome whereof are of an inferior, others of a 
more Honorable rank and quality. Of the firſt ſort are ſeveral Mills 
that I have met with in this Counzy,ſcarce perhaps to be found elſ- 
where in England; ſuch is that at the ſame ingenious Mr. Fermors 
at Tuſmore, which with one horſe and man (who is carryed round 
as It were, in a Coach-box behind the horſe) performs at pleaſure 
theſe very many offices. Firſt, it grinds 4pples the common way 
for Cider. And ſecondly Wheat, which it /iſts at the ſame time in- 
to four different finenefſes. Thirdly Oats, which it cuts from the 
husk, and winnows from the chaff, making very good Oat-meal. 
And laſtly makes Muflard, which indeed is a meer curioſity. And 
all theſe it performs ſeverally, or together, according as defired. 

125. At Hanwell, inthe Park, there is alſo a Mill erefted by the 
ingenious Sir 4nthony Cope, of wonderful contrivance, where- 
with that great Virtuoſo did not only grind the Corn for his Houle, 

but 
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but with the ſame motion turned a very large Engine for cutting 
the hardeſt ſtone, after the manner of Lapidaries; and another 
for boaring of Guns : and theſe, as in the M31] at Tuſmore, either 
ſeyerally or all together, at pleaſure. 

126, To theſe add the Mills for making French Barly, ere&ed 
ſome years ſince upon the river near Caverſham, by one Mr. Bur- 
naby, but are now carryed on by one Mr. Nelthrop of London, 
Merchant : They are four in number, and differ from other Corr: 


pills chiefly in the following particulars. 1. In that they have 


always double tackling. 2. The ſtones not being the Cologne, bur 
ordinary white FFones ; which thirdly, are both of them cut the 


ſending way : and -fourthly, the upper /one or runner, hupg about a 


hands breadth diſtant from the /ower or bed fone, all6 called the 
Legier. They put inthe Corn, about half a buſhel at a time, not 
at the eye, but round the hoops at the ſides of theflones ; they ſtop 
the ſpout or tunnel, and let the Mill run juſt an hour, for if the 
Corn ſtay longer the heat will turn it ye//ow : then they let it out, 


and ſever the bran and flower from the Corn, and put it up again 


into another mill of the ſame kind, and let it run in the ſame man- 
ner another honr, and the work is finiſhed. 

127. Hither alſo muſt be referred the Mault Kills of Henly, ſo 
thriftily contrived, thatthe Xl holes are placed in the backs of 
their Kirchin Chimneys, ſo that drying their. mault with wood, the 
ſame fre ſerves for that, and all the other uſes of their Kitchins be- 
fide. To this place alſo belongs a ſort of 0a} made about thirty 
years fince by one Philips a Baker of Magdalen Pariſh Oxon, who 
having a very great 0ven, made it plain at the top and plaiſter'd 
it over, whereon laying mault., he dryed it with the ſame fre that 
heated his Owen for the bread, and thus made the beſt mault that 
Oxford afforded, and of neceflity the cheapeſt, for the fre coft 
him nothing. 1 have heard alſo of the ſame method nſed at Henly 
on the Thames ; and theſe, asſome have ventured to affert, gave 
the firſt hints to the /nvention of that ſort of Kills whereby they 
dry mault with coal ; but herein I dare not be too confident, not 
knowing of what ſtanding thoſe As are, otherwiſe the thing 
ſeems to be likely enough. 

128. Thns having run through thoſe of inferior rank, I come 
next to the remarkable cariofities of ArchiteAure in our moſt flately 


buildings, and that have a more immediate relation to mankind 
| LI than 
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than any before mentioned, whereof ſome are private, others 
publick; and: may both be confidered either in the whole or parts. 
Of private buildings, the moſt eminent in this County, are the 
Seats of the Right Honorable the Earl of Angleſey, Lord Privy 
Seal, at Blechington, the Earl of Clarendon at Cornbury, the Earl 
of Lichfield at Ditchley, the Earl of Rocheſter at 4dderbury, the 
Counteſs of Down at Iroxton, the Lord Viſcount Say and Seal at 
Broughton, the Lord Viſcount Falkland at Great Tew, the Lady 
Abergavenny at Sherbourn, the Lord Norreys (His Majeſties Lord 
Lieutenant of Oxford-fhire) at Ricot, the Lord Carrington at Led. 
wel, and of the Honorable Zames Herbert Eſq; at Tythrop 1n Oxford- 
ſhire, though of Kingsey Pariſh in the County of Buckingham. 

129, Whereunto might be added ſeveral Frufures of the mi-. 
nor Nobility, that ſhew a great deal either of paſt or preſent Ma- 
gnificence, ſuch as that of the Right Worſhipful Sir 4nthony Cope 
late of Hanwell, of Sir Zohn Copeat Bruern Abbey, Sir Tho. Spencer 
at Tarnton, Sir Tho, Chamberleyn at Northbrook, Sir Francis Wen- 
man at Thame-Park and Caſwel, Sir Tho. Cobb at Adderbury, Sir An- 
thony Creven at Caverſham, Sir William Glyn at Amerſden, Sir Ro- 
bert Zenkinſon at Walcot, Sir William Walter at Sareſden, Sir Thomas 
Penyſfion at Cornwel, Sir Compton Read at Shipton under Which- 
wood, Sir Fohn D'Oyly at Chiſlehampton, Sir Edward Norreys at 
Weſton on the green, Sir George Croke at WaterSoke, Sir Philip Har- 
court at Stanton Harcourt. - And of the worſhipful 7ho. Stonor at 
Watlington Park and Stonor, Eſq; Robert Dormer at Rouſham, Eſq; 
Richard Fermor at Tuſmore and Sommerton, Eſq; Zohn Stone at 
Brightwel, Eſq; Zohn Clerk at Aon Rowant, Eſq; Tho. Hoard at 
Coat, Eſq; Arthur Zones at Chaſleton, Eſq; Baſil Brookat. North-Afion, 
Eſq; and the ſeats of the Families of Mnolles at Rotherfield Grays, 
and Blount at Maple-Durham, Eſqs; To which add the Parſonage 
Houſe of the Refory of Chinner, little inferior to ſome of the 
aforementioned, either in greatneſs, commodiouſneſs, or elegancy of 
Building. 

130, And yet amongſt all theſe eminent private S:rudures, 
could I find nothing extraordinary in the whole : But in the parts, 
the Hitchin of the Right Worſhipful Sir Philip Harcourt Knight, 
of Stanton Harcourt, is ſo ſtrangely unuſual, that by way of Rid- 

| dhe one may truly call it, either a Kitchin within a Chimney, ora 
Hitchin without one ; for below it is nothing but a large fquare, 
| | and 
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and offangular above aſcending like a Tower, the fires being made 
againſt the walls, and the/moak climbing up them, without any 
tunnels or diſturbance to the Cooks ; which being ſtopped by a 
large conical roof at the top, goes out at loop-holes on every fide 
according as the wind its ; the Joop-holes at the fide next the wind 
being ſhut with falling doors, and theadverſe fide opened. 

131. Theſpacious Stazr-caſe at Blechington-houſe is alſo re- 
markable,not only for that it ſtands on an Area of 3o foot ſquare; 
but for its rarity too, it being not perhaps atall, at leaſt not eaſfic 
to be, met with amongſt the writers of ArchiteFure: wherefore, 
though I cannot approve of its conzrivance in all particulars, yet 
for the ſake of its magnificence, and variety from moſt, if not all 
others, 1 cannot in juſtice but afford-it a ſhort deſcription. 

132. It being placed therefore backward, oppoſite to the moſt 
honorable entrance of the Houſe, between two wings that extend 
themſelves beyond it, and the groſs of the Pile, you enter upon 
it having paſt by the hall, and other offices uſually placed by it, at 
the door-way A, Tab. 13. Fig. 4. and land upon the half pace 1, 
which together with the reff marked 2 3 4, 9c. are 6 foot : [quare: 
The foures in their natural order ſhew how you aſcend from one 
half pace to another, by aſcents of 7 ſteps, each about 5 inches ; 
deep, and near To inches ? broad : The half paces marked with 
the ſame figure lye on the ſame level, and therefore as 4 is the 
higheſt half pace in this firſt Scheme of it, fo it is the loweſt in the 


| ſecond, Tab. 13. Fig. 5. 


133. In whichalfo the order of the figures ſhews the manner 
of aſcent juſt as in the former, only it muſt be obſerved, that as 
the aſcent to the half pace 4 in the firſt Scheme, was ſuppoſe from 
Eafl and Weſt, ſo the aſcent higher from it in the ſecond, is to North 
and South ; Of which two Schemes placed alternatly over one an- 
other, the whole ftair-caſe is framed from bottom to top, which 
is eafily apprehended, if you but imagine the half pace 4 in the 
ſecond Scheme, to be placed over 4 in the firſt, and ſuch another 
frame as is delineated in the firſt Scheme to be placed on the ſe- 
cond: The Letters VV ſhew the vacancies that open a Proſpect 
from the top to the bottom of the whole fair-caſe, and abcd 
ſhew the places of the doors into the rooms at each corner of 
If, 

L1 2 134. In 
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134. In ſhort, this fair-caſe ſeems to be a compoſition of 4 
half-pace-open-newel'd fair-caſes, as may eafily be perceived by 
the fgures, 123, 123, 123, 123) and 567, 567, 567, 567, only 
communicating in the middle ; which indeed ſhews very magni- 
ficently, but has this inconvenience, that there 1s no paſſage from 
one 700m into another though on the ſame foor, without going up 
and down many ſteps ; as in Scheme the ſecond, if from a to þ, 
and ſo of the rooms of any of the other fides, you have no pyſ< 
ſage but from 6 to 7, and ſo down again to 6, 2. e. 14 ſteps. But 
is you are to go from corner to corner, as ſuppoſe from a to c, or 
b tod, vg vice werſa, whether you paſs round the fides, or over 
the middle half pace, you cannot do it, without aſcending and 
deſcending in all twenty eight ſteps. 

135. Of publick Buildings, the moſt eminent in che County 
are certainly thoſe of the Colleges and Halls, the Publick Schools, 
Library and Theater in the Univerſity of Oxford; of which yet in 
the whole I ſhall give no account, their magnificence and outward 
ArchiteFure being already ſufficiently ſhewn,by the exquiſite hand 
of Mr. David Loggan, C halcographer to the Univerſity, in his Cuts 
of them all lately ſer forth. It ſhall ſuffice me therefore to give 

\ a ſuccin@account. of ſome particular parts of them, whether in 
the //one or 7imber-work, ſcarce to be met with elſewhere, or 
known to few. 

136, Of the firſt ſort is the fat foor of flone over the paſlage 
between the Right Reverend the ProvofFfs Lodgings, and the Chap- 
' _ fel at Queens College, born up only by the ſide walls without any 
A pillar, though conſiſting of divers fones not reaching the walls, 
which yet indeed may very well be, finceas 1 am informed by the 
ſame Right Reverend Provoſt, and Biſhop of Lincoln, who pulled 
up the boards of the 700m above to view the curioſity ; the ſtones 

are all cuneoform, and laid like that they call fraight Arch-work, 

137. The Roof of Merton College Treaſury is alſo an odd piece 
of fone-work, being all made of Aſbler, yet ſlooping to an angle 

(only more acute than uſual) like 70ofs made of 7Zimber - It has, 
tis true within, three inequidiſtant arched ribs of fone that ſeem 
to ſupport the Fabrick, which is about 20 foot long, but the /lones 
not reaching from 716 to 71h, and ſeeming to be laid like common 

pavement both within and without, make many to wonder that it 


does not fall in: but the Fones being pretty thick, and cut as they 
call 
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call it, with an arching joint, muſt neceſſarily lye as firm (and for 
the very ſame reaſon) as thoſe at Queens College do, and ſo moſt 
certainly they would, were the arches quite removed. There is 
alſo much ſuch another roof over a little Oratory or Cbappel in the 
Church of North Leigh in this County. + 

138. Asfor arched roofs of ſtone, that of the Divinity Schoot 
is a fine plece of ArchiteFure ; and ſo is that of the ſtatsly Fair- 
caſe leading 1 into C hriF-Church great hall. The Phyſick garden gate 
i$2 Curious piece of ruftick rock-work.; and the Portch at St. Mries, 
the Univerſity Church, isa well contrived thing. And were it ngt 
improper amongſt theſe to mention a frufture of ſo inferior a qua- 


| lity, as New College houſe of Eaſement, commonly called the /ong- 


houſe,, 1 could not but note it as a ftupendious piece of building, it 
being ſo large and deep, that it has never been emptyed fince the 
foundation of the C ollege, which was above 3oo years fince, not 
is1t eyer like to want it, 


129. The Portico's on the Eaft and Weſt ſides of the New Qua- 


- drangle at St. Zobns College, built by the moſt Reverend Father in 


God, William Laud Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſupported with 
pillars of Blechington Marble, are well worthy notice ; and ſo is 
the Cloyſter at Magdalen College, the Buttereſles without being 
curiouſly adorned with Hieroglyphical Imagery. 

140. Theere& Southern declining Dial over 411 Souls College 
Chappd, is a neat piece of work, ſo curiouſly contrived by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, that though irſtand high, yet by the help of two 


half rays, and one whole one for every hour, one may [ee to a mi- 


nute what it 18 a clock, the minutes being depiged on the fides of 
the rays, 272. 15 oneach fide, and divided into fves 5 a diffe- 
rent charafer from the reſt. 

141. The Cylindrical Dyal in Corpus Chrifti College Quadrangle, 
ſet at right angles with the Horizon (the common ſedions whereof, 
with the hour circles (except the Meridian circle which divides it 
by the axis) as alſo the Aguinoial, are all ElJipfes) is a fine old 
piece of Gnomonicks ; of which no more, becauſe its Contriver 
Mr. Robert Heggs, Fellow of the College, has already written of it. 
And the Dials made upon a pile of Books on New College Mount, 
with Time ofthe top, exa&ly pointing out from what Quarter 
the wind blows, upon the 32 Points of the Compaſs, depied on 


4 Tradt. de Re is, Lib. 4. cap. 4. MS. in Biblioth, C.C.C. 
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a Cylinder of flone, is an ingenious contrivance. 

142. There are many lofty fpires about the Country as well ag 
City, built all of Free-flone, and of exquifite workmanſhip, ſuch 
as thoſe of Bampton, Witney, Burford, Bloxham, Spelsbury, Kidling- 
ton, 4c. but that which excels all the reſt 1s the ſpire of St, Mar? $ 
in Oxford, the Univerſity Church, the Battlements whereof were 
repaired, and thus thick ſet with Pinnacles as it now ſtands, by 
Dr. King Dean of Chrift Church, then Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity, afterwards Biſhop of London. 

143. For Towers, that of Merton College 1s a large well built 
. thing; and ſo is that of the Schools, but more remarkable, for 
that it is adorned on the inner fide next the Quadrangle, with all 
the orders of Pillars. But for a neat plain piece of work, that 
of Magdalen College excells all I have yet ſcen, adorned on the top 
with well proportion'd Pinnacles, ind within with-a moſt tunable 
ſweet ring of bells. 


Miraris Turrim epregiam ſacro re ſonantem. 


144. Amongſt curioſities in Timber-work,, we may reckon ſe- 
veral ſcreens in College Chappels; ſuch as that of Magdalen College, 
that of Cedar at Lincoln C ollege, and another At Corpus Chriſti now 
erefing, There is an Altar rail at 41l Souls College of curious 
workmanſhip, and to this place belongs the Tomb of St. Frideſ- 
wide, ſtill remaining at Chrif Church, the top whereof is wood, 
and a fine old piece of work : But not comparable to the Tomb 
of fair Roſamund at Godſiow, in the Chapter-houſe of the Nuns 
there, which according to the deſcription of Ranulph Higden 
{cems to have been alſoof wood, and of wonderful contrivance, 
ciſia ejuſdem puelle (ſays he, having ſpoken before of her death and 
Epitaph,and of the 4mour's between her and K. Henry the ſecond) 
vix bipedalis menſure, ſed mirabils architefure ibidem cernitur, wc. 
z.e. That her cheſt coffin or tomb was there to be ſeen, not above 
two foot long, or perhaps rather ſquare, but a ſtupendous piece 
of workmanſhip, in gua (ſays the ſame Author at the ſame place) 
confiictus Pugilum, geſtus animalium, wvolatus avium, ſaltus piſcium 
abſque hominis impulſu conſpiciuntur, i. e. where in might be ſeen 
the conf/idts of champions, the geſtures of animals,the hts of birds, 
with //bes leaping, and all done without the afliſtance of man, 


” Ranulphi Higden polyckron. Lib, 75.in Hen. 2, MS. fol. in Bib. Bod. 


145. By 
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145. By what means this was effeed; we are not informed by 
the afore-cited Author, but the Learned Thomas Allen M. A. of 
Glocefter-hall, thought it might be done by a ſort of Looking-glaſs, 
whole ſtruQure he found mentioned in an ancient MS, De Arcanis 
GW Secretis, with this Title, Speculum in quo uno viſu apparebimt 
mult# imagines moventes ſe, To be made thus, accipe pixidem bene 
profundam, & pone in fundo ejus ſpeculum commune, ſe. convexum, þ0- 
flea, wc. Take, ſays the Author, a deep box, and place in the bot- 
rom of it a common conveg glaſs, then take 6 or 7 other convex 
glaſſes of the ſame bigneſs, and ſcrape off the lead [plumbum is 
the word ] in the concave part with a knife ; where by the way the 
Author adviſes, that fince it 1s very hard to get the /ead clean off 
without breaking the glaſs, that Quick-ſitver be made uſe of, to a- 
noint the /ead to get it off. 

146. Theſe glaſſes when made clean, he otders to be put into 
the box, ſo agthey may ſtand obliquely in divers poſitions, in this 
manner : When the firſt glaſs is put in the bottom, the ſecond 
muſt be ſo put, that one fide of it muſt touch the firſt glaſs, and 
the oppoſite ſide be diſtant from 2 an inch, vw /ic (ſays he) oblique 
pones in pixide, Inthe top there muſt be put one cleanſed glaſs as 
the firſt, p/ain and not obliquely, ſo that nothing muſt be ſeen but 
the uppermoſt g/aſs, into which if you look, you ſhall ſee as many 
Images as glaſſes ; and if turned round, how one Image always 
ſtands ſtill in the middle, and the reſt run round it, as if they 
went about to dance. Of which contrivance, though I underſtand 
not ſome particulars, yet I thought fit to mention them,, becauſe 
they may poſſibly meet with a Reader that may, and tranſlate them 
t00 as well as I could, for the benefit of them all. As for thofe 
that have opportunity, and are deſirous of ſeeing the Latin Copy, 
they may find itin a 2i/ce/laneous MS. in Mr. Seldens Library *. For 
my part, all that I can add concerning it, is, that I have ſeen a 
ſort of Cabinets of this nature, that by the help of glaſſes placed 
obliquely have ſhdwn ſuch prety profpedts. 

147. The great bivalve wooden windows in the upper Gallery of 
the Theater, are ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that notwithſtanding 
their great weight, yet can never fink ſo as to be bronghr out of 

ſquare, as *tis uſual in ſuch windows, for the ron bars crofling them 
from fide to fide, not being ſet at right angles, but diagonallylike 


firuts 


"7 


* 49 MS. 79. in Biblioth. Selden. 
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fruts or braces, as in Tab. 13. Fig. 6. muſt neceſſarily bend or 
break before the window can fink. Nor are the round windows he- 
low unworthy conſideration, being contrived to admit air in foul 
weather, yet not one dropof rain ; for being opened and ſet oþ- 
liquely,as in Tab. 18. Fig. 7. it receives the rain withinat a, and 
caſts ir out again ath ; much lefs will it admit ram any ways when 
ſput, it cloſing within its frame at the top, and without it at the 
bottom. 

148, It was an excellent device, who ever firſt contrived it, of 
making fat floors or roofs of ſhort pieces of T imber, continued to 
a great bredth without either Arch work or Pillar to ſupport them, 
being ſuſtained only by the /ide walls and their own texture; for 
by this means many times the defe& of long timber, or miſtakts of 
Work-men, are ſupplyed and re&ified without any prejudice to the 
Building* Of this ſort of work we have an example in the Schools, 
in the floor of the uppermoſt room of the Tower, but to be ſeen 
only in the room underneath where the Records of the Univerſity 
lye. Thereis alſo a diagram of ſuch work in the Architefure i 
forth by Sebaſtian Serly*, tor which reaſon I think 1 ſhould ſcarce 
have mention'd it, but that the Reverend and Eearned Dr, Zohn 
Wallis, Savilian Profeſlor of Geometry here, was the firſt that de- 
monſtrated the reaſon of this work, and has given divers forms 
of it beſide the fore-mentioned, in his Book De Motu, whence 1 
have taken the diagrams, Tab. 13. Fig. 8,9,10, 11,12", to make 
them more publick ; upon the two frF whereof depend the three 
la/?, and all others of the kind what ever, whether made up of 
quadrats or oblong parallelograms, of which there are ſome other 
forms in the fore-cited Book De Motu, befide that engraven Fig. 
ro. conſiſting of great and ſmall Quadrats ; or Triangles alone, 
as Þig. 11. or mixt with Hexagons, as Fig. 12, to which Book 
I recommend the Reader for further ſatisfation concerning them, 

149. But of allthe fat foors having no Pillars to ſupport it, 
and whoſe main beams are made of divers pieces of 7imber, the 
moſt admirable 1s that of the Theater in Oxford, from fide wall to 
ſide wall 8o foot over one way, and 70 the other, whoſe Lockages 
being ſo quite different from any before mentioned, and in many 
other particulars perhaps not to be parallel'd in the World, I have 


taken care to repreſent an exa& draught of it, Zab. 14. Fig. 1. 
© Seb. Serlii Archite& Lib. 1, de Geom. cap. 1. * Wallifii Mechanica frve de Motu, Parte 3. de veite 
cp. 6. prop. 10. 
150, Where- 
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150. Whereina aa and b bb ſhew the walls of the Theater that 
ſupport this frame of timber, and the places of the pila/ters of the 
rail and ballifter round it ;\'ecc and ddd the leads and pipes let 
down:into the wall for opnneienas of water ; eee and fff the 
wall plate or lintel, and places of its joints: 288 the girders of 
the ſemi circle, each ſupported; by a King piece or Crown poft cut off 
athþþ, and fcrewed into. the binding beam ii i ; which is ſom- 
what different from the reſt of the binding beams kk. III, mmm; 
# nf, having ſeveral prick-pofts let irito;/it at 0990, befide the 
King-poſts that ſupport this'and the reft;at;ppppp, we. The Let- 
ters. 9 9 q ſhew the purlines between the binding beams, not ſet right 
againſt one another becauſe of room'to'turn the ſcrews whereby 
they are faſtened, and 7777 two dragon' (perhaps'rather Trigon) 
heams or braces Hing under the joiſts 55.55 55, We. the true lengths 
and diſtances whereof, and: of all other ou of timber and places 
whatever, are all ſhewn by the ſcale Fig 

151. And ſoare the /ergthsand Ad of the ſeveral pieces 

of zimber ſet over this fat floor, ſuch as'the principal-rafters 2 ttt, 
the; Crown po/ts or King pieces uuun, the prick poſts: w ww, braces 
or punchons x xx, by all which ogether the binding beams, girders, 
Joifts, vc. are all held up as: 1t were by an Arch above, as in'7ab. 
_ 14. Fig. 3. which is the' whole band of Timber that ſtands next 
the. ſemi circle, having prick pos and different Jockages from the 
reſt of the four bands, as is ſufficiently repreſented by one half of 
one of them, Tab. 14. Fig:g.. i »- 

152, Which is all 1 think wer be ſaid concerning this fine 
piece of Timber-work., only that there'are croſs braces between the 
middle Crown poſts as they-ratid in a line from the front tothe ſc- 
micircle, as is repreſented Tab. 14. Fig.5,. mark'd with theletters 
113 y both here, and as they ſtand Fig.r. And that it was con- 

_ trived by our Engliſh Vitruvize, the Right Worſhipful and Learn- 
ed Sir ChriFophber Wren, and worked - by Richard Frogley an able 
Carpenter ; and both ths, and the Fone-mork too, at the ſole charge 
of the moſt Reverend Father in God Gilbert, by. Divine Provi- 
dence, Lord Arch-Biſhop of, Canterbury, Primat of all England, 
and Metropolitan, 'who finiſhing, and having endowed it with a 
competent E/atefor its reparations for ever, It is like to ſtanda 
moſt magnificent and laſting, monument of his Graces Muniticence, 
and favor of good Learning to all poſterity. 

M m . = 4). .T$Zo . There 
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153. There are ſeveral other roofs in this Univerſity alſo well 
worth the noting, whereof ſome are fat or under-pitched, as the 
roof of the great Hall at C hrift Church College, and the roofs of the 
Chappels and Halls at Magdalen College and New College ; others 
due proportion'd, or over-pitched, ſach 28 at Feſus, Wadbam, Corpus 
Chriſti, Exeter, and Oriel Colleges ; which yet having 'nothing'ex- 
* traordinary either in their contrivance or workmanſhip, 1 paſs 
them by, and proceed nexr, 4 610 

154, To ſome remarkable pieces of Painting that we have here 
at Oxon; amongſt which (to-omit the deformation of a C ſars head 
fo be ſeen in the Schools, brought into ſhape by a metalline Cylin- 
der, and ſeveral others of the kind at Sir Anthony Copes ; and thar 
Painting itſelf was firſt brought into England by Venerable Bede of 
this Univerſity *) 1 take the Painting of the Theater to be well 
worth examination : for ini imitation'of the Zheaters of the anci- 
ent Greeks and Romans, which were too large to be covered "with 
lead or tile, ſo this by the Painting of the flat roof within, is repre- 
ſented open : and as they ſtretched a cordage from Pilafter to Pila- 
fer, upon which they ſtrained a covering of cloth, to prote& the 
people from the injuries of the weather, ſo here is a cord-molding 
ovilded, that reaches croſs and croſs the houſe both in length and 
bredth, which ſupporteth a great reddiſh Drapery, ſuppoſed to 
have covered the roof, but now furl'd up by the Gernii round about 
the Houſe toward the walls, which diſcovereth the open Air, and 
maketh way for the deſcent of the Arts and Sciences, that are con- 
grepgated ina circle of clouds, to whoſe aſſembly Truth deſcends, 
as being ſollicited,and implored by them all. 

155, Forjoy of this Feſtival ſome other Genii ſport about 
the Clouds, with their Fefoons of Flowers and Lawrels, and pre- 
paretheir garlands of Lawrels and Rofes, viz. Honor and Pleaſure 
for the great Jovers and fudents of thoſe Arts: and that this afem- 
bly might be perfeRly happy, their great enemies and diſturbers, 
Envy, Rapin, and Brutality, are by. the Genii of their oppoſice Vir- 
rues, viz. Prudence, Fortitude, and Eloquence, driven from the ſocie- 
ty, and thrown down head-long from the Clouds: The report of 
the afembly of the one, and the expulſion of the other, being pro- 
claimed through the open and ſerene Air, by ſome other of the 
Genii, who blowing their antick Trumpets, divide themſclyes into 


the ſeveral Quarters of the World, Hitherto in groſs. 
” Vid.Comment. an Carmen. Phaleuctum, Joh. Seldeni, before Hoptons Concordance of Years. 


156, More 
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156, More particularly the circle of Figures conſiſts firſtof 
Theology,, with her Book with: ſever: ſeals, imploringthe aſiſrance 
of Truth for the unfolding of it. COmher left hand is the Mojai- 
cal Law-wailed, with the Tables of ſtone, to which ſhe points 
with her ron nd. On her right. hand is the Goſpel, with the Croſs 
inone hand, and a Chalice in the other, In the ſame diviſion 
over the Moſaicat Law is Hiſtory, holding up her Pen as dedicating 
it to Truth, andan attending Genius with feveral fragments of old 
Writing, from which ſhe collefs her Hiftory into her Book : On 
the other fide, near the Goſpel, is Divine Poefy with her Harp of Da- 
vids faſhion, 

157. Inthe triangle on the right hand of the Goſpel, is alſo 
Logick in a poſture of arguing ; and in another on the left hand of 
the Moſaical Law, is Muſick with her antick Lyre, having a Pen in 
her hand, and paper of muſick, notes on. her knee, with a Genius 

on her right hand @little within the partition of Theology) play- 
ing ona flute, being the emblem of the moſt ancient muſick; and 
on the left (but within the partition for Phyfeck) Dramatich, Poeſy, 
with a 9/zor repreſenting Comedy, a bloody dagger for Tragedy, and 
the reed pipe for Paſtoral. | 

158. 1n the ſquare on the right fide of the Circle, is Law, with 
her ruling /cepter, accompanied with Records, Patents, and Evi- 
dences on the one ſide; and on the other with Rhetorick: by theſe 
is an attending Genizs with the ſcales of Fuffice ; and a figure with 
a Palm branch, the emblem of reward for virtuous afFions « and the 
Roman F aſces, the marks of Payer and Puniſbment. Printing, with 
aCaſe of Letters in one hand, and a Form ready ſet 1 in the other, 
and. by her ſeveral ſheets hanging asa drying. + 

159, On theleft fide the Circle oppofite to Law 1s Phoſeck, hold- 
ing the knotty /laff of Eſculapins, with a ſerpent winding abour it : 
The Botaniſi imploring the affiftance of Truth in the right under- 
ftanding of the nature of her Plants; ChymiStry with a Retort in 
her hands: and Chyrurgery preparing her ſelf to finiſh the di 

ſefiing of a head, which hath che brain already opened, and held 
before her by one of the Genz:. 

160. On the other fide of the circle oppofite to Theology, in 
three /qnares are the Mathematical ſciences (depending on demonſtra- 
tion, as the other on Faith) in the firſt of which is Aſtronomy with 
the Celefial globe, Geography with the rerreftrial, together with 

M m 2 three 
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three attending Genii ; having Arithmetick. in the ſquare on one 
hand, with a paper of figures ; Optick with the Perſpefive-glaſs ; 

Geometry with a pair of compaſſes in her left, and a Table with Geo- 
metrical figures in it, in her right hand: And in the ſquare on the 
other hand, Architefure embracing the capitel of a column, with 
compaſſes, and the norma or ſquare lying by her ; and a workman 
holding another ſquare in one hand and a plumb-line in the other. 

161. In the midſt of theſe ſquares and triangles (as deſcending 
from above) is the figure of 7ruth ſiting on a cloud, in one hand 
holding a Palm- branch (the emblem of Vidory) in the other the Sun, 
whoſe brightneſs enlightens the whole circle of fgures, and is ſo 
bright, that 1 it ſeems to hide the face of her ſe/f to the ſpefators be- 
low. 

162. Over the entrance of the front of the Theater are three 
figures tumbling down ; firſt Envy with her ſnaky hairs, ſquint eyes, 
hags breafts, pale venomous complexion, firong butugly limbs, and ri- 
vel'd 5kin, frighted from above by the ſight of the ſhield of Pal- 
Izs, with the corgons head in it, againſt which ſhe oppoſes her 
fnaky treſſes,but her fall is ſo precipitous, that ſhe has no command 
of her arms. 

x 63, Then Repine with her fiery eyes,grinning teeth,ſharp twangs, 
her hands imbrewed in blood, holding a bloody dagger in one hand, 
in the other a burning Flambeau, with theſe [nfiruments threatning 
the deſtruQion of Learning, and all its habitations, but is over- 
come and ſo prevented by a Herculean Genius, or Power, Next that 
is repreſented brutiſh ſcoffing /gnorance, indecvoring to vilifie and 
contemn what ſhe underftands not, which is charmed by a Mer- 
curial Genius with his Caduceus, Which is the ſum of what is 
deſigned by the painting of the Zheater, for the moſt part thus de- 
ſcribed by William Soper M. A. of Wadham College, after of Hart 
Hall, only with ſome few additions and neceſſary alterations, 

164. Beſide thepainting of the Theater, there are other fine 
preces perhaps as well worthy notice, ſuch are the Reſurrefions at 
Magdalen and All-ſouls Colleges, both of Fullers work ; though 
the latter indeed be ſomwhat defaced. The written Pifure of his 
Majeſty King Charles the firſt, in St. Zobns College Library, taking 
up the whole Book of Pſalms in the Engliſh tongue ; and the writ- 
ten Picture of King Zames, and the Arms of England (as now 
born) taking up the whole Book of Pſalms in the Latin, in the 
hands 
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hands of Mr. Moorhead Reftor of Bucknel, : arepretty curioſities, 
and much admired. 

165. And ſois the Cat cainted: over one of che compartments i In- 
cluding the Arms of the Univerſity, in the South fide of the pal- 
lery at the Schools, for her looking direQly upon all her Beholders, 
on what fide ſoever they place themſelves ; which common, yet 
ſurprizing effe& of the Painters Art, is cauſed, ſays the ingenious 
Honoratus F aber *, in all Pifures whatever of this nature, . by their 
turning the noſe to one fide and the eyes to the other ; whence it 
comes to paſs that ſuch PiFures ſeem to look to the right fide, be- 
cauſe indeed the eyes are turned that way ; and to the left in like 


manner, becauſe the point of the ngſe is turned to the left : where 


by the way he alſo notes, thar 'tis neceffary that all ſuch piFures be 
drawn on flat tables, ſo that the'Beholder perceive not that the eyes 
of thepidure are turned contrary to the noſe ; which he muſt needs 


. do if the gyes of the portrait were convex, concluding, that no 


figure can be made in Rilievo thus to look every way. 

166, To this place” alſo belongs the Invention of drawing pi- 
ures by Microſcopical glaſſes by Sir ChriFopher Wren?, and the [n- 
vention of Mr. Bird Stone-Cutter or Carver of Oxford, of fink- 
ing a colour a conſiderable depth intothe body of poliſh'd white 
marble, by application of it to the out-fide only, ſo that the ſame 
Figures delineated without, ſhall be as perfely repreſented with- 
in, deeper or ſhallower, according as he continues his applica- 
tion to the ſurface a longer or ſhorter while*. And if we may 
take in Etching, which is painting in Copper, there 1s a very cu- 
rious and ſpeedy way alfo invented,by the ſo often mentioned Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren *. And which borders ſtill on theſe, in the Sta- 
tuaries Trade, we can ſhew two excellent preces of Art, in the Sta- 
tues of Braſs of King Charles the firſt, and his Queen Henrietta, 
placed in the Niches over the gates of the new Quadrangle 1 in Saint 
fohn Baptiſt College Oxon, 

167. In ſome other Trades yet inferior to theſe, there have 
been made alſo confiderable Inventions and Improvements, ſuch as 
that of weaving /#Ik flockings, firſt invented by one Mr. William 
Lee M. A. of this Univerſity, who being marryed and poor, and 
obſerving how much pains his #7 fe took in knitting a pajr of SFock- 


\n  Hmarati Fabri Traf, de Homine, Lib. 2. pr OTON nem. 7 | Hiſtory of the Royal Soakitin Part. 
2, Mars finem. * Philoſoph. Tranſat, Namb. 4 © Hiſt, of the Royal Society, Part. 2- ſub finem, 


ings, 
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ings, put himſelf on thinking of a nearer way : whereupon ha: 
ving obſerved the contrivance of the flizches by. unravelling a 
Focking, he defigned a Loom accordingly, which ſucceeded ſo 
. well, that (with bur ſmall altorarion) It remains the fame to this 
very day. 

168. And 'tis confidently vouched, that ths Engine for eut- 
ting of handles of Knives, we commonly buy cut into thoſe ya- 
rions floures,was firſt inventedand prafticed here in Oxford by Tho- 
mas Piercea Cutter, whoſe Apprentice now praCtices the fame 477 

in London: But not with fo much accuracy: as Robert 4lder ano- 
ther Cutler of Oxford,who only by obſervance of the others work, 

and long ſtady, atlaſt found it out alſo, and hath improved i 
much : which twolaſt, as1 am informed, are.the only two per- 
fons that can do this in England, perhaps I may fay ith* World, 
Nor can I paſs by the Invention in the Coopers Trade, of making 
barrels without hoops, whereof 1 found a ſpecimen in St. Ebbs 
Pariſh Oxon. though 1 know the [nvention belongs to another 
place, of which more when come thither. 

169, For Improvements, "tis certain that the. Blanketing trade 
of Witney is advanced to that height that go place comes near it ; 
ſome 1 know attribute a great part of the excellency of theſe 
Blankets to the abflerſroe nitrous water of the River Windruſh where- 
with they are ſcoured, as was mentioned before, cap..2. 5. 12. 
but others there are agam that rather think they owe it to a pecu- 
liar way of looſe ſpinning the people have hereabout, perhaps they 
may both concur tot : However it be, tis plain they are eſfteem- 
ed ſofar beyond all others, that this place has engroſled the whole 
trade of the Nation for this Commodity; in fo much that the wool 

firfor their nſe, which is chiefly fel! wooll (off from Sheep-skins) 
centers here from ſome of the furthermoſd parts of the: Kingdom, 
viz. from Rumney-marſh, Canterbury, Colchefler, Norwich, Exeter, 
Leiceſter, Northampton, Coventry, Huntington, 4c. of which the 
Blanketers, whereof there are at leaſt threeſcore inthis Town, that 
amongſt them have at leaſt 150 Looms, employing near 3000 poor 
people, from children of eight years old, to decrepit o/d age, do 
work out above a hundred packs of wool per week. 

170. This Fell wool they ſeparate into five or fix ſorts, VIZ, 
long fell wooll, head wooll, bay wool, ordinary, middle, and tail wooll : 
nan fell wooll they ſend to Wells, Taunton, Tiverton, Wc. for ma- 

king 
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king worfled ſtockings ; of head wool and bay wool, they make the 
blankets of 12, 11, and 10 quarters broad,and ſomtimes ſend it.}f 
it bear a good price, to HKederminfter for making their Stuffs, and 
to Eveſham, Parſhore, wc. for making yarn Fockings ; or into Eſſex 
for making Bays, whence one ſort of them I ſuppoſe is called bay 
wool: of the ordinary and middle they make blankets of 8 and 7 
quarters broad ; and of theſe mixt with the courſer locks of 5-4 
wooll, a ſort of ſtuff they call Duffields (which if finer than ofdis 
nary,they make too of fleece wooll) of which Duffields and blankets 
conſiſts the chief Trade of Witney, 

171, Theſe Duffelds, ſo called from a Town in Brabant, whete 
the zrade of them firſt began (whence it came to Colcheſter, Brain + 
try, Wc. and fo to Witney) otherwiſe called bags, and by-the Mer 
chants, trucking cloth ; they make in pieces of about 30 yards long, 


and one yard 3 broad, and dye them redor blue, which are the co- 


fours beſt pleaſe the Indians of Virginia and New England, wich - 
whom the Merchants truck them for Bever, and other Furs of ſe- 
veral Beaſts, (9c. the uſe they have for them is to apparel them« 
ſelves with them, their manner being to tear them into gowns of a- 
bout two yards long, thruſting their arms through two holes made 
for that purpoſe, and ſo wrapping the Teſt abour them as we out 
looſe Coats. Our Merchants have abuſed them for many years with 
ſo falſe colours, that they will not hold their gloſs above a months 
wear ; bur there is an ingenious perſon of Witney that has improved 
chem much of late, by fixing upon them a rrue blue dye, having 
an eye of red, whereof as ſoon as the [ndians ſhall be made ſenfi- 
ble, and the diſturbances now amongft them over, no doubt the 


rradk in thoſe will be much advanced again. 
I 72, Of their beſt tail wool they make the blankets of 6 quar- 


' ters broad, commonly called cuts, which ferve Sea-men for their 


Hammocs, and of their worſt they make Wednel for Collar-makers, 
wrappers tO pack their blanckets in, and tilt-cloths for Barge-men. 
They ſend all the ſorts of Duffields and Blankets weekly in waggons 
up to London, which returnladen with fell wooll from Leaden-hall, 
and Barnaly-freet1 in Southwark, whether 'tis brought for this pur- 
poſe from moſt places above-mention'd ; Oxford-ſbire and the ad- 
jacent Connries being not able to fupply them. 

173. There arealfoin this Town a great many Fel/-mongers, 


out of whom at the neighboring Town of Bampton, there ariſes 
an-* 
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another conſiderable trade, the F ell-mongers ſheep-skins, after 
dreſſed and frained;, being here made into wares , Vi, Zackets, 
Breeches, Leither linings, Wc.. which they chiefly vent into Berk- 
ſpire, VVilt ſpire, and Dorſet ſpire, no Town in England having a 
trade like it in that ſort of ware. 

174. Which two trades of the Towns of VVitney and Bampton, 
are the moſt eminent, that are-too, the moſt peculiar of this Coun- 
ty. : The Maulting trade of Oxfordand Henly on Thames, "tis true 
are conſiderable, and Burford has been famous time out of mind 
for the making of Saddles; and ſo has Oxford had the reputation 
of the beſt Gloves and Knives, of-any place in Englapd ; buttheſe 
trades being not peculiar tothe places where they ate oratlifed, [ 
therefore paſs them: by without further notice. 

175. Butthe Starch trade of Oxford, *though indeed it be not 
great, yet being-prafticed in few places, and the method known 
to fewer how it is made, its diſcovery perhaps may be acceptable 
to ſome,. 1 ſhall. not therefore ſtick to give a ſhort account of it. 
Let them know therefore, that the ſubſtance we commonly call 
Starch, notwithſtanding its pure whiteneſs, 1s made of the ſhorteſt 
and worſt bran that they make in the Meal ſhops, worſe than that - 
they ſell to Carriers to feed their Horſes ; This they ſteep in a water 
prepared for that purpoſe (by a ſolution at firſt of Roch-Alum, a- 
bout a pound to a Hogshead, which will laſt for ever after) for ten 
or fourteen days in great zubs ; then *tis taken and waſhed through 
alarge Oſter basket oyer three other tubs, the ſower water of the ſe- 
cond tub waſhing it into the frft ; and the ſower water of the third, 
into the ſecond; and elear water from the Pump waſhing it into 
the third. 

176, Whereby the way It ak be nated, that only Pump ma- 
ter will ſerve the turn to give it this laſt ,vaſding, and continue 
the waters ſowerneſs for ever afrer, by reaſon I ſuppoſe of the in- 
cifive particles of ſalt to be found in moſt'Pump waters (which are 
plain-from their not taking: /oap) that areapt ro work upon and 
ſeparate the fineſt Hower yer ſticking to the bran, (notwithſtanding 
the mill and freve) which at laſt becomes Farch. 

177. What remains in the basket at laſt after the three waſhings, 
is thrown upon the dung-hill, which, as they have found of late, 
becomes a very good manure for meddqw: land, and ſhould there- 
fore have been mentioned in-the 70 $.'of this Chapter, amongſt 

the 
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che uncommon manures. And the fine flower thus waſhed from the 
bran, 1s let ſtand again in its own water for about a week, then be= 
ing all ſetled at the bottom, it is ſtirred up again and freſh Pump 
water added, and ſtrained from its ſmalleſt bran through a Lawn 
ſieve ; which done, they permit it to ſettle apain, which it does 
in one day, and then they draw off the water from it all to a ſmall 
matter - then ſtanding two days more, it at laſt becomes ſo fixt, 
that with a burchen broom they ſweep the water left at the top, 
(which is a ſlimy kind of matter) up and down upon it to cleanſe 
it fromfilth, and then pouring it cff, they waſh its ſurface yet 
cleaner, by daſhingupon it a bucket of fair Pump water. 

198. Which done, they then cut it out of the tubs in great 
picoes with ſharp zrowels, and box it up in troughs, having holes 
in the bottom to drain the water from it, always puting wet cloths 
between the wood and it, for the more commodious taking it out 
of the troughs again to dry, which they do within a day; laying 
it firſt on cold bricks for about two days, which ſuck away a great 
deal of moiFure fromiit, andafter over a Bakers oven four or five 
days together, which «vill dry it ſufficiently, if mtended only to 
be ground to powder for hair,as it is chiefly here ; but if intended 


to be ſold a8 arch, they then uſe a /ove to give it the farch. grain, 


whith the oyen will not do. - 

179, From the inferior, I proceed to the fuperior Arts and Sei- 
ences, and others inſtrumental to them, for in theſe too, there 
have beet many nventions and. Inprovements made in this Univer- 


' fty,” In enumeration whereof, if we bepin ſo low as the vety 


Elements of Speech; weſhall find that the Reverend and Learned 


Dr, Wallis, Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry were, firſt obſerved and 
| diſcovered the Phyſical or: Mechanical formation of- all ſounds in 


Speech, ' as plainly appears fromhis Treatiſede Loguela, prefix'd 
to his 'Grammar for the Englifo Tongue, firſt pabliſh'd in the 


Yeat 1653, 


x 80. In purſuance whereof, healſo found out a way whereby 


he hack taught dumbiperſons (who wete therefore dumb becauſe 


deaf Y'\ not only to anderftand whar rhey read, and' by writing to 
expreſs. their minds, -bat alſo'ro peak and read intelligibly, ac- 
cording to direQions for the' arrificial-poſition and motion of the 
Organs of Specch, and thereby alſo affiſted others who have ſpoken 


pay lmgerfeftlp.” Of- which no more, there being a particular 
Nn account 
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account given by binſelf in our Engliſh Philoſophical TranſaAtions, 
of Fuly 18. 1670®. 

1 $1, I know that the Right Reverend Father in God Fohn Wil- 
kins, late Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, hath alſo laid down the diſtin& 
manner of forming all ſounds in Speech, and ſhewed in Sculpture 
which letters are Labial, Lingual, Naſal, vc. and how the Epiglot- 
tis, Larynx, Aſtera Arteria, and Oeſophagus, conduce to them, 

' Since him, in the Year 1669. the Reverend and Ingenious }7l- 
liam Holder D.D. publiſh'd an Efay of Inquiry into the Natural 
Produ&ion of Letters, together with an Appendix to inſtru per- 
ſons deaf and dumb ©. Yet whether either of theſe, with advan- 
tageof what Dr. Wallis did before, have with more accuracy of 
judgment performed the ſame, I dare not by any means take up- 
on me to determine. 


182. Theſame Dr. Walls hath alſo, with great ſagacity, de- 


ciphered many things written in Cyphers, of very intricate” and 


perplext contrivance, beyond what hath been known to have been. 


done by any other, whereof there be Examples of many in a 
MS. Book, of his, reſerved in the Archives of the Bodleyan Li- 
brary. 

183. Add hereunto the ingenious /nvention of a Univerſal Cha- 
rater, or Philoſophical Language, firſt contrived hereat Oxford by 
Mr. George DalgarnoM. A, who in the Year 1656. endeavoring 
co improve the Art of Short-hand beyond what others had done, 
by expreſling the auxiliary Particles of the Fngliſh Language, by 
diſtin& points and places about the radical or integral words, after 
the manner that *tis done by prefixes and ſuffixes in the Hebrew ; 
found at laſt that there was no way to diſtinguiſh the affixed points 
which he intended to be uſed really, from thoſe uſed before in the 
common way of Short-hand (where not only the Capital Chara- 
fer, but points about it were Alphabetical) but by making theprin- 
cipal C haraeer it ſelf, to which they were to be acceſſary, not Al- 
þhabetical but real. 

I 84. Thus having formed Tables both of Integrals and Parti- 
cles, to be expreſſed by ſingle Charaders, he perceived at length, 
that he was gone unawares further. than ever he intended, having 
not only improved the Art of Short-hand, but alſo diſcovered a 
real Charafter equally applicable to all Languages : And after he 


b Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 61. * Philoſoph. Tranſat.Nwmnb. 47. 4 
| ha 
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had purſued the defign of a dumb CharaQer a conſiderable time, 
at laſt he perceived that it would naturally reſolve it ſelf into a 
Language, having this advantage over any Character, that we 
may uſe our known Alphabet to expreſs it, whereas in a Charafer 
the fgures muſt be new, At length having digeſted his whole con- 
trivance into a Synopſes, he communicated it to ſeveral Learned 
Men, whoſeapprobation and certificates procured him good en- 
couragement ; but he met with no Man that took ſo much pains 
to underftand the Novelty, or ſo zealous to have it finiſhed and 
come abroad, as the Reverend and Learned Dr. Zobn Wilkins late 
Lord Biſhop of Chefter, then the worthy Warden of Wadhani 
College. 

185, The laſt thing he attempted-in his Tables, was the re- 
ducing the ſpecies of Natural Bodies to the rules of Art, the rea- 
{on of which delay, was becauſe he perceived that they occurred 
but ſeldom in common diſcourſe, and that there was but little 
Grammatical difficulty about them, . though in number they much 
excelled all the other ſimple notions, which make the body of a 
Language : His judgment then being, and as far as f can perceive, 
ſtill remaining unſhaken, notwithſtanding what has been done 
fince, that from a few general words allowed to be radical, the 
names of the inferior ſpecies ſhould be made off by compoſition, ad- 
ding to the general and radical word, one, or ſomtimes more ſuch 
words taken from the Table of Accidents as might deſcribe the in- 
tended ſpecies, and difference it from. all others, and ſomtimes 
alſo to allow Periphraſes. 

186. Andthis [nflitution, as he takes it to be grounded upon 
nature and neceſſity, as appears more or leſs inall Languages, fo he 
thinks it approved by the higheſt Examples that ever Art was : For 
God Himſelf named the firſt Man, though a ſingle Individual, not 
by a word of afr/?, but ſecond inſlitution ; and 4dam as a: pertect 
Philoſopher imitating his Maker, named all living Creatures not by 
words of a firs inſtitution, antecedently infignificatiye, but 'by 
ſuch as by an antecedent inſtitution, might be apt to exprels ſoni+ 
thing of their nature, for otherwiſe the common opinion of Di- 
vines that Adam gave names to the Creatures according to their na» 


tures, would be abſurd, 
187. Which In/titution he takes alſo to have this further ih 


vantage, that the name of any ſingle ſpecies may be known with- 
Nn 2 out 
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out obliging the Learner to carry in his memory all the Predica- 

' mental Series of its fellow Species; ſo that names of common uſe 
may be known, paſling by others that are notſo, which to Learn- 
ers is as great an encouragement, as the obtruding things not ne- 
ceflary is a diſcouragement to them. According to this Inftitu- 
tion, he publiſhed a Specimen called Ars Signorum, in the Year 
1660. containing but 500 Radicals, all the Particles being brought 
from the Radicals by which they are reſolved ; every Radical, ex- 
cept the genera intermedia being Monoſyllables, and all things elſe 
being made off from theſe by compoſition, which 1s allowed here in 
its fulleſt latitude, OQuidlibet cum quolibet pro renata, provided the 
ſemple terms looſe nor change nothing of ſignification, by compoſs- 
HON, 

1388. But the Reverend and Learned Dr. Zobn Wilkins, who 
throughly underſtood and commended his /abors in the former 
part of the work, thinking perhaps that this way of compoſition 
would produce too long words, or that the various conceptions of 
Men, muſt needs cauſe different compoſitions and deſcriptions of the 
ſame things, and thence unavoidably bring miſunderſtandings 
(which yet Mr. Dalgarno thought might be avoided by ſtating of 
notions and a colletion of Formula's) did not approve of this [n- 

flitution ; declaring his judgment to be, that all the ſpecies of Na- 
tural Bodies (according as he owns, was ſuggeſted to him by that 
moſt learned and excellent perſon Dr. Seth Ward, the preſent Bi- 
ſhop of Salzbury * ) ought to be provided for as Radicals, by a 
regular enumeration of them according to the Theories of the 


Schools. | 
1 89. Nordid he approve of his reje&ion of a CharaFer, fince 


a graceful one might be contrived more proper for Brachygraphy, 
and equally convenient for many Nations, with the common 41- 
phabet : Nor of his bringing the Particles from the Radicals by 
which they are reſolved ; judging perhaps their compoſetion, be- 
fide the reducing ſome of them handſomly, more troubleſom than 
that, of learning a ſmall, yet ſufficient number of them diſpoſed 
regularly in ſchemes, and noted with ſmaller Charaffers than thoſe 
of [ntegrals. All which may be colle&ed from the learned Eſſay to- 
wards a real Charader, or Philoſophical Language, put forth by that 
highly ingenious perſon then Dean of Rippon, 21. 1668. 


* Eſſay towards a Real Character, in the Epiſtle to the Reader. 
190, In 
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190, In which, though *tis true the number of Radicals are N 

near 3000, yet are they ſo ordered by the help of a natural method, 
that they may be more eafily learned and remembred than 1000 
words otherwiſe diſpoſed of, upon which account they may be 
reckoned butas tooo, For the Signa (they are ſo methodical- 
ly contrived) they may be all learned inleſs than an hour, were 
they twice as many ; the difficulry therefore muſt be in the ſigna- 
ta, but theſe being drawn up in ſchemes, ſo that one notion will 
clearly depend upon another, they ſeem to be a perfe& artificial 
memory, rather than require any help to be remembred. Not- 
withſtanding it leavesa large ſcope, enough for derivation and com- 
poſition, as may be ſeen by the Tables, where ſeveral words, though 
no Synonoma's toit, may be made off from a Primitive, as Queen, 
Crown, Scepter, Throne, from the Radical | King]; and ſo from the 
Primitive, | ſheep] are made off, ram, ewe, lamb, weather, mutton, 
bleat, fold, flock,, ſhepherd, &yc. which compoſitions are clear, 
though the greateſt difficulty of the Language conſiſts in theſe. 

191. YetlT ſhall not offer to determine which of theſe is to be 

preferr'd, leaving that wholly to the Readers judgment, who may 
conſult both Treatiſes: It being ſufficient for me, that a Univerſal 
 Charafer and Philoſophical Language can be no more reckoned a- 
 mongſt the Deſiderata of Learning, and that the defett was firſt 
ſupplyed here at Oxford ; the Contrivances of both being firſt 
founded here, and both grounded upon rational and ſolid princi- 
ples, with greater advantages of facility, than can be believed 
poſſible to any that have not made tryal. And this 1s all con- 
cerning Letters and Language, but that Zohn Baſnstoke alſo an Ox- 
ford man, Figuras Gracorum numerales in Angliam portavit,  ea- 
rum notitiam ſuis familiaribus ſignificauit, de quibus figuris hoc maxi- 
me admirandum, quod unica ? figurd quilibet numerus [1 ognificatur, quod 
non eft in Latino vel in Algoriſmo ©. 

192, In Logick the ſubtile Zohannes Duns Scotus, F ellow of Mer- 
ton College, was the Father of the Se of the Reals; and his 
Scholar © Gulielmus Occham, ſomtimes falſly printed Holran, of 
the ſame Houſe, Father of the Se& of the Nominals, betwixt whom 
as the ſtory goes, there falling out a hot Diſpute (Scotus being 
then Dean of the College, and Occham a Bachelor Fellow) where- 

4 Matth. Paris, Hiſt. 4ngl. is Anno 1252- pag. 835. Edit. Watſiana. *© Vid. Jk Lelandi Col- 


lefFanca de Viris Tf ibs, . 
in 
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in though the /atter is ſaid to have obtained the better, yer being 
but an inferior, at parting ſubmitted himſelf with the reſt of the 
Bachelors to the Dean in this form, Domine quid faciemus, as it 
were begging puniſhment for their boldneſs in arguing; to whom 
Scotus returning this anfwer, te, vs facite guid vultis. They forth- 
with brake open the Buttery and Fitchin doors, taking all they 
could meet with, making merry with it all night: Which, *tis 
ſaid, gave occafion to their obſerving the ſame diverſion to this 
very day, whenever the Dean keeps the Bachelors at Diſputations 
cill twelve at night, which- they now commonly call a Black 
night. 

193. Rogerus Swiſet, alias Swinſbead, of the ſame College, was 
the firſt Contriver of the 4rt Calculatory in diſputation, wherein 
ſays the Learned Selden, Multiplicatis particulis negativis & traje- 
&zs per eſe, wo non eſſe, Calculo (which was Beans and Peas) opus 
erat, quoties erat diſputandum *. Bur others who have conſulted 
more of his Forks than I ſuppoſe Mr. Selden ever did, rather think 
this 4rt Calculatory, to be ſome way he had to determine the pro- 
portions of matters capable of proportion or degrees, ſuch as afion, 
motion, reaction, intenſion, remiſſion, Wc. whereof the Reader, if he 
think it worth while, may further ſatisfie himſelf from his Print- 
ed Works ; ſuch as his /ntroduforium in Calculationem, his Calcu- 
lationes cum Oueſt. de Reaftione, his Treatiſes de intenſione Uo remiſſi- 
one, maximo G& minimo ; to which add, M. Baſſani Politi, Introdu- 
Forium inCalculationes Swiſſet, moſt of which, if not all, are in 
Merton College Library. 

194. The ſame Roger Swiſet found out many things in Mathe- 
maticks, which no body found before him, 4 perpauci poft eum jam 
Inventa comprehendere valuerunt, ſays Pitſeus of him f, And the 
Honorable Robert Dudley of Chriſt Church College Oxon (made Duke 
by the Emperor®, with the Title of Northumberland here in En- 
gland, whereof he fanfied himſelf wrongfully deprived) contri- 
'ved many Engines and Mathematical Inſiruments not known be- 
fore, now in the poſlefſion of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, to whoſe 
 AnceFFors he applyed himſelf in his diſcontent, by whom he was 
Tuccor'd and highly valued for his great Learning, and with whom 
his Children now remain to this day in Wealth and Honor, retain- 


bs Vid. Comment. in Carmen Phaleucium, Joh. Seldeni, before Hoptons Concordanceof Years. * /id. 
Pirſei Relationes Hiſt. de rebus Angl. preſertim de Scriptoribus in An. 1 350, © Hiſt. &+ Antiquitates 'Unj- 
verſitatis Oxon. per Anthonium a Wood, 7b. 2. pag. 275. : 

Ing 
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ing the Titles of Dukes of Northumberland and Earls of Warwick 
and LeicefFer ; which Titles others ſay, and perhaps more right- 
ly too, were conferred on them by the Pope, in whoſe Quarrel 
they were pretended atleaſt to have been loſt *. 

195. Of later years the highly ingenious Sir C hriftopher Wren, 
in the year 1668, firſt found out a Fraight line equal to a Cycloid 
and the parts thereof, as is clearly made appear in his behalf by 
the Right Honorable and Learned, the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, 
Chancellor to Her Majeſty, and Preſident of the Royal Society; and 
the Reverend and Learned Dr. Fohn Wallzs*. The ſame Right Wor- 
ſhipful and very learned Perſon Sir ChriFopher Wren, found out 
alſo ſeveral new Geometrical Bodjes,that ariſe by the application of 
two Cylinders and one Lenticular Body, fit for grinding one ano- 
ther ; by whoſe mutual attrition will neceſſarily be produced a Co- 
noides Hyperbolicum, and two Cylindroidea Hyperbolica ; The En- 
gine whereby this may be done being repreſented in Sculpture in 
our Philoſophical Tranſafions, and deſigned for grinding Hyperbo- 
lical glaſſes *. Heallſo firſt obſerved that aplain ſtraight edged Chi- 
fel, ſet any way obliquely to a Cylinder of wood, did neceſſarily 
torn it into a Cylindroides Hyperbolicum C onvexo-concavum, the ſe- 
yeral ſections whereof are accuratly demonſtrated by the Reverend 
and Learned Dr. Z0hnWallzs our Engliſh Archimedes ', 

196. The ſame Dr. Zobn Walls, Savilian Profeſſor of Geome- 
try in this Univerſity, inthe year 1656. publiſhed his new method 
called his Arithmetick of Infinites, for the more expedite and ef- 
fe&ual enquiry into the Quadrature of Curvilinear figures, or 0+ 
ther difficult Problems in Geometry ; and therein, amongſt other 
things Cat the Scholium of his 38: Propoſition) ſhewd the way of 
comparing Fraight and crooked lines, which'gave occafion to Mr. 


William Neil (in purſuance thereof) in the year 1657. to find ont 


(the firſt of any Man) a ftraight line equal to a Curve, of which 
we have an account in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions of Novemb.17. 
1673". 

ih The ſame Reverend and Learned Dr. Zohn Wallis, a- 
monglt his other numerous and new Performances in Arithmetick 
and Geometry, firſt demonſtrated the impoſibility of {quaring the 
Circle, Arithmetically, according to any way of nctation yet ge- 


® Ex Ttinerario Joh. Bargrave S. T. P. (5 Prebend. Eccleſie Chriſti Cant. MS penes ſeipſum. ' Philoſoph. 
Tranſat, Numb. 98. * bid. Numb. 53. Walhſti Mechanica, five de Motu,part. 3 de Calculo Centri gra- 


Vitatis, cap. 5. Prop. 32. ® Philoſoph. Tranſact- Num. 98. 
nerally 
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nerally received ®, and what kind of new notation muſt be intro- 
duced to expreſs it, with divers methods of ſquaring the C ircle, 
Ellipfis, and Hyperbole, ſo far as the nature of Numbers will bear, 
having apply'd his method of [nfinites in order thereunto ; as alſo 
for reQifying of Curve-lines, plaining of Curve-ſurfaces, {quaring 
of innumerable ſorts of Curve-lined figures, plain and folid (a- 
mongſt which area multitude of fgures of infinite length, and þ- 
nite content) determining their Centers of Gravity, and other ac- 
 Cidents. | | Les 

* 198. He has alſo adjuſted the ſtrength of percuſſions and reflexi. 
ons (or repercuſſions) and other motions to Geometrical meaſures, 
deduced from principles of Elaſticity ; and. has eſtimated the ar- 
zificial force acquired in all ſorts of Mechanick Engins, deduced 
from our common principle of the Reciprocation of Srength and 
_ time; with many other improvements of Arithmetick, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mechanicks, and other parts of Mathematicks, in his 
Arithmetick of Infinites, his Treatiſe of the Cycloid, with that ad- 
joyned of the refification of Curves ; his Treatiſe of Motion, and 
other his Printed Works. PROT DO. 

199. In Muck (which is 4rithmetick adorned with: ſounds) 
to paſs by a Harpſechord that I met with at Sir Tho. Penyſftons with 
Cats-gut ſtrings. It hath been lately obſerved here at Oxford, that 
though Yio or Lute ſtrings rightly tuned do. afte& one another, 
yet moſt of them do it not in all places alike, as has till now been 
ſuppoſed: for if the lefler of two 0Faves be touched with the 
hand or bow, each half of the greater will anſwer it, *but will 
ſtand ſtill in the middle; and if the greater of the two Ofaves be 
touched on either of its halves, all the Jeſſer will anſwer it, but if 
rouched on the middle, the leſſer will not ſtir any where at all. So 
if che /efer ſtring of two ffths be touched onieither of irs halves, 
each third part of the greater will anſwer it, 'but if on the middle 
they will not ſtir ; and if the greater of two ffths be tonched on ci- 
ther of its thirds, each half of the leſſer will anſwer it, bur if in 
the diviſions they will nor ſtir : and ſo of twelfths, fifreenths, wc. 

200. Which Phenomena I ſhall always gratefully acknowledge 
were firſt diſcovered to me by the ingenious' Thomas Pipot B, A. 
and Fellow of Wadham College, which have alſo been obſerved for 
about theſe two years,by the no leſs ingenious William Noble M. A. - 


® Vid. Aritkmeticam Infinitorum, Prop, 199, cum Scholio ſequ. 
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of Merton College : The ſolution whereof inall their Caſes, as te- 
ceived from the learned and accurate hand of the Reverend Nar- 
ciſus Marſh D. D. and Principal of St, Alban Hall, one of the moſt 
cordial Encouragers of this Deſign, take as followeth : which 
though ſo exquiſitely done, that it ſeems not capable of much ad- 
dition or amendment, yet he modeſtly will have called but a ſhort 
Eſsay touching the (eſteemed) Sympathy between Lute or Vio! 
ſtrings. 

201, Wherein he firſt lays it down as a Poſtulatum, that if two 
Lute or Viol ſtrings be rightly tuned, the one being touched with 
the hand or bow, the other will anſwer, or tremble at its motion, 
which holds alſo in ſome meaſure in Wire ſtrings ; and between 0r- 
gan pipes and Viol Frings, but not between Wire and Viol ftrings. 
For the clearer ſolution of which Phenomenon in all its caſes, he has 
laid down theſe two following Principles. 


Princip. 1. Zhat rings which are Uniſons are of the ſame, or a 
proportionable length, bigneſs, and tenſion ; ſo that by how much 
any firing is longer than other, czteris paribus, by ſo much 
ſmaller, or more tended ; and by how much bigger, by ſo much 
ſhorter or more tended muſl it be, to render them Uniſons, w® 
will appear in the following Caſes. Whereunto he premiſeth, 


That in Frings moved by an equal force, through a like medium, 
the difference of motion does ariſe from the difference of magni- 
tude and tenſ1on, wherefore (the force and medium being alike) he 
Premiſeth 1. That /trings of the ſame cize move equally faſt, 
becauſe they cut the Air with the ſame facility. Hence 
2. That the greater any Fring is in diameter (or circumfe- 
rence) the /lower it moves (and on the contrary) becauſe it 
finds the greater reſiſtance in the Air, 
/3. That /trings of the ſame /ength and tenſion move to the ſame 
diſtance, becauſe they have the ſame compaſsto play. Hence 
4. That the longer, or leſs tended, any ring is, the farther it 
moves (and on the contrary) becauſe of the greater com- 
paſs it can fetch. 
| Whence he infers this C oncluſic Jon, 
I © That (in Frings moved through the ſame medium) the ſwiftneſs of 
motion does ariſe from the greater force, and leſs cize or bigneſs 5 
the compaſs of vibration, from the greater lerigth (or force) and 
Oo leſs 


\ 
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leſs tenſion 3 and the quickneſs or frequency of vibration, from the 
greater or ſwifter motion, and Jeſs compals. 

202. This premiſed, he proceeds to his firſt Hypotheſis, and 
ſhews., thatif AB and C D, Tab. 15. Fig.1. beequal in length, 
as in Viol firings, what ſounds and vibrations they will produce ac- 
cording to their different bigneſs and zen/ton in the following 
Caſes. 

Caf. 1. Let AB=(Ci.e. beequalto)C D, Tab.rs. Fig.r. have 

the ſame cize and tenſron, and be touched with an equal force, 
they will vibrate to equal diſtances EG=[H (per premiſſam 3) 
inthe ſame time (per pram. 1.) whereby ſtriking the Air in- 
to alike arches, or arches of equal circles, with the ſame briſk- 
neſs, and alike quick or frequent returns of their vibrations, 
they will produce the ſame ſound, and ſo be unifons, 1 to 1 
vibration. 

Caſe 2. Let A B=CD, Fig. 1. have the ſame cize and a greater 
tenſion, *twill with the ſame force, vibrate proportionably to 
aleſs diſtance (per premiſ. 4.) in a ſhorter time (per prem.1.) 
as, if double the tenſion, to half the diſtance EF=!EG or 
{ K, in half the time; ſtriking the arr into an arch of a great- 
er circle (and that ſo much the greater, as AB is a chord of 
fewer degrees to AGB, the leſs) which doing briſk and 
ſmartly with a quick return, becauſe of the little compaſs it 
fetches, *twill beget a ſound ſo much the more acute, as its: 
vibrations (are ſhorter, and thereby) come thicker and oft- 
ner ; 2z.e. of double the acuteneſs, or an upper ofave to C 
D 2 to 1 vibration. | 

* Caſ. 3. Let AB=CD, Tab. 15. Fig. 2. have a greater cizeand 
the ſame zen/ion, it will with the ſame force, vibrate to the 
ſame diffance E G=L1 kf (per prem. 3.) but in a longer time 
proportionably (per prem. 2.) as, if it be double in diame- 
ter (and ſo in circumference, i. e. quadruple in bulk) in twice 
the zime ; ſtriking a Note ſo much the more grave, as its vi- 
brations return ſlower and ſeldomer, and are thereby fewer, 
z.e. twice as grave, oranunder ofaveto C D, 1 to 2 vibra- | 
tions. 

Caf. 4. Let A BEC D Fig. 2. have as mnch greater a cize as 


tenſion, it will, with an equal force, vibrate to a leſs diſtance 
pro- 
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proportionably .; as if double the cize and zenſjon, to half 
the diflance E F=, E & or [K in the ſame time (per Caf. 2. 
3-) and ſo keeping touch in their vibrations, they will ſtrike 
uniſons 1 to 1 vibration, 

Caf. 5. Let AB=CD Fig. 2. have as much greater cize as leſs 
tenſion, twill with the ſame force vibrate to a greater diffance 
proportionably, in a time greater in a duplicat proportion ; | 
as if double the cize, and but half the zenſion, ro double the 
diflance E H=2 E G or 1 F, in quadruple the time (per Col. 
2.0 3.) and ſo will ſtrike an under diſdiapaſon or 15* to C 
D, 1 to 4 vibrations; as on the contrary C D to A B an up- 
per,.4 to 1 wvibr. 


Where by the way he gives notice, that when he ſpeaks of ſtrings 

(of a different cize) being moved by the ſame or an equal force 

(which isalſo to be underſtood in all the following caſes where not 

expreſt) that he means it that way their gravity does propend, 

viz, downward in thoſe that are Horizontally ſtreined, left their | 

proper gravity might be thought to cauſe a difference. 
203. Thus having abſolved his #r/? Hypotheſis concerning Frings 

of equal length, he proceeds to his ſecond, and ſhews that if 

ABandC D, Fig. 3. beunequal in length, as in moſt Lute-ftrings, a 

what vibrations and ſounds they will produce, according to their 

different cizes and zenſion alſo in the following Caſes. 


Caſe 1. Let AB> (. e. belonger than) C D, Tab. 15. Fig. 3. 
have the ſame cize and ten/ron, it will with an equal force, 

_ vibrate proportionably to a greater diffance (per pram. 4...) 

in a greater time (per pram. 1.) as if twice as long to double 

the diſtance, LN=2 LM: For AL, LN::CL. LM. (4 AN. 
CM.:NL. ML. [per 4. 6. Euc.) ergo Arch. AN=Arc, CMD) | 

and that in twice the time ; ſtriking the air into an arch of a 

circle of double the Radius; by which double ſlower re- 

turn of its vibrations,”twill produce a ſound twice as grave, 

or an. under offave to CD. 1 to 2 vibrations. 

/ Caf. 2. LerAB>CD Fig. 3. have the ſame cize, and a tenſion 
as much preater as *tis longer, *twill with an equal force, v1 - 
brate to the ſame diſtance LM (per prem.4. vel per Caf. 1. Hyp. 

2. GCaſc2, Hyp.x.) in the lame time (Fer prem. 1.) ftriking | 


+ the air (with alike briſkneſs) into an arch of a circle, fo 
Oo 2 much 
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much greater proportionably, as CD is the chord of fewer 
degrees, and ſo will produce alike ſounds or uniſons, 1 to x 
vibration. 

Caf. 3. Let AB> CD, Fig. 3. have the ſame cize and a zenſon 
as much Jeſs, as 'tis longer ; *twill vibrate to a diflance, and 
in a time greater ina duplicate proportion (Per prem. 4.49 1. 
vel per Caf. 1: Hyp. 2. G Caſ.2. Hyp.1.) as, if being double, 
it has but half the zen/7on to quadruple the diſtance LO=4 LM 
in quadruple the ime, and ſo will produce 2 ſound 4 times 
as grave, or an under diſdiapaſon to CD 1 to 4 wibr. 

Caſ. 4: Let AB> CD, Tab. 15. Fig. 4. havea cizeas much 
greater as *tis longer, and the ſame tenſion. *rwill vibrate to 
a greater diffance proportionably (per prem.4. vel per Cal. 1. 
Hyp. 2._) in a time greater in a duplicate proportion (per prem. 
2. vel per Caf. 3. Hyp.1.) as if double in length and cize, to 
double the diſtance PR=2 PO in quadruple the time; and fo 
will ſtrike an under diſdiapaſon or 15 ro CD. x to 4 vibr, 

Caf. 5. Let AB'> CD, Tab. 15. Fig. 5. have a cize as much 
leſs as *tis longer, and the ſame tenſion ; *twill with the ſame 
force, vibrate to a greater diſtance proportionably (per prem. 
4. vel Caf. 1, Hyp. 2.) as if twice as long to double the 4di- 
ſtance T X=2 TV, in the ſame time (per prem.2..) and ſo keep- 
ing pace in their vibrations will ſtrike yniſons, 1 to 1. vibr. 

Caf. 6. Let AB'> CD, Fig. 4. have both cizeand zenſion as much 
greater as *tis longer, *twill vibrate to the ſame diSfance PO. 
(per prem.4. vel Caſ.2. Hyp. 2.) in a longer time proportion- 
ably (perprem. 2.) as if double the cize, in twice the time, 
and ſo will ſtrike an under oFave, 1 to 2 vibrations. 

Caſ. 7. Let AB> CD, Fig.s. have both cize and tenſion as 
much /eſs, as *tis longer ; *twill vibrate to a diſtance greater 
in a duplicate proportion (per. Caf. 3. Hyp. 2.) in a time pro- 
portionably greater (Per prem. 2.) as if double the length, 
it has but half the cizeand zenſron, to quadruple the diſtance 
T1=4aTV in twice the time,and ſo will ſtrike an under oave 
I tO 2 wvibr, 

Caf. 8. Let AB> CD, Fig. 4. have a cize as much preater, and 
a tenſion as much leſs as 'tis longer ; *twill vibrate to a diſtance 
greater in a duplicate proportion (per Caf. 3. Hyp. 2.) ina 
time greater ina zriplicate proportion (per pram, 2.) as if dou- 

ble 
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| lei in length and cize, and but half ſo much tended, to qua- 
| druple the diffance PS—4 PO in ottnple the time; and ſo 
will ſtrike an under 2riſdiapaſon, or a 22%, x to 8. vid 

Caf. 9 Let AB > CD, Fj ig. 5. hayea cize as much /e/s, and a ten- 
ſon as much greater as *tis longer ; *twill vibrate to the ſame 
diflance TV (per Caf. 2. Hyp. 2.) in atime proportionably leſs 

(per prem. 2. vel Caf. 3. Hyp. 1.) as if half the cize in half 
the time; and thereby will ſtrike an upper _— 2 tOn 
vibr, 


All which Caſes, may be thus briefly expreſſed (putting 7 for Ten- 


fron, D for mg C ze or Diameter, and L for the length of the Fring:) * 


ſuppoſing 3 --=I to be the acuteneſs of the ſound propoſed (to 


which you cothilare the reſt) the acuteneſs in the other caſes com- . 


pared co it, will be in the proportions following reſpeUively. 


Cafe I. 2, y % &. — 
Hypoth. T. (5 —_=4 E 0 T 1 2T — BR: — | 
LeD| |." 1x0 5” jaaD 3 aan nn 
co OE -N A. Cu / 
Hyp 0th, 2. nn 2T_ == 31/4 D =7 a 
e215D | 7% 21zxD * 2mpD ** 2p * ain 3 
6 ”; 8 9 
ST. i. 1 9 Ek 25” > SY 
21z3D '* 21zaid * 21Sb—. | 2rins © 


The reaſon of which manner of expreſſion, depends on this ; 
that (in Proportions expreſſed after the manner of Frafions ) 
increaſing that above the line, doth increaſe the value (and ſo doth 


the increaſe of Tenſion, increaſe the acuteneſs :) But increaſing that 


under the line, doth diminiſh the walue (and ſo doth the increaſe of 
the length, and the increaſe of the cize, diminiſh the acuteneſs) in the 
ſame proportion. Which may ſerve for a brief ———— of the 
whole. 

By which may be judged of, all other more mixt or compound 
Caſes, which are infinite, according to the divers unequal pro- 
portions, of length, bigneſs, and tenſion ; but being all made out 
of, or founded on theſe, they will all hold true in Analogy to 
them. 

204. From many of . which Caſes 'tis plain and eafie, chat the 


ſympathy and conſent of ſtrings lies not wholly in their like tenſion 
and 
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and formation of pores, as was ſuppoſed S. 24. of the firſt Cha- 
pter of this Book, Whence alſo *tis equally cafie to make theſe 
three following lations. 

I, That /trings agreeing in either /ength, hen or tenſion, can 
be made wnifons but four ways. 1. If they be of the ſame 
length, bigneſs, and tenſion (per Caſ.1. Hyp.1.) 2.Ofthe ſame 
length, and one a cize and tenſon equally oreater than the o- 
ther (per Caſ.4.Hyp.1..) 3. Of the ſame cize, and one a length 
and tenſion equally greater (per Caf. 2. Hyp.2.) 4. Of the 
ſame zenſron, and one as much longer as 'tis Jeſs (per Caf. 5. 
Hyp. 2.) and after the ſame manner when they diſagree in 
all zbree, as will be obvious to the conſidering ; Wherefore 
uniſons are always frings of the ſame, or a proportionable 
length, bigneſs, and tenſion. 

Thar uniſons may be moved by the ſame force, in the ſame 

time ; or being moved by the ſame or an equal force, will 

vibrate in the ſame time ; as is manifeſt in the fore-mention-. 

ed Caſes, to whichall others bear Analogy 

3. That oaves being moved by the ſame or an equal force, the 
upper will vibrate in half the zime, that the under does, or 
twice to its once (er Caf. 2 GW 3. Hyp.1. Uo Caf. 1,6, 7, w 
9. Hyp. 2.) wherefore they can by no force be made to vj- 
brate together ; for as much as the ſame fring (being of the 
ſame length and tenſion) always vibrates in the ſame time; a 
oreater force only making it fly out to a greater dif/ance, or 
fetch a greater compaſs in its vibrations, and thereby move 

(but not vibrate) faſter, per Concluſ. po8F Premiſſas. And 

the ſame is verified concerning all other Nozes. 


205. Having done with his fr/? Principle, with the Hypotheſes, 
and ſeveral Caſes attending it, the ſame Reverend and Learned 
Dr. N. M. proceeds to his ſecond Principle, viz. That all tuned 
firings either are or conſ;/t of uniſons, which will plainly appear from 
the diviſion of the Monochord; where, 


1. Uniſons areas AB to BC, Fig. 6.1to1 part, or vibration, per 
{llationem1. & 2. 

2. A Diapaſon or Ofdaves,as BCto CD, Fig. 7. 1 to 2 UVniſons, or 
2 to I Vibrat. per [Ilat. 3. 

3. A Diapente, or perfe& fifths, as CD to DE, i Fig. 8. 2t0 3 
Uniſons, or 3 to 2 wvibrat. 4. A 
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4. A Diateſſeron, or fourths, as DEtoEF, Fig. g. 3 to 4 Vni- 
ſons, or 4 to 3 vibrat. 

5. A Ditone, or greater thirds, as EF to FG, Fig. 10. 4 to5 
Uniſons, or 5 to 4 vibrat. 

6. A Semiditone, or lefler thirds, as FG to GH, Fig. n. 5 to 6 
Uniſons, or 6 to5 vibrat. 

7. A Diapaſon with a Diapente, or twelfths, as IK to AL, 

Fig. 12. 1to3 Uniſons, or 3 to I vibrat. 

. A Diſdiapaſon or fifteenths, as MN to NO, Fig. 13. 1 to4U- 

niſons, or 4 to 1 vibrat. 

And ſo for the reſt, whereof the chief may be expeſe on one 

line, Fg. 14. 


_ 


1 AB, AC. or AC, CG | 
Or AD, AG. Are <8. | 
| AC. AD, or AE. AG. Oo | 
AD. AE. 4. : 
AE. AF - 4a | 
AÞ. AG, ml. 
Where! AD. AF * 
AC, AF, IO, 
| AB. AD, or AB, BE, 
| [de AC. AG. 
| AB. AE. or AB. i - | 
or AB.CG. 5" 
AB. AF, or AB. BG. 17. 
TAB, AG. 19, 


206. And thus much for his Principles, whence he goes on to 
ſome ſpecial or particular Propoſitions, in order to demonſtrate the 
late obſerved Phenomena, which immediatly follow. 


Prop. 1. If two ſtrings be tuned Uniſons AB. BC. Fig. 6, and 
either be touched with the hand or bow, the other will anſwer it, 
by trembling at its motion. 


For the Air being put into an arched figure and motion by te firing 
that is touched, rolls away to the other, which finding of a /eng2h, 
bioneſs, and tenſion, that are the ſame, or proportionable (per 1/- 


lat. 1.)it Wh (by the force 1t received from the touched SFring) 
imprints 
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imprints both fgure and motion into it, in the firſt Caſe (per Caf x, 
Hyp. 1. Princ. 1.) orelſe communicates its motion only, in the ſe- 
cond, (per 1Ilat. 2.) whereby the next undulation of Air, fromthe 
touched /fring, taking it juſt at its return, and in like manner the 
conſequent ones, and moving it as before, they 'continue their 


vibrations together, paſſtbus aquis, 0. E.D. 


Prop. 2. If the leſſer of two Oftaves BC, be touched Fig, 7, 
each half of the greater C2, 2D will anſwer it, themiddle 2 
flanding fill ; which he thus demonſtrates. 


About CD wrap looſly 3 narrow ſtrips of paper, one in the middle 
2, the other betwixt C2 and 2D (exemp.gr. in p and 9) then with 
the finger or bow ſtrike BC, or any part of it, and you will ſee the 
papers inþg, dance and play up and down and about the ſtring, 
*twixt C2 and 2D, but that in 2 ſtand ſtill. Whence it is evident, 
that CD moves in its two halves, by two diſtin motions. Which 
he thinks eccafioned by the arched Airs, ruſhing with the force of 
BC againſt all CD, and moveing it ſomwhat forward out of its 
place; but finding it of a diſproportionate /engtb, bigneſs, and 
zen/ion, to be excited by ſo quick vibrations, as may correſpond 
with thoſe of BC, and the undulations whereinto they ſtrike the 
Air (by which alone it cauſes any ſtring to vibrate) per lat, 3. 
the ſecond undulation of the Air from BC meets CD juſt ac its re- 
curn (CD's vibrations to BC's, and the Airs undulations cauſed 
thereby, being as 1to 2) whereby it is beat back, and rebounds 
from 2 towards BC, when the third undulation from BC occurring, 
forces it forward again ; whereupon (not being able to moye 
backward nor forward) the undulations break and roll away to 
each fide, towards Cand D. Which parts C2. 2 D being Uniſons 
to BC, per Princip. 2. it eafily moves them per Prop. 1. and ſo, 
(though Des Cartes denys it ?) they apparently vibrate in þ g (vid. 
Fig. 15.) by two diſtin motions, 0: E. D. 


Prop. 3. {f the greater of two Oftaves CD be toucht on either of 
its balves C2. 2D. all the leſſer will anſwer it, but if on the 
middle 2 it will flir no where. Which is thus demonſtrated. 


Abour BC, Fig.7. wrap looſly one firip of paper, then with the 
finger or bow, ftrike CD on either half, C2 or 2 D, and you will ſee 


* Des Cartes Mu/. Comp. Þ- 5. h 
ne 
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the paper dance and play as before, and that in all parts of BC 
alike ; but if you ſtrike it onthe middle 2, the paper will not ſtir. 
The reaſon whereof ſeems to be, that C2. 2D being Uniſons to 
BC, per Princip. 2. if either be touched, BC will anſwer it, per 
Prop. 1. But CD having a diſprogerionats length, bigneſs : and ten- 
fron to BC : if touched in 2 (whereby the whole ring is equally 
moved) i it cannot affett it, by reaſon of their different vibrations ; 
25 In the former Propofp tion, 0. E. D. 

Note that this, and (eſpecially) the following Xxochiidinis 
muſt be tryed curiouſly by a gentle touch of the ring (only fo 
hard as to make the papers move) and that with a bow rather than 
 thefinger : For if CD be touched boldly in 2 (with the fnger he 
means, not the bow) by reaſon of the ſtrong motion communica- 
ted to its parts (and happily divided there, which perhaps may be 
the cauſe too, why,if you ſtrike it with the bow in 2, it ſends forth 
forth a ſcreaking broken ſound) BC will tremble, but with a mo- 
tion nothing ſo brisk , as when touched with but half the As any 
 whereelle, 


Prop. 4. If the leſſer of two Fifths, CD Fig. 8. be Yiniched or 
either of its halves C2. 2D, each third part of the greater D 
XR, XZ, ZE, will anſwer it, but if in the middle 2 they will 
not ſtir, Which will plainly appear, 


By laying papers as before, on 7, x, 3, 2, v, if then you ſtrike CD 
'0n C2 or 2D, you'l ſee. the papers on t, 3, v, frisk and daunce, 
while thoſe on x and z ſtand ſtill, but if you ſtrike it on 2 none 
will move. DemonFratio eadem eff cum ſuperioribus, for C2: 2D are 
UVniſons, and CD an 0Aave, to DX, XZ, ZE, per Princ. 2. 

If it be demanded, wherefore DZ or XE (which are Uniſons 
ro CD per Princip.2. ) do not vibrate when it is touched in 2. He 
anſwers, if DZ, then by the ſame reaſon XE alſo,and ſo XZ would 
at the ſame time be moved by contrary motions, as in Fi ig. 1 6. 


(. E. A. 


Prop. 5. If the greater of two fifths DE be touched, Fig. 8 on 
either of its thirds DX, XZ, ZE, each balf of the leſer C2. 
2D,will anſwer it : but if in the diviſions X Z,they will not fir. 


Experimentum vy demonſtratio inſtituuntur ut ſupra, DX, XZ, ZE, be- 
' Ing Uniſons to C2, 2D, and ofaves to CD, per Princip. 2. 
Pp Ni 
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If it be askt, why, when DE is toucht on Xor Z, whereby the 
conterminous parts ſeem principally to be moved, CD does not 
vibrate, which is Vniſon to it. He anſwers, that if all CD could 
tremble, then beating the Air back again on DE, it would at once 
ſhake DZ and XE (Unifons to CD) as in the former Propoſ. Q.E,A. 


Prop. 6. If the leſſer of two twelfths IK, Fig. 12. be touched, 
each third part of the greater, K a, ab, bL, will move; but 
in the diviſions, a b ſtand fiill, On the contrary, if the 
greater be touched on its parts, Ka,ab, b L, all the leſs will 
tremble; but if on the divifions ab, it will not fiir. 


Experimentum & Demonſtratio ut ante, 1K being a Uniſon to Ka, ab, 
b L, per Princip. 2. 


Prop. 7. If the leſſer of two fifteenths, MN Fig. 13. be touched, 
the greater will move inall its quarters N c, c4,4d,dO, 
but not in their diviſions, c 4d. On the contrary, if the 
greater be touched on either of its quarters Nc, c 4, 4d,d O, 
all the teſs will move; butif on the diviſions c 4 d, it will 
ftand till. 


Experimentum 4&y demonſtratio inſlituuntur ut ſupra. MMN being 
 Uniſonto Nc, c4,4 4, d O, per Princip. 2. 
207. Thus having cleared the late obſerved Phenomena men- 
tioned above in 5$. 199. he infers the following Corollaries. 
I, That all Conſonancy (or Sympathetick motion of ſtrings ) 
1s made by Uniſons, that is, x moves 1, and not 1. 2, or 2.3, 
Wc. as appears from the fore-going Propoſitions. Hence 
. That each ſtring at the due touch of another, will tremble in 
as many places as it containg Vniſensthereunto, whether to 
the whole or its parts. So a lower offave in 2, each half be- 
ing Uniſon to the higher ; a lower fifth in three, and the 
higher in two, they being as 3 Uniſons to 2, Wc. Hence 
3. Thatall tuned frings whatever (whether thirds,fourths,ffths, 
fixths, wc.) will anſwer each other more or leſs, at the due 
touch of their Correſpondents : But the tremor or vibration 
in ſome of them being made in many places ar the ſamertime 
(according to the number of the Uniſons, per Corol. 2.) and 
therefore not great, where the part moved is but ſhort (per 


Caf. 1, Hyp. 2. Princ. 1.) it cannot always be diſcerned by 
the 


? ba. 
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by the ſenſe, but follows by a parity of reaſon ; contrary to 
what Des Cartes® afferts, that ſuch vibrations are found On- 
ly in upper thirds and ffths. 

208. From the ſame Principles may be ſhewn how a Man may 
ſtrike any rwo Notes with his mouzb at the ſame time. For ifa Mart 
open his mouth in two places at once, as AB to BC, Fi ig. 17. Or as 
1to 2 both in /ength and bredth, and then force out the breath 
ſtrongly againſt them (thus apened) ſo that the ſound be all begot- 
ten there (as in whiftling) you will hear diſtin& and perfe& 
ofFaves,per Princ. 2. And ſo ſecondly,if a Man can open his lips as 
BC toCD,Fig. 18. oras 2to 3 in length 8 bredth,and do as before, 
he will ſtrike #fths, per Princip. 2, And after the ſame manner for 
the reſt of the Notes, according to the diviſion of the Monochord. 

209. According to which Hypotheſis one Hooper here of Oxford 
could fo cloſe his lips, as ro fing an ofaveat the ſame time. And 
I know two other perſons now living here, that can do it though 
their lips ſeem not to be ſet in that poſture, yet they ſhut them ſo 
cloſe that they can by no means pronounce any thing articulate. 
Bur he that excels them all, and indeed to a miracle, is one Mr. 
Foſhuah Dring, a young Gentleman of Hart-hall, who fings a Song 
articulatly,ore patulo,and all in c&taves ſo very ſtrongly,8 yet with- 
out much ſtraining.that he equals if not excels the loudeſt Organ. 

210. By what means he performs this, is hard to gueſs, unleſs 
the Epiglottis and Voula be both concerned in it, one ſounding the 
upper, 2 and the other the lower ofJave ; or either of them apart, O- 
pening unequally as 1 to 2 in Fig. 17. or which is moſt likely of 
the zhree, by an nnequal application of the Uvula to the Epiglot- 
tis, For his own part he can give but little account of it himſelf, 
only that he performs it in the lower part of his throat, and that 
it came caſually on him at firſt, upon raining his voice ; yet mult 
it not be ela a meer caſualty neither,for he fings theſe ofaves, 
or otherwiſe (and both very ſtrongly) according to pleaſure. 
And this is all I know of new, concerning the Mathematicks, ex- 
cept there be any thing of Choregraphy in the Map of Oxford- ire 
prefixt to this Eſſay, that may be thought worthy the name e of a 
new Contrivance. 

211, In Natural Plileſ phy, Medicine and Anatomy, cherk have 
alſo been many new Inventions and Improvements, made of later 


years in this Vniverſity, which as —— Pong fell out in order 


P Muſic Compend. p. 9. 
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of time, immediatly follow. The Honorable and Ingenious Ro. 
bert Dudley Eſq; formerly of Chrif Church aforementioned, titu- 
lar Duke of Northumberland, was the firſt Inventor of the Pulvs 
Cornachinus, being a mixture of Diagridium, Tartar, and Diapho- 
retic Antimony, with cream of Tartar, the proportions varying pro 
renata*; a Medicine of ſuch general and excellent uſe, that Mar- 
cus Cornachinus (from whom it has its name) wrot a whole Trea- 
tiſe concerning it, commending it to the World as highly uſeful in 
all Diſeaſes whatever, requiring Purgation. 

212, Nor doubtlin theleaſt, notwithſtanding the pretenfions 
of the famous Thomas Bartholin, and Olaus Rudbeck , but that the 
ingenious Mr. Zo/liff of this Univerſity, firſt of Wadham, and af- 
ter of Pembroke College, was the firſt Inventor of that fourth ſort 
of Veſſels, plainly differing from the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, 
now commonly called the Lympheduds: That he knew them about 
the beginning of Zune, An. 1652, we have the teſtimony of the 
learned and famous Dr. Glifon, to whom he diſcovered them, 
coming to Cambridge to take his Doors degree ";at what time,ſays 
the Learned Dr. Walter C harleton, 'tis plain from Bartholins own 
Book ſet forth in May, 1653. that he ſcarce ever dreamt of them *. 

213. Yetl know the Learned Bartholin, amongſt his Anatomi- 
cal Hiſtories, tells us he firſt found them the 15" of Decemb. 1651, 
and again, the 9 of Zanuary, and 28 of Febr. 1652 *. and that 
the Learned 0laus Rudbeckſays, He firſt diſcovered them in 00- 
ber and November, 1650, both anticipating the date of Dr. Gli/- 
ſon. But I have been frequently told by my worthy and learned 

Friend, Dr. Robert Stapley, an eminent Phyftian, and one of un- 
queſtionable fidelity, Contemporary with Mr. 7Zolliff at Pembroke 
College till Oxford was made a Garriſon for the King,about the Year 
1642. that they were often ſhewn to him by the ſame Mr. Zolliff 
while they were Students there, To which add the Teſtimony of 
the fore-cited Dr. Charleton, that theſe Veſſels were known 8 com- 
monly talked of amongſt the Fellows and Candidats of the Famous 
College of Phyſitians in London, many years before they heard any | 
news of them from beyond Sea *. Not to mention that Dr. High- 
moreſeems to have noted ſomthing of them, though veiled under 
a difterent name and deſcription. 


1 Vid. Jo Schroderi Pharmacop. Medico-Chym. bib. 2. cap. 775. * Fran. Gliflonii eAnatom. Hepati, 
cap.31. 5 Gualt. Charletoni OEconom. Animal. Exercit. 9. * Tho. Bartholini Hiſtoriar. Anatom. Rar. 
Cenz. 2. Hiſt. 48. * Rudbeckii Epi. ad Bartholin. de Vaſis Seroſis, p. 11+ * Idem loco citato. Vid. etiam E- 
##, Timoth. Clark, M.D. Philoloph. Tranſat. Numb. 35. 
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214. The ſame Learned Dr. Highmere, formerly of Trinity 
College Oxon. was the firſt that we know of that treated of the ſtru- 
ure of Mans body, adapting it to the then new received Doftrine 
of the circulation of the Blood; for the proof whereof he ſeems 
chiefly to have intended his piece of Anatomy, dedicating it to the 
Author of the Invention, the famous Dr. Harvey ; Wherein he has 
ſeveral new Cuts of the Spleen, Pancreas, Teftes, wc. of which; 
though moſt have ſince received confiderable Improvements from 
others, yet 1t muſt be acknowledged that he deſerved very well 


for his diligent and laborious ſearch into them all, , but more par- 


ticularly for his firſt diſcovery of the new dudus for the carriage of 
the ſeed from the Teftes to the Paraſtate *, and for his new deſl Cri- 
ptions of the Veſſels and Fibres of the Spleen, by the ancient Ana- 
tomiſts held to be Veins 7, and of the intricate plexus of the Para- 
ſtate, wc ®. 

215. In Natural Philoſophy, the famous Dr. Willis of Chriſt 
Church College Oxon. and Sidleyan Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy 
in this Univer/tty, firſt taught us, that the Generations, Perfefions, 
and Corruptions of Natural Bodies, whether Mineral, Vegetable, or 
Animal; and ſo likewiſe of Bodies Artificial, do depend upon 
fermentations, raiſed from the difterent proportions and motions 
of Spirit, Sulphur, Salt, Water, and Earth, which he has conſti- 
ruted the ultimate ſenſible principles of mixed bodies *. According 
to which, in his Book de Febribus, he has given us [he Anatomy of 
Blood, and declared the true cauſes and nature of fermentations in 
the Fuices, and upon them built his moſt rational Doarine of Fe- 
vers, intermittent, putrid and malignant, with particular inſtances 
and obſervations concerning them, much different from the ways 
of the Ancients : to which he has ſuperadded the S Pagyriees A- 
natomy of Orin, 

216. In Anatomy (wherein he had the aſſiſtance of the deſer- 
vedly famous, Sir ChriFopher Wren, Dr. Millington, Dr. Edmund 
King, Dr. Maſters, but chiefly of Dr, Lower) his method of dif- 
ſefting the Brain is new, and moſt natural; and ſo exaft, that 
there is ſcarce any one part in it, but what has received confider- 
able advancements from him. To mention all would be endleſs, 
let it therefore ſuffice, that after his deſcription of the Palace in 


* Corp. Human. diſquiſit. Anatom. Lib. 1. part. 4. cap.2, ? Ibid. part. 3. cap. 3. *© Ibid. part. 4 Cap. Z. 
* In Libro de Ferment. | 
general, 
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general, he has allotted the ſeveral appartments to the faculties of 
the ſenſitive Soul: His placing the Spirits to ſerve to voluntary 
ations in the Cerebrum, and thoſe that ſerve [weluntary in the 
Cerebellum, is a noble and uſeful diſcovery. 

217. His aſfigning the cortical part for generating Spirits, and 
the ſeat of Memory ; the Medullary, or Corpus calloſum, for the 0- 
perations of the Phantaſie; the Corpus firiatum for the common 
fenſe ; the Medulla oblongata, a promptuary for the Spirits, for per- 
forming the office of Senſation, and ſpontaneous motion ; and the 
Prominentie otbiculares, and their Epiphyſes, for conveying the 
impreſſes of the paſſions, and natural inftind, between the Cerebrum 
and the Cerebellum, are highly ingenious and his own ; and ſo is 
his, and Dr. Lowers joint diſcovery of the curious plexes, of the 
Vertebral and ſpinal Veins and Arteries ; their Neurologia is alſo 
moſt elaborate and no leſs edeirable/traciag the Nerves from their 
very ſource, and following them through all the Meanders of the 
Body, and thence ſhewing us the reaſon of the ſecret ſympathies. 


of the parts. 
218, Andalthough Dr. Willis was not the firſt that mention'd 


two Souls ina Man, wiz. the Senſitive and Rational; yet there is 
no body has proved it ſo well as himſelf ; as likewiſe that the ſenſi. 
tive is igneous ; and that there are two parts of it, the lammea and 
Fucida: Where he diſcourſes of the manner how the Soul performs 
its operations inus ; he does it, as Indeed he has done all, with 
the greateſt Improvements within the compaſs of Wiz and Reaſon; 
And having fully diſcovered the HypoFaſis of the ſenſitive Soul, its 
affeions and ſenſes ; he further obliges Mankind with a moſt ratio- 
nal account of the diſeaſes ſeated in it, and the Nervous Fuice, ac- 
cording to the different parts of the Brazn, and the Syfema neruo- 
Jum ; placing Cephalalgies in the Meninges ; Lethargies, ſomnolen- - 
tia continua, Coma, Carus, Pervigilium, and Coma vigil, in the An- 
frafus and Cortical part of the Brain; the Incubus in the Cerebellum: 
Then deſcending to the Corpus calloſum, he finds the Spirits there 
ſomtimes hurled round into FVertigo's, ſomtimes exploded in 
Spaſms, Convulſions, Epilepfies, ſomtimes eclypled in Apoplexies. 
219. In the Corporaftriata, and Medulla oblongata, if the ſpi- 
r1ts that ſerve to motion be diſturbed, thence he ſhews come like- 
wiſe Spaſms and Convulſons ; f thoſe that ſerve to ſenſation, do- 


for ; if either, or both, are impeded or deſtroyed, the Paljee - 
And 
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And as the ſenfitive Soul is the ſeat and organ of the Rational, (6 


the ill conftitution of zhat Che obſerves) proyes oftentinies the 
. diſorder of the other ; For the Animal ſpirits being ſpirituo -ſaline, 


if they are inflamed, they produce a Phrenfie ; if acid, Melancholyz 
if acroxs, like Aqua flygia, Madneſs ; if vapid, Stupidity. In diſ- 
courfing of which diſtempers, his Atiologies of the various {jus 
ptoms, his methods of cure, and forms of preſcriptions, axe found- 
ed upon far more rational principles, than ever Greece taught us. 
And how far Antiquity, and later Ages too, were miſtaken in their 
notions of divers other difeafes ; his evincing Hyſterical and Hypo- 


' chondriacal affefions, the Colic, Gout, Scuruy, ſome ſort of Afb 


ma's, the Tympanitis, with others; either wholly, or in part to be 
Nervous, does plainly demonſtrate. 

220, Nor has the Pathological part of Phyſick been only hap- 
py in his /abors ; but the Pharmaceutical part likewiſe highly im- 
proved in the Jebertions of his Spiritus Salis Armoniaci ſuccinatus, 
Syrup of Sulphur, preparation of Steel without Acids, and from 
thence of his artificial Acidule : In general, this part of Phyſick 
has been ſo far advanced by him, that what was formerly Empiri- 
cal, and but lucky hits, is naw become moſt rational, by his 


making the operations of Chathartic, Emetic, Diaphoretic, Cardiac, 


and Opiat Medicines, intelligible by Mechanical Explications ; having 
ſubjoined to each moſt near and artificial Formyla's, as well Chy- 
mical as others; a Province but meanly adorned by the Ancients, 
though of infinite ule. And where Nature is exorhitant jn any 
of theſe Evacuations, hehas likewiſe taughtus how to check and - 
reduce her ; adding for the better jIly{tration of the whole, a new 
Anatomy of the Stomach, Inteſtines, Gula, Veins, and Arteries, 

221. Which he has ſeconded with a further diſcovery and ra- 
tional account of Thoracicand Epatic Medicines, and of the Di- 
eaſes belonging to thoſe pars ; diſcourſing alſo of Veneſedion, ſtop- 
ping of Hemorraghies, of ſjjues and cutaneous DiFtempers ; In all 
which it may be obſerved, what is almoſt peculiar to him ; that 
there is nothing 7rivial, moſt new, and all moſt zngeniow. To 
which add, that the organs of Reſpiration, which have been the ſub- 


Jef} of ſo many Learned Pens of late, are beſt underſtood, from 


his moſt elegant deſcriptions, and beautiful Cuts. But it is too 
difficult ataskto give a juſt account how far Phy{ick,, Anatomy, ( by 
mifiry, and Philoſophy, ſtand indebted to him for their Improve- 


ments, 
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ments. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that he has introduced a new Body 


of Phyſick., almoſt univerſally embraced before all others, and a 


new Sed of Philoſopbersat home and abroad called Willifians ; ſo 

that England (for ought 1 know) may have as much reaſon ro 
boaſt of her Learned Wills, as Coos, and Pergamms of old, of 
their great MaFers in Phyſick, 

222, The Learned and Ingenious Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Savilian 
Profeflor of Aftronomy in this Univerſity, was the firſt Author of 
that noble Experiment of inje&ing Liquors into the Veins of Anj- 
mals, firſt exhibited to the meetings at Oxford, about the Year 
1656*. and thence carryed by ſome Germans and publiſhed 
abroad ; by wh ich operation divers Animals were immedaatly pur- 
ged, vomited, intoxicated, kill'd or revived, according to the qua- 
lity of the Liquor inje@ed *, whereof we have ſeveral Jn/tances in 
our Philoſophical Tranſactions of Decemb. 4. 1665 ©, From whence 
aroſe many other new Experiments. 

223. Particularly that of transfuſng of Blood out of one A- 
nimal into another, firſt performed here at Oxford about the latter 
end of February, in the Year 1665 ©. by that moſt exquifite A- 
natomiF, 2nd eminent Phyſitian, Dr. Richard Lower Student of 
Chrift Church ; the method whereof 1 ſhall not here mention, nor 
the confiderations upon it, becauſe there 1s a particular account 
of both already given by the Learned Inventor, in his fore-cited 
Book de Corde, wc. and in our Philoſophical Tranſafions*, Nor 
how much the famous Will;s was beholding to him for moſt of his 
Anatomical Diſcoveries, becauſe already freely acknowledged by the 
Door himſelf, in the Preface to his Book de Cerebro. 

224. Wherefore paſling by thoſe, I ſhall only hint in ſhort what 
I meet with new in Dr. Lowers Book de Corde, a ſubje& though 
handled by many Learned Men, yet not ſo far exhauſted, bur it af- 
forded new diſcoveries, when it came to be examined by this moſt 
curious, moſt judicious Author, For though the Heart by Hippo- 
crates was called ws, yet Dr. Lower was the firſt that publiſhed the 
true method of dividing it into its ſeveral Myſcles, illuſtrating the 
ſame with moſt elegant Cuts; and' by attributing to it a muſcular 
motion, and ſhewing ſeveral ways how it may be impeded or di- 


b Vid. Epiſtol. Timoth. Clarck, M. D. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 35. * Hiſtory of the A 
Ctety, Part. 2. ſub finem. 4 Philoſoph. Tranfact. Numb 7. © Vid. Trattat. de Corde,gfc. cap-4. de tranſ- 


faſione _ f Philoſoph, Tranſat. Numb. 20. 
ſturbed 
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ſturbed, has done a good piece of ſervice toward the advance- 
ment of the Pathological part of Phyſick, 

225, His computation of the frequency of the Bloods circu- 
lation through the heart, is very ingenious, and the cauſe he aſ- 
figns of the florid colour of it when emitted, I think is new, \and 
believe generally received : And having diſcovered the Channels 
that carry away the Serum that is ſeparated by the Glandules of 
. the Brain, to be thoſe two foramina in the Os Cuneiforme, which 
empty it into the Zugular Veins, he has ſufficiently dete&ed how 
far the Ancients were miſtaken, in making the cauſes of ſeveral di- 
ftempers to be defluxions or humors falling from the Brain ; which 
paſſage of the ſecreted humors into the Zugular Veins, is indeed 
mention'd alſo by Dr. Willz, but ſuppoſed by moſt to be Dr. 
Lowers Invention. | 

226. The Ingenious Zohn Mayow L. L. D. and Fellow of All- 
Souls College, bur Student in Phyfick, has lately alſogaught us that 
the Air is impregnated with a Nizro-aerial Spirit, and that it is dif- 
fuſed almoſt through the whole Sy/em of Nature ; that Fire it ſelf, 
as to its form and eflence, is nothing elſe but this Nitro-aerial Spi- 
7it put into motion, and that all Fermentations, whether tending 
to generation, perfelion, or corruption, alſo depend on this Spirit, 
with many other Phenomena of Nature ; all which he has ingeni- 
ouſly deduced from his Nitro-aerial principles,and confirmed them 
by Experiments. 

227. Hehas taughtus alſo in his Treatiſe de Motu muſculari,that 
whereas AnatomisFs have hitherto perſwaded us, that the carneous 
Fibres chiefly make the contrafion in Myſeles, that it is much more 
probable that the Fibrille, tranſverſly ſet into the greater Fibres, 
are the immediate inflruments of that motion, by reaſon as well of 
their poſition as cize and number. And he has given the beſt ac- 
count that I have any where met with,. of the reaſon of the [ncur- 
vation of the Leg-bonesand Spina dorſ;, in the diſeaſe called the 
Rickets. | 

228. Laſtly, the ingenious Edward Tyſon M. A. of Magdalen 
Hall, and Student in Phyjick,, has lately obſerved, that many 0- 
ther ſtrong ſcented Animals, befide the Hyena odorifera, Catus 
Zibethicus, or Civet-cat ; the Fiber [CaFor] or Bever, from whom 
we have our Cafforeum; the Gazella Indica or Capra Moſchi, from 
whom our Musk; and the Fiſhes, Sepia, Loligo, Purpura, have fol- 

.Qq licular 
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licular Repoſitories or Bags, near the exit of the /nteftinum refum, 
wherein they keep thoſe humors or /iquors, that are the Pehicles of 
their reſpeRive ſcents. 

229, This he firſt obſerved in a male Pol-cat he difſe&ed here 
at Oxford, Febr. 4. 1674. and was further confirmed therein the 
ſecond of March in the year following, 1675. ina female Pol-cat, 
| at the opening whereof 1 was preſent my ſelf; fince which times, 
he has found the ſame in a Fox difle&ed in the preſence of Dr. 
Grew ; and fince again in Weaſels, Cats, 4c. the weficles or little 
bags being found by pairs, one on each fide the gut ; and accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of the Animals, largeſt in the Fox, and leaft. in 
the Weaſel. | 

230. Thoſe of the Po!-cat were about the bigneſs of Peas, of 
a ſomwhat oblong fgure, and a yellowiſh colour, and ſeemed to 
conſiſt ofa double ſubſtance, glandulous and membranous ; the mem- 
branous towagd the necks of the bags being cover'd with glandu- 
les, but toward the fundus wholly membranous, repreſenting upon 
being emptied, orbicular muſcular Fibres, which he ſuppoſes by 
contrattion force the contained bumor out into the gut, 

231, Theuſe of the Glandules he doubts not to be, to ſeperate 
the humor from the maſs of blood (all ſecretions in the Body being 
performed by the help of Glandules) and the necks of the bags im- 
mediatly emptying themſelves into the guz,without any continued 
dufius ; and being placed near the Sphinder Ani, made him think 
the contained humor in reſpe& of the Animal, to be excrementitious, 
In this Pol-cat it was of ſcmwhat a thick conſience, for the moſt 
part white, but in ſome places of a greeniſh yellow colour, and up- 
on preſling out, of ſo ſtrong a ſcen?, thatI could ſcarce (I well re- 
member) endure the room ; which once removed from the body, 
we could not perceive any confiderable ill ſmell in any of the 0- 
ther parts. 

232. Ina Cat that he diſſeed (which was but a young one, 
and a female) the bags when blown up were not above the cize of 
ordinary Peas, ſeated like the former on both fides the inte/flinum 
rectum, juſt under the Sphinder Ani, which covering them, he ſup- 
poſes might both occaſion their not being noted before, and help 
In the expreſſion of the humor out, which Che obſerved in the 
Cat) was not into the gut, but in the /imb or margo Ani, the orifices 


of the bags terminating there, ſo that he plainly perceived them 


before 
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before he began to diſſe& her : The Gl/andules that ſeperate the hi- 
mor from the maſs of Blood, and tranſmitted ir into the bags, af- 
forded a pleaſant fight, there being ſeven ſmall round ones placed 
in a circle about the veſicles, the humor within not being confider - 
able but for the fetor. 

233. Such Glandules (which he thinks hold the nature of E- 
mundories) he has likewiſe obſerved in Rabbits, but with no con- 
fiderable cavity, the liquor whereof he rationally gueſſes may give 
the ranck taft we find about thoſe parts after they are roaſted : 
He thinks alſo ſuch like Glandulesare found in Mice and Rats, and 
obſerves that in ſome Animals they are found more glandulous, in 
others with a more fignal bag or cavity. And analogous to theſe 
ſcent-bags 1n Quadrupeds, he believes thoſe Glandules ſeated on the 
rumps of Fowls, whoſe excretory veſſels may be thoſe little protube- 
rances Or pipes we obſerve on them ; whence 'tis alſo (as in Rab- 
bits) that we find the rumps of Fowls ſtrongeſt taſted, and to par- 


take moſt of the natural ſcent of the Fowl. 


234. - That all Animals conſerve their peculiar ſcents in ſuch 
likeparts, though he dares not aflert ; yet if the analogy that Na- 
zure obſerves in forming moſt of theparts, of moſt Animals alike, 


-be ſufficient Logick to warrant an inference, he thinks it highly 


probable that *cis ſo in mof? ; and that ſhould they be found in 
Man (which he has not yer had opportunity to Experiment) it 
might be worthy enquiry how far Fifula's, Teneſme's, &c. might 
be concern'd in them, Which is ali I have mer with new relating 
tothis County, in Medicine, Anatomy, or Natural Philoſophy. Fot 
ro mention the many and' new Experiments of the Famous Mr. 
Boyle (did we diſtinfly know which were made here) would be 
endleſs, and to recapitulate the New Diſcoveries (if there beany in 


_ this Eſſay) but a vain repetition. 


Qq 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xx. 
Of Antiquities. 


N D thus having finiſh'd the Natural Hiftory of Oxford- 
ſhire, 1 had accordingly here put a period to my Fſſy, 
but meeting in my Travels with many confiderable Antj- 
quities, alſo relating to Arts, either wholly paſt by both by Le- 
land and Camden, or but imperfe&ly mention'd ; and finding 
that I may as well alſo note them in other Counties hereafter, as let 
them alone: have been perſwaded to add (becauſe perhaps a 
digreſſion that may be acceptable to ſome) what I have met with 
in this kind, whether found under ground, or whereof there yet 
remain any foot-ſteps above it ; ſuch as ancient Mony, Ways, Bar- 
rows, Pavements, Urns, ancient Monuments of ſtone, Fortificati- 
ons, Wc. whether of the ancient Britans, Romans,+Saxons, Danes, 
Normans. Of which in their order, 

2, Leaving the Antiquities and Foundations of Churches and 
Religious Houſes, their Dedications, Patronages, and foundation 
Charters ; with thepedigrees and deſcents of Families and Lands, 
Wc. as ſufficient matter for another Hiſtorian, and as too great a 
tasR, and too much beſide my defign, for me to attempt, How- 
ever, I have taken care in the Map prefix'd to this Eſſay, to put a 
mark, for the fite of all Religious houſes, as well as ancient ways 
and Fortifications, except Brockeley and Saucomb, both mention'd 
in the Catalogues of Harpsfield *and Speed", which I could not 
find out, though 1 ſought them diligently. 

3. Of Britiſh Antiquities that are certainly ſuch, 1 have met 
with none here but ſome pieces of their Mony ; whereof, as much 
as I find not deſcribed before, I have cauſed to be delineated, 
7ab. 15, Fig. 19,20,21. Of which the firſt no doubt is a Coin of 
King Cunobelin, a King here in Britan at the time of the birth of 
our Saviour CHRIST ; it ſhewing a Horſe, and his Inſcription on 
one fide, and an Ear of Corn and CAMY on the reverſe ; inti- 
mating the place of its coinage to be Camulodunum, the Royal City 
and ſeat of Cunobelin. 


1 —__ LEdium Regs: in fine Hit. Angl. Eccleſi T > Hiſtory of Great Britan. iM g. cap. 21. 
ub finem 
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4. Camden, *tis true, has deſcribed a Coin of the ſame King, 
not differing in the reverſe atall from this ; but the Inſcription of 
ours varies from his, in that the final Letter O, is not plac'd in a 
line with the reſt of the preceding Letters under the Horſes feet, 
but juſt before his breaf! ; the Horſe having alſo a fpica or ear of 
Corn (or ſome ſuch like thing) placed over his back, Fig. 19. 
which is not to be found in any of his. This was dug up at 
Wood-Eaton this preſent Year 1676. near the Houſe of the Wor- 
| ſhipful Fohn Nourſe Eſq; amongſt old Foundations, and kindly be- 
ſtowed on me by the ſame worthy Perſon. 

\ 5, At theſame time and place, the ſmall one next engraven, 
Fig. 20. was alſo dug up, but whether of the ſame Ming or no, 
does no where appear, it having nothing upon it but ſomwhat 
likea Chalice, and a crooked lineation, under which there is alſo 
a forked kind of Figure, and a ſmall Creſcent z unleſs the afirmative 
may be colle&ed from the laſt of theſe, the Creſcent being to be 
met with on Cunobelins mony, as is plain from Mr. Camden, and ſo 
on the mony which he thinkgcarries the name of the City Callena, 
alias Gallena, now Wallingford* : Whereof though I can give no 
better account, I however thought fit to give a draught of it, be- 
cauſe poſſibly it may meet with 4 Reader that can, 

6. But for the third, that ſeems adorned with two faces on the 
obverſe, and an ill ſhapen Horſe and a wheel underneath him on the 
reverſe, Fig. 21. dug up at Little Milton, now in the poſſeſſion of 
my Reverend and Learned Friend, Mr. Obadiah Walker the wor- 
thy Maſter of Univerſity College; 1 take, notwithſtanding the 
wantof an Inſcription, to be a coin of Praſutagus, King of the 
{ceni, mention'd by Tacitus, who out of hopes of preſerving his 
Fingdom and Houſe quiet after his death, made the Emperor 
Nero, and his two daughters, Co-heirs of his Fortunes. And 
that the two faces are of him and his valiant Queen Boodicta *, 
otherwiſe called by the ſame 7acitas, Boudicea |, and Voadica®, 
who in revenge of her own daughters ill uſage by the Romans, af- 
ter the dggeaſe of her husband, raiſed an Army againſt them, ut- 
terly vanquiſh'd the ninth Legion, ſack'd Camulodunum and Veru- 
lam, and flew noleſs then ſeventy thouſand of them ". | 

7. And the ground of this conjetture, I take from the reverſe 


1 See Camdens general Hiſtory of Britan. * Taciti Annalium, hb. 14. cap. 31. *Ibidem cap, 35- ® Jn 
Libr. Tacit. de Fulii Agricole vita, cap. 16. * Taciti Annalium, (ib. 14. tap. 33, : h 
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with the Horſe and wheel under him, moſt times found on the 
Coins of the ſame Boodicia, where her name is ſtamp'd on them, 
as may be ſeen both in Mr, Camden and Mr. Speed's Hiſtories - by 
the horſe and wheel intimating perhaps their great ſtrength to lie i 
their Efeda, a ſort of Chariot much uſed by the Britans in War, 
as is teſtified by Ceſar *, and particularly by Tacitus of this very 
Boudicea, viz. that ſhe was drawn in a Chariot, with her daugh- 
ters placed before her?, when ſhe: came to fight Suezonius then 
Propretor of Britan. Orelfſe perhaps by this time having learn- 
ed of the Romans the neceflity and convenience of making milj- 
tary ways, and other paſſages for Carriages through the Woods and 
mariſh grounds ; in memory of the fat, after the manner of the 
Romans, as may be ſeen on the mony of Trajan, Hadrian”, vyc. 
rhey might put theſe horſes and wheels on their Coin. 

8. Which is all I know remarkable in theſe Britiſh pieces, but 
that they are all hollowed to a concave on one fide, and convex on 
the other (a concomitant of moſt, if not all Britiſh coin) and 
that they are all god, or at leaſt Elegrum, as moſt of the Britiſh 
mony wenow find is, which is a ſort of metal compounded of 
goldand ſilver, and this done either by nature, or proportioned 
by the Artif. That there is ſuch a metal as natural Elefrum, we 
have not only the teſtimony of Pliny*, who ſays, 'tis found com- 
monly in trenches and pits. But of Servius*, and St. [dore 
Biſhop of Sevil, the latter whereof aſſerts, that the natural E- 
leFrum is of great value, Ouod naturaliter invenitur in pretio habe- 
tur, are his very words, for that it is more pure then any other 
metal, and that if poiſon be put into a veſſel made of it,. it makes 
a hifling ſparkling noiſe (as Pliny alſo witneſſes) and caſts it ſelf 
into ſemicircles, reſembling Rain-bows, as well in colours as fi- 
gure *, 

9. To which add the teſtimony of Peter Martyr, a perſon of 
unqueſtionable credit and veracity, who himſelf ſaw a great piece 
of pure natural Elefirum, fo heavy, that he was unable to move 
it one way or other, much leſs to lift it with both hand@rom the 
ground : they affirmed (fates he) that it weighed above 300 
_ pounds, ateight ounces to the pound, and that it was found in 


o Ful Ceſaris Comment. de Bello Gallico, lih.4. P Tacit. Annal. hb. 14. c.35. © Vid. Ducis Croyiaci &- 
Ar ſchotani Numiſmata, Tab. 26. & Levini Hulſsi Imp. Rom. Numiſmatum [eriem. in Hadriano. * Nat. Hiſt. 
Lib. 33.c.4. © Maur. Servii Honorat, Comment. in Pub. VWirgilii, FEneid. lib. $. ad v. 204. Y Iſidori Epi. 
Hiſpalenſis, Originum lib. 16. cap. 23. 
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the Houſe of a certain Prince, and left him by his Azceftors. 
And albeit, that in the days of the [nhabitants then living, it was 
no where digged, yet knew they where the Mine of it was, but 
were very unwilling to diſcover the place ; . yet atlengrh they did, 
it being ruinated and ſtopt with ſtones and rubbiſh ; being much 
eafier to dig then {ron mine, and might be reſtored again, if Mi- 
ners, and others ſkilful therein, were appointed to work it ®. 

10, Some ſuch natural Elefrum ſeems alſo to be hinted in the 
Civil Law, and to have been mixed with Silver. Neratins te- 
porting that Proculus gave ſentence, that it was no matter in a Le- 
gacy of Elefrine veſſels, how much Silver or Elefrum was in 
them , but whether the Silver or EleFrum exceeded ? which 
might eafily be perceived by ocular inſpe&ion ; or if ſo equally 
mixt that it could not be.done, that then recourſe was to be had 
to the EStimat of the Teftator, amongſt which ſort of veſſels he 
uſually accounted them*. Whence *tis eafie to colle&, that the 
Elefrum here ſpoke of, can be no artificial mixture of ſilver and 
gold, again mixed with ſelver ; but a natural metal before it mix- 
tion with /lver. 

11. Moreover, that there is alſo an artificial Eletrum, is as e- 
vident from the n/titutes of the Emperor Zuftinian?, and 0. Flor. 
Tertullian *: made by intermingling gold and ſilver, according to 
the natural mixture ; which according to Servius and Sr. 1/idore *, 
was of poldin a triple, bur according to Pliny and Monſreur Sa- 
vot ©, in a guadruple proportion, to one of ſilver ; viz. 19 Carats 
: of gold, and 4 Carats and # of {ever ; which as the ſame Savo? 
teſtifies, were the proportions obſerved by the Emperor Severus 
Alexander, and Lewis the Twelfth of France, by an Ordinance 
made at Blozs, of Nov. 19. 1506. forthe French gold. 

12. Which very proportions I ſhould be willing to think our 
Britiſh coins to have ; only I gueſs the Britans had, and made uſe 
of, as little Art as might be : Wherefore I am epclined to believe 
them rather native Elefrum, dug and coined thus according a 
they found it, either richer or poorer ; for I have ſeen ſome pie- 
ces of this ſort of mony, much richer in gold then ſome others are. 
That gold and filver Mines were worked here in Britan 1n thoſe 


w Petri Martyris Anglerii de Orbe Novo, Decad. 1. cap. 4. * ff. De Auro Argento,ghc. Leg.Pediculis, $.Ne- 
ratius. Y Inſtitut, de Rerum diviſion? $. Si duorum. * 0. Septimii Florent. Tertulliani Lib. adverſ. Her- 
mog. cap. 25. & adverſus Praxean. eap.27. * Lacis ſupra citatis. ® Loco citato. © Louis Savet de Id 
Matiere des Medalles antiques, 2 part.chapitre 9: 
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ancienter days, is plain out of Tacitus; Fert Britannia (ſays he) 
Aurum v& Argentum, & alia metalla, pretium viftorie*. And 
Prince Galgacus chief Captain of the Britans, now beat Back as 
far as Mount Grampius in Scotland, in his ſpeech (before the fight 
with the Propretor Agricola) exciting them to indignation againſt 
the Romans ; amongſt other things tells them, that theſe were the 
men that had taken from them their fertile Soz/, their Mines, and 
trading Towns : Neque enim Arva nobis, aut metalla, aut Porzus 
ſunt, quibus exercendis reſervemur ©. Now all gold whatever con- 
taining ſome ſehver more or leſs, and the Britans not being able to 
refine it then, as in after Ages, were neceflitated to coin Elerum 
after this manner. | | 
13. That they had and coined ſolver in theſe early times, is 
alſo plain from Mr. Camden, Mr. Speed, &c. who have given us 
draughts of filver Coins of Cunobelin, Venutius King of the Bri. 
gantes, and CaraFacus King of the Silures, both which make not 
a little for the reputation of my conje&ure HS S 62 and 63 of the 
ſixth Chapter of this Eſſay, the Mines there mention'd, in all pro- 
bability, being ſome of thoſe ſpoken of by Tacitus, and perhaps 
firſt belonging to the aboriginal Britans, and after to the Ro- 
mans. : | 
14. To this if it be objefted out of Ceſars Commentaries, that 
the Britans then uſed only Copper (and that imported) and Tron 
Tings inſtead of mony* ; and that this gold might either be alſo 
imported, or the Mines diſcover?d after the conqueſts of the 
Romans, It may rationally beanſwer'd, that Cſars account of 
the State of Brizan (as has been ſhewn alſo before in another caſe, 
Chap. 3.5. 2. of this Eſſay) is as imperfeR as his Vidories or Tra- 
wels in it were, For we find in Mr. Speed a gold coin of King 
Cafſrvellaun, who was King here in Britanat Cfars arrival; beſide 
the Romans came then not to enrich, but to ſpoil Brizan, how un- 
likely it is therefore they ſhould ſupply them with gold, or find 
® them Mines ſo catly, let the Reader judge. 

15. Whereunto it may beadded (as Tacitus informs us) that 
C/ar rather diſcovered then conquered Britan ; that he rather 
frightened the /nhabitants on the ſhoars, than got footing there: 
Ouangquam proſpera pugnda terruerit Incolas, ac littore potitus ſit, poteſt 


op -1 acitm invita Fulii Agricole, cap. 12. © Tbidem cap. 31. * Julii Ceſar. Comment. de Bello Galli- 
co, lib.F. | | : 
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wideri oftendiſſe poſteris, non tradidiſſe 5, are his very words of him : 
And that whatever he pretended at Rome, he got little here bur. 
dry blows, and the honor of having led an Army hither; 
MyS$v wnTe 6x Thys Bpetlavias, wits iautTp, white Th mA Gggoxmap}uO, wv 
77 iparorircy im duGs faq, ſays Dion Caſſins of his firſt Expedition *. 
And Tacitus rather more than leſs of his ſecond, who brings iti 
Carattacus encouraging his Britiſh Army to recover their Liberty ; 
and in order thereunto, calling upon the names of their An- 
ceſtors, Qui Didtatorem Ceſarem pepuliſſent, that had driven the Di- 
ftator C/ar out of the Land", 

16. Add further hereunto what Strabo delivers concerning his 
Expeditions into Britan, OuNy piya Mg apatdpjO > cdl meager Mar 5h 
za Tis viov, that he did nothing great, nor went farup into the 
Hand. And that Tacitus further confeſſes him beaten hence ! 
for ſpeaking concerning the arguments the Britans uſed amongſt 
themſelves to perſwade the Revolt under Yoadica, he ſays they 
brought this as a main one, that could they ſhew but the cou- 
rage of their Anceflors, Receſſuros (5. e. Romanos) ut Divus Fulius 
receſſiſet © : intimating, that his ſudden departure hence was little 
better than a fight, Not to mention what Quintilian ſays of one 
M. Aper, that he met with an ancient Britan, that avowed to him, 
that he was in the Britiſh Camp when they beat Ceſar from the 
ſhore”; and that Lucan ſays of him expreſly, 


Territa queſitis oftendit terga Britannis". 


17. After whoſe departure, the Britans, ſays Tacitus, enjoyed 
a long Peace, lying forgotten by the Romans all the days of Au- 
guſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula *; ſo unlikely were the Romans to 
help Cafſwellaun or Cunobelin to this Gold or Eleftrum : Nor indeed 
' 1s1t probable they would do it after, in the time of Claudius, when 
they had footing here ; not only for that mony and riches are the in+ 
centives to rebellion, and the very finews of war, but becauſe had 
they thought it fit either then or before, we ſhould certainly have 
heard on't in ſome of their writings. | 

18. Of Roman Antiquities yet remaining in this County, (to 
wave the ſtories of Molmutius and Beline) the moſt conſiderable 
of any, are their publick, ways, whereof though there are ſeveral, 


8 Tacitus nvita ulii Agricole, cap. 13. » Dionis Caſſii, Rom. Hiſt, lib. 39. | Taciti Annalium, 16. 12. 
cap. 34. X* Strabon. Geograph. lib. 4. Tacitus in vita Agricolz, cap. 15. ® Fab. Quindtiliani de Ora* 
toribus Dialog. cap. 17. * eAn. Lucani de Bello Civil, ib. 2.v.572, ® Tacitw in vita Agricole, cap. 13- 
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and of different forms and materjals, and thoſe too broken down, 
and diſcontinued by ploughing and other accidents ; yet by their 
pointing, and after a diligent ſcrutiny, I hopel ſhall render at leaſt 
a probable account of them. | 

19. But before 1 deſcend to particulars, it will be neceſſary I 
think to acquaint the Reader, that of theſe amongſt the Romans 
ſome were called publick, x#7' %oyw1, and others Vicinal®, And 
that the firſt ſort of theſe were otherwiſe called (as reckon'd up 
by Taboetius ©) by theſe other different names, Regie (by the 
Greeks Baadnaj) Pretoria, Conſulares, Militares, Privilegiate, Illy- 
fires, frequentate, Celebres, Eximie, Wc. and after by the Congue- 
ror William, in the Laws he confirmed of St. Edwards, C hemini 
majores, from the French Chemin, as may be ſeen by the Laws of 
the ſame King Edward” : of which ſort we had in all but fourin 
England ; Watling-ftreet, the Foſs, ſkenild-fireet, and Erming- 
frreet ; whereof two ſtretched themſelves from Sea to Sea the 
length of the Land, and the two other the bredth; all miſdemea- 
nors committed in theſe, falling under the cognizance of the King 
himſelf. Pax autem quatuor Cheminorum (intellige majorum) ſub 
majori judicio continetur * ? 

20. Befide theſe, there were many others of like erefion, 
though of leſs extent, by the ancient Romans called Vicinales, 
quod in vicos ducebant, i. e. from Colony to Colony, from ation to 
flation ; which werealſo publick, if compared with the more pri- 
wvate Agrarian ways, And theſe were after by King William cal- 
led Chemini minores, and were the ways (as expreſly deſcribed 
in the Laws of St. Edward the Confeſſor) de Civitate ad Civitatem, 
de Burgis ad Burgos, ducentes, per quos Mercata vehuntur, « cetera 
negotia fiunt, Wc. all miſdemeanors committed in theſe, falling 
under the cognizance of the Earl, or chief military Governor of 
the County, or of his Vice-Comes or Sheriff. 

21, It will alſo beexpedient to inform the Reader, that both 
the Majores and Minores were ſomtimes raiſed, and fomtimes /e- 
vel with the ground ®, and ſomtimes trenched; and the raiſed ones 
ſomrimes only of earth, and ſomtimes paved ®, eſpecially in moiſt 
and boggy grounds ; though it muſt alſo be acknowledged that 


P if Nequid in loco publ. vel ltinere fiat. L- Pretor ait, FS, viarum. 5%. Julius Taboet. in Ephemerid. Hiſtor. 
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we ſomtimes find them paved, where there was little need : which 
I gueſs might be done to exerciſe the Soldiers and common people 
of the Country, leaſt by lying idle they ſhould have grown muti- 
nous, and aftedted alterations in the State. But where they were 
indeed laid through meers and low places, and neceſfity compel- 
led them to raiſe and pave them, we have the exa& method of 
making them, laid us down by Statins *. 


Hic primus labor inchoare Sulcos, 
Et reſcindere limites, alto 
Egeſlu penitus cavare terras * 
Mox hauſtas aliter replere foſſas 
Et ſummo gremium parare dorſo, 
Ne nutent Sola, ne maligna ſedes 
Et preſſis dubium Cubile ſaxis, 


z, e. that they firſt laid out the bounds, then dug trenches, renio« 
ving the falſe earth : then filled them with ſound earth, and paved 
them with Fore, that they might not fink or otherwiſe fail. 

22. Of the four Baſilital, Conſular, or Pretorian ways, or Che- 
mini majores, I have met with but one that paſſeth through this 


County, the diſcovery whereof yet Ihope may prove acceptable, 
becauſe not deſcribed before, or its footſteps any where noted 


by Sir H. Spelman, Mr. Camden, or any other Author that 1 have 
read or could hear of : whereat indeed 1 cannot but very much 
wonder, . fince it is called by its old name at very many places 
[ kenild way] to this very day. Some indeed call it /cknil, ſore 
Acknil, others Hackney, and ſome again Hackington, but all intend 
the very ſame way, that ſtretches it ſelf in this County from North- 
eaſt to South-weſt ; coming into it (out of Bucks) at the Pariſh 
of Chinner, and going out again over the Thames (into Berks) 
at the Pariſh of Goreing, lying within the County in manner and 
form, and bearing to the Pariſhes and Villages placed on each 
hand, as deſcribed in the Map prefixed to this Efay, by two ſha- 
ded parallel lines made up of points, which I have choſe, to ſhew 
that this way is not caſt up ina ridged bank,or laid out by a deep 
trench, as ſome others are ; deſcribed alſo in the Map by two con- 
tinued parallel lines, that the Reader, or ſuch as pleafe to view 
them hereafter, may know where to expefta bank or trench, and 


wher Cc NnO ſuch matTrer. * Papin, Surc. Statii Silvar. Lib. 4. in viaDomitian. EE 
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23. Thereaſon, 1ſuppole, why this way was not raiſed, is, 
becauſe it lies along under the Chiltern hills on a firm faſt ground, 
having the Hills themſelves as a ſufficient dire&ion : Which is all 
worth notice of it, bur that it paſſes through no Town or Village 
in the County, but only Goreing 3 nor does it (as I hear) ſcarce 
any where elſe, for which reaſon 'tis much uſed by ſtcalers of 
Cattle: and ſecondly, that it ſeems by its pointing to come from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, formerly the Kingdom of the lHceni, from 
whom moſt agree (and perhaps rightly enough) it received its 
name /cenild, or Tkenild; and to tend the other way Weſt-ward, 
perhaps into Devon-ſhire and Cornwall, to the Lands end. So 
much miſtaken is Mr. Holinſhed in his deſcription of this way ?, 
who fanſied it began ſomwhere in the South, and ſo held on to- 
ward Cirnecefter, and thence to WorcefFer, Wicomb, Brimicham, 
Lichfleld, Darby, Cheſterfield, and crofling Watling-FFreet ſom- 
where in 7ork-ſhire, ſtretched forth in the end to the mouth of 
the Tine at the main Sea. , Yet the Learned Mr. Dugdale * ſeem- 
ing to favor this opinion in his deſcription of ckle-/treet that 
paſſes through Warwick-ſhire, 1 ſuſpend my judgement till I have 
ſeen more of both. 

24. Amongſt the many Vicinal ways, or Chemini minores, we 
have but one neither here, of allthoſe mentioned by Antoninus in 
his /tinerary, and that is part of the Gual-Hen, which ſignifies in 
Brittiſh antiquum Vallum, that went between Pontes, now Cole- 
brook, and the old City Caleva, or rather as it was written in 
the ancienteſt Books, Gallena*; to which our Fore-fathers ad- 
ding the word, Ford, by reaſon of the ſhallowneſs of the Ri- 
ver there, and changing the letter G into W (a thing frequently 
done by the Saxons *) it was art length called pallengapops, now more 
contraQtedly Wallengford. 

25. Which *tis plain ſtood not formerly where it now doth, 
this old Yallum, or high ridged way, pointing down from be- 
tween Mungenell and Nuneham-Warren on Oxford-fhire fide the Ri- 
ver, as deſcribed in the Map, near a mile below the 7own as it is 
now ſeated ; whereabourt, in all likelyhood, on the other fide the 
River ſtood that part of the City containing the 1 2 Pariſhes, laid 
deſolate by a great Plague that reigned there, remp. Edw.3. Which 

7 Royh. Holinſbed's deſcription of Britan, lib. 1. cap 19. * Antiquities of Warwick-fhire in Barlich- 


way Hundred, pag. 568. * See Burton's Commentary on eAntoninus his Itinerary. Itinere 7. a Regno 
Londinium. See Rich. Verftegan's Antiquities of the Engliſh Nation, cap- 5. fnb finem. 
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great blow 1t could never recover (though much endeavored by 
Rich. 2.) the Bridges of Abington and Dorcheſter being alſo about 
that time built, which diverted the Trade another way, whereas 
before there was no paſſage ov® the Thames but here at Walleng- 
ford ©. 

26, This Vallum or ridged Bank, now called Grimes-dike, as 
ieruns towards Pontes, yet remains very high, bur is but ſingle 
till it comes to the Woods near Tuffeld, alias Nufheld, where it 
appears double with a deep trench between, like the ways near 
Pipernoand at Porto in {taly © ; which induces me to believe, that 
that part next Wallengford was once ſo too, and therefore till 
called Grimes-ditch, the trench in all likelyhood being filled up 
with one of the banks thrown into it upon the increaſe of Agri- 
culture, perhaps at firſt deſigned only to carry off the water, and 
the two banks on each fide for the carriages *twixt the lations * ; 
thoſe from IWWallengford to Pontes going upon one Bank, and thoſe 
from Pontes to Walleng ford upon the other, ſo that there could be 


no diſturbance by meeting on the way. From Tuffield, 1 was 


rold, it held on its courſe through che thick Woods, and paſled 
the River below Henly into Berk-fhireagain, but the Woods ſcarce 
admitting a foot paſſage, much leſs for a Horſe, I could not con« 
veniently trace it any further. | 
27. There ({cems alſo to have been caſt up another Roman way, 
between the old City of AlceFer in the Pariſh of Wendlebury (of 
which more anon in its proper place) and the City of Calleva, 
whereof there 1s part to be ſeen to this day running quite croſs 
Otmoor, as deſcribed in the Map, and coming out of the Moor un- 
der Beckley Park- wall ; which 'cis plain, has been paved (as in- 
deed it had need) by the ſtones yet found upon, and about the 
ridge, and no where elſe on the Moor, From Beckly it paſſes on 
to, and may plainly beſeen in the #ood near Stockers, where cut- 
ting the London road to Worceſter, it goes plainly through the fields 
to Stafford-Grove, and thence over Bayards watering-place, to- 
ward Heddington Quarry pits, leaving Shotover-hill on the left, 
and the Pits on the right hand. 
28. Atthe foot of Shotover-hill it enters Magdalen College Cop- 
pices, and thence through Braſen-noſe College Coppices, over the 
* Vid. Lelandi Comment. in Cygneam Cantionem in vero Caleva, © Vid. Leon. Bapt, Alberti de re - 
dific . lib. 4.cap. fo * Ibidem. 
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EaFern part of Bullington-green, as 1 gather by its pointing, for 
it is not to be ſeen there, it having been ploughed down as well 
in the green, as fields thereabout, as may be ſeen by the marks of 
the ridge and furrow yet remaininSupon It ; whencel gueſs it paſ- 
ſes on towards the two Baldens, and ſo for Wallingford; going 
oyer-the River at Benſon, alias Benſngton, where it may be ſeen 
again running eft of the Church, and 1s there called by the name 
of Medlers-bank, 

29, If itbe asked why this way *twixt Wallengford and” Alce- 
fler was laid ſo crooked ? it is plain, *twas for the convenience of 
taking Oxford in the way as occaſion ſhould ſerve. For though I 
could not diſcover the diverticulum tending toward Oxford in the 
way from Wallengford, yet in the way from Alceſter it remains at 
ſome places yet plain and evident, coming out of the main road 
about the Pariſh of Beckley, and pafling more Weſtward through 
Stow-wood, and more particularly through the grounds ſtill cal- 
led Principal (for that they were formerly the Principal Coppices 
before the diſ-forreſting that Wood) where the way is to be ſeen 
entire and perfe&, having formerly been paved, as appears by a 
ditch cut through the bank in a diviſion of theſe grounds, where 
the ſtones lie arch-wiſe in form of the bank, there being none nei- 
ther like them in the felds thereabouts. 

30. Coming almoſt as far as Elsfeld, where it is now deeply 
trenched between two banks, like ſome part of Grimes-dike men- 
tioned above, it is broken down and diſcontinued, I ſuppoſe by 
ploughing, bur points juſt upon Heddington, whereof the hollow 
lane aſcending into the Town, near Mr. Pawlings new Buildings, 
perhaps may be a part; and the deep way between two . green 
banks a little on this fide Heddington,another; and the hollow way 
on the brow of Heddington-hill, another piece of it. Out of 
which there ſeems alſo another way to have branched about the 
top of the hill, which paſſing through che grounds *twixt that 
and Marſton-lane, where it is plain to be ſeen, by its pointing ſhews 
as if it once paſſed the River above Holy-well Church, ſtraight up- 
on St. Giles's, or the old Belloſitum, now Beaumont ; where about 
Thomas Rudburn in his Chronicon Hydenſe, ſays, anciently before 
Its reſtoration by fred, the Univerſity was ſeated : Oue Univer- 
ſitas Oxoniz quondam (ſays he, having before diſcourſed of its 


reſtoration by Alfred) erat extra Portam Borealem ejuſdem Urbis, & 
erat 
| 
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erat principalis Eccleſia totius Cleri, Eccleſia Sandi Fgidii extra ean- 
dem portam *®, Which two put together, perhaps may make as 
much for the Antiquity of this place, as need be brought for it. 

31, Beſide, this branch out of the way *twixt Alceſter and 
Wallengford pointing toward Oxford, I muſt not forget there is 
another that ſeems defignedly made for a paſſage hither immedi- 
atly from Alcefter, whereof there is a parc ftill remaining about 
Noke, wherice it paſſes through the felds to the purlue grounds, 
where it cuts the WorceFer road, and fo into Drunſhil, formerly 
a part of the Forref? of Stow-wood, where about fourteen years 
fince there were ſeveral Roman Urns and Coins dug up ; beyond 
which place I could nor trace it, it being plonghed down in the 
following grounds, which yet is the beft conjeQure I can make of 
Ir, unleſs we ſhall rather ſay it was only laid this way to avoid 
0tmoor in the winter ſeaſon, when ifs uſually under water ; and 
that it turned about again (as indeed it ſeems to point) and joyn- 
ed with the foremention'd to Walleng ford and Oxford. 

32. Nor muſt it be omitted, that the people hereabout call 
that part of this way that lies through O:moor, by the name of 
Akeman-ſireet, ſuppoſing it to have come from Wallengford, and 
to have paſſed on by Alkefter to Banbury ; to which name of theirs, 
and courſe of the way, Mr. Camden ſeems to afford his tacit con- 
ſent ©: wherein I wonder they, but more that he, ſhould be fo 
much or'e-feen, fince he could not but know, that neither end of 
ſuch a way could tend toward Bathe, the old Xce-manney-cexfrep, or 
Urbs Agrotorum kominum ; nor they, that the true Xce-mannej-reper, 
comes near indeed to AlceFer, but patling through the County 
quite another way, both the City and way leading to it, having 
their names from the /ich perſons, or men with aches, travelling on it 
thither, 

33. The true Akemanſtreet then, or as fome call it Akghamſtreet, 
and others Akermanſtreet, coming out of Buckingham-fhire, en- 
ters this County at a Village called Black-thorn, whence it paſtes on 
without any raiſed bank, cloſe by Alcefier as far as Cheſterton, as 
deſcribed by the ſhaded or pointed lines in the Map : whence wt 
goes to Kirklington Towns end, and ſo over the River Cherwell 
near Tack/ey,and thence in a ſtraight line. to WoodFock-Park, which 
ir enters near Wootzon-gate, and paſſes out again at Mapleton-well 


* Chronicon Hydenſo MS. inter x41: Oxonienſ. © Vid. Camd. Britan« in Comit. Oxon. 
near 
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near Stunsfeld ſtile, whence it holds on again as far as Stunsfeld; 
and all this way on a raiſed bank, as deſcribed in the Map by two 
parallel lines ; where breaking off (but ſtill keeping its name) ir 
poes on over the Evenlodeto Wilcot, and fo to Ramſden ; a little 
beyond which VYi/lage, at a place called Witty-green, it may be 
ſeen again for alittle way ; but from thence to A/ally,over A/all- 
bridge, and ſo through the fields till ir comes ro Brodwel-grove, it 
is ſcarce viſible, but there *cis as plain again as any where elſe, 
holding a ſtraight courſe-into GloceFer-fhire, and ſo towards Bath 
the old Akemanceſter. | 

34. And out of this Akemanſtreet, as moſt other ſuch ways, 
there are ſeveral branches ; viz. two near MKirklington; one at 
the Towns end, which though preſently diſcontinued, yet points 
juſt upon the Port way running Eaf? of Northbrook, the two Hey- 
fords, Sommerton, and Souldern, for fix miles together ; and an- 
other, that by its pointing ſeems to have come out of Akeman- 
Freet, nearer the place where it paſſes the River Cherwel, crofling 
the Port way, and running at the broadeſt place, ſcarce a mile di- 
ſtant from it, as far as Fritwell, where on the North fide of the 
Town it inclines toward the Port way, as if it joyned with it again 
ſomwhere about Souldern, both of them pointing upon the For- 
zifications called Rainsborough (perhaps a corruption of Romans- 
borough) near Carleton in Northampton-fhire : whence in all pro- 
bability it went to Vennonss, alias Bennonzs, an old Roman ſtation, 
by the Saxons after called Claycefter, in the confines of Warwick 
and LeiceFer-ſhires; and ſo on to the Rate of Antoninus, or Rage 
of Ptolomy, now LeiceFer *. 

35. This ſecond branch of Akemanfreet, about Fritwell they 
call Wattle-bank.; but in an old 7errier of Sir Thomas C hamberleyns, 
It is called Aveſdich, perhaps a corruption of Offa's-ditch, the 
oreatKing of the Mercians, whoſe Kingdom might at firſt be ter- 
minated here, though 1 find he extended it ar length as far as 
Benſon, as thinking it for his honor and profit both, that the Wef7- 
Saxons ſhould have nothing North or Weſt of the Thames*, Or 
if ancienter than Offa, it might perhaps be a pretentura, or fore- 
fence of the Romans, raiſed againſt the Britans (or vice verſa) 
who might poſlibly be poſſeſt of the Port way before. 

36. YetI rather believe they might be both of them ancient 


(PIE | 
f Vid. Ptolomei Geograph. Edit. per Pet. Bertium, © Vid. Camd. Britan. in Com, Oxon. 
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ways, though ſo near together, for we read that the Romans; 
where the way was not well laid out, or was /onger than needed; 
did commonly (to keep the people from idleneſs, and the Soldi- 
ers from mutinies) lay them flraiter and better ; as Galen wit- 
nefſeth that Trajan did in ltahy: tr 92 I cvgu pans & DEganitgv ws - Fi Y 
Jv, ora owTouor teas T4v9pÞO" 3, e. that where the way was 
longer than needed, he cut out another ſhorter, which poſlibly 
might alſo be done here, the Port way being much ſhorter and 
more dire& then Aveſdich, to the place whither they both ſeem 
to hold on their courſe : which may alſo be the reaſon of the 
rwo lkenild ways under Stoken Church hills, there being abour 
Lewkner and Afton Rowant, an upper and lower Ihenild way. 

37: Beſide theſe, there are yet two other branches coming out 
of Akemanſireet ; one in Woodſtock, Park near Col: Cooks Lodge; 
whence it runs toward the zrees called 0ak and Afb, not far from 
Glympton, where it is diſcontinued ; and whereto be met with a- 
gain I could no where find : ſo that all I can ſay of it is, that 
towards the end it points North-wefl towards Enflon and Chipping- 
norton, and ſeems to have cut another ſuch like way near Upper 
Kiddington, which has its period there, as far as 1 could learn, but 
runs as far as Ditchley the other way, where the ridge turns to a 
ditch by the name of Grimes-dike (as that near }ulleng ford) and 
gives name I ſuppoſe to Ditchley that ſtands upon it, a Seat of the 
Right Honorable Edward Henry Earl of Lichfeld's, whence it 
runs In that manner fair and vifible for about half a mile ; but 
before it comes to Charlbury, turns again to a ridge, very high and 
lofty at a place called Baywell, where it enters into Cornbury 
Park but ſcarce viſible there; yet as I was told, to be found again 
in the woods beyond it, and that it pointed toward Ramſden, where 
at firſt (as I gueſs) it branched out of AkemanfFreet. 

38. But whether rh, and the othet before-mentioned tend- 
ed, is hard to gueſs, no Roman flation lying near this place, unleſs 
I may beallowed.toconjefture by their pointing, at a great di- 
ſtance, which muſt needs be very uncertain. However, becauſe 
a gueſs perhaps may better pleaſe than to ſay nothing, I conjeUure 
the way by Ditchley may tend either toward Yennon#, and Rate, 
as the Port way and Aveſdichafore-mention'd were thought to do, 
or elſe toward Tripontium, now Touceſier in Northampton-ſhire ; 


k IA1s fYexa dl mxns wiled's: B15. Þ', x1, 1: 
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and that from Woodflock toward Mandueſedum, now MancheFFer in 
Warwick-ſhire, or rather the old Etocetum, now the Wall in Staf- 
ford/bire. 

39. Which are all the raiſed banks or deep trenches that 1 met 
with in Oxford-ſbirg, except the two banks with a trench between 
them (therefore called dike-hills) South and by Weſt of Dorche- 
Fer, which I cannot imagin part of any Roman way, becauſe ex- 
tended only as a ſtring to a great bow of the River {js, as deſcribed 
in the Map; but rather a Fortifcation, ſuchas P, Oftorius Propre- 
tor here in Britan under Claudins, is ſaid by Tacitus to have made 
on the Rivers Antona and Sabrina * ; or elle ſome of the Out- 
works of the Fortifications on Long-Witenham hill on the other 
fide the water, which perhaps was the Sinnodunum' of the an-. 
cient Þritans. 

40. Nigh to the raiſed ways thus caſt up by the Romans, they 
placed the Tumuli, or Sepulchres of their Generals, or ſuch 0- 
ther valiant perſons as dyed in the wars; it being forbid by the 
Law of the 12 Tables to bury within their Cizzes or Stations. Ho- 
minem mortuum in Urbe ne ſepelito neve urito*: And by a penal 
Reſcript of the Emperor Hadrian'. Now the reaſon why they 
placed them on the military ways, rather then elſewhere, is given 
us by Camden, viz. that Paſſengers might be put in mind, that as 
theſe here buryed were ſomtimes mortal men, that they them- 
ſelves are no better now ”: whence perhaps the formula ſtill uſed 
on Tombs, SiS Viator, and monumentum 4 monendo. 

41, But] gueſs that there could not but be ſomwhat more in't, 
for as it was accounted the greateſt diſhonor imaginable to lie un- 
buryed, fo it was a great reputation to the perſon deceaſed to be co- 
ver'd with a large Tumulus, which 'tis like might in part at leaſt 
be the reaſon of their placing them ſo near the public ways, that 
Paſſengers might continually add to the heap, it being look'd up- 
on as pzety in them ſotodo; nor ſufficed it to throw on a ſingle 
handful of earth, but (as may be colle&ed from Horace) uſually 
three. For in Archytas's requeſt to the Mariner, that he would not 
ſafter his Body any longer to lye on the boar unburyed, he makes 
It part of his p/ea, that notwithſtanding the ſwift motion of Sea- 
men, yet he might find time enough to throw 3 handfuls of duſt. 


* Taciti Anal. lib. 12. cap. 31. i Vid. Leland. Comment. in Cygneam Cant. in verbo Sinmadunum. 

* Ex Legibus 12.Tab. de Jure Sacrorum. Vid, etiam Cicer. de L. L.lib.2. ff, De Sepulchroviolato. L. 
Prator ait, F. Divus Hadrianus. ® Vid. Camdeni Britax. in Com. Wilts. 
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Ouanquam feitinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit 
Injedo ter pulvere curras ”. 


42. Which way of burial under Conical hillocks, whether na- 
turally compoſing themſelves into that Figure by the fall of the 
Earth, or defignedly ſo made by the Soldiers, was ſure very an- 
cient; for from their being placed without Cities, 1 find them 
called by the Greeks, vepmaio: Aopor, and upon High-ways, Epuaior 
for that the God Mercury had the charge of ways ; as his other 
name Ev-9G. likewiſe imports. 

HY i mO. 5% EpyzjO: Mp0 2". 
We find alſo Achilles in Homer, complaining how ſmall a Tumulus 
he had made for his beloved Patroclus, 
TuuCoy N' s ugAa romov #0 mortedy avwys 
AN, thawa Giov, ? (oc. 
and intreating thoſe ſhould come after to raiſe it higher, which 
'defire of his was piouſly performed by the ſucceeding Greeks, 
who raiſed it to ſo great a height, that they deſigned it for a Sea- 
mark to thoſe that ſhould ſail the Helleſpont. 
p69 3) & wwpmove Tyuboy 
Xdaphs Apyewwy itegs Spears Ofc 1, 
and this I find here, and atall other places, they always perform- 
ed x4wms 88 ous *3.and ſo again inthe ereFion of the Zumulus 
over Heffor *, by pouring on earth or flones; the word 2999» as 
Euftathius informs us, being ſomtimes uſed abſolutely, pro 34 &- 
4 is TeIvedort. 7, e, (in the moſt critical ſenſe) for humare. 

43. It was alſo very ancientamongſt the Romans, not only for 

Princes, as Virgil witneſſes, 


fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum, 
Antiqui Laurentis, opacaque llice tefum ". 


with whom agrees Lucan, 


Et regnum cineres exFrufo monte quieſcunt ®. 


» 0. Horatii Flac. Carminum, lib, 1. de28, 9 Hom. Odyſſe 815 w'.v.471. Þ Hom. Iliad. 85. V'.v.245. 
* Hom- Odyſſ. 815. 6.v. Yo. © Hom, Iliad. 813. Y* v.257. 1 Jhid. 8136. v. $01: * Vid. Euſtathii Schol. 
in Hom. " fEneid. lib. 11. v. 850, An, Lucani Pharſalia ſive de bello Civili, lib. 8. ſub finem. 
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but alſo for meaner perſons ; for thus we find Aneas burying his 
Nurſe Cajeta, 


At pins exequiis Aneas rite ſolutis. 
Aggere compoſito tumuli, vc *. 


Nay ſo very ancient was it, that Pliny ſays exprefly, it was long 
in uſe amongſt them before Burning, {pſum cremare apud Romans * 
non fuit veteris inſtituti ; terra condebantur, i. e. that they always 
interred them, till they began to underſtand that the bodies of 
their men ſlain in the wars afar off, were ſomtimes taken forth 
from under their Tumuli, and barbaroſly abuſed ?, as Florus ac- 
quaints us the Germans ſerved the body of the Conſul Varus, 4- 
mongſt other indignities offer'd the Romans : 1pſius quoque Conſu- 
Iis Corpus, quod militum pietas abdiderat, effoſſum *. | 

44. To prevent which barbarity for the future, they ordained 
burning before tumulation,as was uſed always amongſt the Greeks ; 
for we find in Homer, that the body of Hedor (as well as Patro- 
clus) was firſt burned, and his calcined white bones then gather- 
ed by his Friends and put inan Urn. 


' Ocean adns Atquvlo x80: no! STa gp Te* Of. 


and then follows their raifinga tumulus over him, which it ſeems 
was of ſtones, 
ewlep vapls 
PFuwxroiory Aaton gl:5opearp Keyaargok, 
and yet expreſſed as where made of Earth, by pouring them on, 
Xevdures 5 mo ug © | 
45. It was auſual cuſtom alſo amongſt the Northern Nations, 
in their ſecond Age, which they called Doigold: or Doelf tijd, 7y- 
mulorum ita; thus to bury their dead under earthen hillocks, 
Arenam @y terram exaggerando uſque dum in juftam monticuli exſurge- 
rent altitudinem, ſays Wormius of the Danes ©; and of theſe he 
ſays they had two ſorts, the Rudiores, which, ex ſola terra in ro- 
tunditatem & Conum congeſta conffabant, i. e. that were made only 
of Earth, caſt yp in a round conical figure, which were ſet up in 
memory of any ſtout Champions that had deſerved well of their 


* FEneid. bb. 7.4.5.  Plin. Secund. Nat. Hift. lib. 75.cap, 54. * L, An. Fleri Rerum Rom, lib. 4. c.12, 
* Hom. Iliad. 812. u.v. 79%. Þ Ibidemv. 797, 798. © Ibidem, v. 801. 9 Olai Wormii, Monument. Da- 


nic, lib.1. cap. 7. 
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Country. And the Ornati, which were encompaſſed with a circle 
of flones, ſet up only for their Generals, or ſome other great 
Perſons *. 

46., And theſe they ſet over the Bodies without burning them 
(as they had formerly done in their fr age, which they called 
Koiſold, or Bzende tijd, #25 ignea*) the manner being as Mr. 
Camden informs us, for every Soldier remaining alive after a 
Feld fought, to carry his head-piece full of earth, towards 
making the tombs of their fe//ows that were ſlain*®, Xevaures 4 ad cue, 
fundentes tumulum, after the manner of the Greeks. 

47. But the Romans here in Britan, having little reaſon to ex- 
pett more favor then they found in Germany ; whenever any Con- 
ſul, or eminent Warrior dyed in ſuch an Expedition, firſt burned 
them on the level near the wia ſtrata, or militaris ; by which 
means having deprived their exaſperated Enemies of all hope of 
being able to abuſe the dead bodies; they more-over endeavored 
to prevent the very ſcattering their a/þes in haſt, the whole Army 
caſting on them pure graſſy turfs, cut from the ſurface of the 


' ground, which probably indeed may be the very reaſon (as the 


learned and ingenious Mr. Dugdale * gueſſes) why there appears 


. not any hollowneſs whence the earth was taken that raiſed theſe 


Tumuli. 

48. Whereof here in Oxford-fhire 1 have met with two kinds ; 
one placed, as above, on the Pretorian ways; and the other ſort 
not ſo, yet both commonly called Burrows, alias Barrows, from 
the Saxon Beopg, collis, acervus, whence our word to bury ', Hence 
alſo the raiſed banks, made for Conies to hide themſelves, ſays 
Sir Henry S pelman, were alſo called Berries*. Of the firſt ſort is 
the hillock in the Pariſh of Fritwell, called Ploughly-bill, ſtand- 
ing juſt within Oxford-ſbire on the Port: way, and (which is ſom- 
what mote then ordinary) giving name to the Hundred wherein it 
ſtands. 

49. And there is another on the Weſt fide of that branch of 
Akemanſireet that comes out of Wood/tock Park, cloſe by the Ri- 
vulet over which that way pafles ; but the moſt eminent on Ake- 
manſtreet, is that they call Aftall Barrow, ſtanding high and lofty, 
which I conceive might be the Sepulcher of ſome confiderableper- 


© Thidem lib. 1.cap. 6. * Thidem cap.7. © Vid. Camd. Britan. inCom. Wilt. * Mr. Dugdale's Anti- 
quities of Warwickſhire, in Knightlow Hundred. i Vid. Guljel. Somneri, Didtionar, Saxonico-Latino- Angl. 

in verbo. * Vid. Spelmanni Gloſſarium in verbo Bergium, 
ſon, 
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ſon, at leaſt of great repute amopgſt the common people that paſt 
that way ; there being another, not far off upon the ſame way, 
on the edge of Oxford-ſhire, incomparably leſs. 

50, Upon theſe their High-ways it was alſo uſual amongſt them 
to place pillars of ſtone, whereon they inſcribed the diſtances 
from the regal Cities, Stations, and Mutations, whence the phraſe, 
ad tertium, quartum, vel quintum, ab Urbe lapidem, i. e. ſo many 
miles from the City, And of theſe I think the fore, that yer lies 
on a bank cloſe by Akemanſireet way, not far from Afall Barrow, 
to have been a remnant, and moſt likely of any the pedeſtal of 
ſuch a Pillar: unleſs we ſhall rather think it to have been apede/tal 
to a Fatue of Mercury, made with four ſides and without arms, 

from thence called nws3-r6-, wad; or Cyllenins |, and in old time 
Herme, which were alſo uſed every where to be ſer up near high- 
ways ; andif in croſs roads, with as many heads as there were 
ways, ut interdum etiam quatriceps conFþiceretur ” 

1, Whatever it were, no doubt this, and the fore-mention'd 
Barrows, were of Roman ereRion ; but as for Kenners Barrow near 
Shipton under Which-wood, the large Barrow at Stanton-Harcourt, 
and that other (if it be one) called Adwel Cop; I think rather 
erected by the Britans or Danes, for that near no high-ways, but 
in the open fields, 4s Saxo-Grammaticus ", and Wormius ſay they 
made them : Non ſolum in campis & pratis occurrunt Tumuli, ſed wy 
in Silvzs 0 Lucis, Wc.9 i.e, that\they have them not only in the 
Felds and meddows, but in the woods and groves too. 

52, More particularly, as for HKenners barrow and Adwel cop, 
I think them eref&ed but for inferior Captains, though perhaps e- 
minent Soldiers, becauſe they are of the rudiores, ex ſola terra ; But 
for that at Stanton Harcourt, if a Daniſh Monument, it was cer- 
tainly a memorial of ſome greater Perſon, becauſe of the /tones 

ſetnearit, of which more anon in another place : though it be 
poſſible roo that theſe may be Roman, it being cuſtomary for them 
to ſet up ſuch Trophees, at the utmoſt bounds of their Viforzes, or 
where they could not conveniently advance them further, as Dion 
teſtifies, the Roman General Druſu5 did at the River Alhzs, nyorus 
onus £189pnoeP, 7, e, that he ſet Trophies and returned : which 7ro- 
Þhies of his, Florus ſays expreſly, were only a Tumulus : Nam Mar. 
1 Levini Torrentii Comment. in Horat. Flac. lib.1.Ode 10, ® Ibidem.  * Saxonis Grammatici Hiſt. Da- 


Pica, lib. 8. * Olai Wormii Monument. Danic. lib. 1. cap.6, ®* Dionis Caſſii Rom. Hiſt. lib. 55. ſub initium. 
coman- 
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comannorum ſpoliis inſignibus quendans editum tumulum in T; rophet 
modum excoluit, are his very words 4 concerning the ſame Expe- 
dition of Druſus. 

53. Howevyer it were, 'tis certain the two former of theſe, are 
much different from thoſe ere&ed on the vie milizares, for 1 found 
them trenched round, and particularly that of Adwel cop, with 
two or three circumvallations, part whereof are ſtill vifible on the 
South-eaſt fide of it, inſomuch that I queſtion wither there 
were not ſome Camp, with this Trophie perhaps of Vifory ereed 
within 1t, of which more anon when I come to ſpeak profeſſed- 
ly, of the ancient Fortifications yet remaining in this County. 

54. Of other Roman Antiquities thatI can certainly call ſuch, 
the moſt eminent met with is a part of their pavement made of 
ſmall bricks or tiles, not much bigger than dice; whereof the 
Roman Generals, amongſt their other baggage, were uſed to catry 
a quantity ſufficient to pave the place, where they ſet the Pretori- 
um or Generals Tent, or at leaſt ſome part of it, which is parti- 
cularly witnefled of Zulius Ceſar, In expeditionibus teſſella, to ſe- 
Ailia pavimenta, circumtuliſſe *, 

55. Thele if made of ſmall ſquare Marbles, of divers netural 
colours, were called Lithoftrota ; but if of ſmall bricks or tiles, ar- 
tificially tinged with colours, annealed and poliſÞ'd, Pavimenta 
teſellata, or opus Muſruum ©; and both Aſarota *, for theirnot be- 
ing to be ſwept, but wiped with a ſunge. As for ours plough- 


ed upſomwhere about great Zew, and engraven Tab, 15. Fig, 22. 


I take it for certain to be of the ſecond ſort, it coniiſting of a 
matter much ſofter than Marble, cut into ſquares ſomwhat bigger 
then dice, of four different colours, viz. blue, white, yellow, and 
red, all poliſhed, and orderly diſpoſed into works ; the colours 
of the ſquares being NW in the Cut, as thoſe of the Arms 
in the Map. 

56. There was nnd ſuch another Pavement ploughed up at 
Steeple- Afton, confiſting likewiſe of ſquares of divers colours, and 
ſer in curious figures, but as deſcribed to me by the Reverend 
Mr. Greenwood, Refor of the place, not cubick like the former, 
but oblong ſquares ſet perpendicular to the Horizon. That thele 
Pavements were Roman, | think there's no doubt, notwith[tand- 


q I.. An. Flori Rer. Roman. lib. 4. cap. 12. * Suetonius in vita Fulii Ceſaris, * Salmaſii Annot. in Sue - 
ton. invita Julii Ceſar. * Plin. Sec. Hiſt. Nat. lib,36. Cc. 25+ | by 
in T 
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ing found near no Roman ſtation, and far enough removed from 
any Roman high-way ; (except the branches of Akemanſtreet from 
from Ramſden and Woodflock, might happily paſs theſe places:) but 
I gueſs not ſet here till they wholly poſſeſt themſelves of this 
Southern part of Britan, and might ſecurely enough paſs their 
Armies any where ; and therefore cannot afford them any high- 
er antiquity than the time of Agricola the Lieutenant of Veſpaſian, 
who compfeated the Roman Conqueſts ; or at moſt of Paulinus, 
that defeated Boadicea. 

67. Under the Sepulchral monuments, or tumuli afore-mention-. 
| ed, raiſed by the Romans over their dead in memory of them, 
they placed the more immediate receptacles of their aſhes, or at 
leaſt ſome part of them, as much as could be ſaved in the Vas uſtri- 
mum ; for they were not ſo curious as ſome have imagined, to 
ſcrape together all the bones and aſhes of the Corps,as may be eaſily 
colle&ed from the ſmalneſs of all Urns,but Family ones. Yet over 
all their Urrs they raiſed not ſuch a zumulas; for we find them ma- 
ny times in /eve] ground, though containing the remains of noble 
Perſons, as may be gueſſed by the Lamps, Lachrymatories, and Veſ- 
fels of Oyls, or Aromatical Liquors ſomtimes found with them. 

58. Of which ſort of Peſſels, 1 preſume that odd faſhioned 
glaſs, depifed Tab, 15. Fig. 23. muſt needs be one, found in 
a place called buſhy Leas, betwixt Brightwel and Chalgrave, be- 
ing part of the poſſeſſions of that right worthy Gentleman, Zohn 
Stone of Brightwel Eſq; ſurrounded with no lefs than twelve of 
thoſe Urns, Tab.15. Fig. 24. both which, amongſt many other 
ſignal favors, were kindly beſtowed on me by the ſame worthy 
perſon. That the Earthen pot, Fig.24.is a Roman Urn, I take to 
be fo plain, that it would not need proof, though one of the 
four Regal high-ways were much farther removed than [kenild way 
is, which comes up almoſt to Ewelm, not far from this place - 
But whether this glaſs contained a /amp, were a Lachrymatorie, or 
a veſſel containing water, or ſome Aromatical liquor, is the great 
queſtion next to be determined, 

59. That the Bodies of great Perſons were uſually accompa- 
nied with Lamps after death, is plain from the Civil Law ®, and 
co interr Lamps with them, was heretoforeſo frequent, that For- 
tunins Licetus has written a whole Book, De reconditis Antiquorum 


» f De Manwmiſſic Teſtamento, L. Mevia. 
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Lucerns, amongſt which he mentions one out of Baptita Porta, 
called Lucerna Neſidea (from the Ifland where found in C ratere 
. Neopolitano fita.) which was included within a glaſs, and placed 
in a Marble Zomb®, upon the ſame account (1 ſuppoſe) that ig- 
deed all others were; both asa Symbol of the quality of the per- 
ſon there interr'd, and for the ſake of the ſoul, which they thought 
did not ſo quite deſert the body, but that it reſted with it in the 
orave *. 

60. But that ours was ſuch a glaſs including a lamp, 1 darenot 
conclude, more than that it is barely poflible it might be ſo, it 
ſeeming much rather likely to have been a phiala Lachrymatoria, or 
ztear-bottle, wherein the ſurviving Friends of the deceaſed, col- 
le&ed thoſe paſſionate expreſſions of their grief, and uſually bu- 
ryed with them, as is ſomtimes fignified in old Inſcriptions, by . 
ſomeſuch expreſſion as, Cum Iachrymis poſuere? ; only it is of a 
much different figure from any of thoſe deſcribed in Zoh- Bap?. 
Caſalius *, and Paulus Aringhus *, 

61. And therefore I rather belieye it to have been one of thoſe 
veſſels containing ſome Aromatical liquor, ſuch as they uſually in- 
terred with the Urns of Noble Families®, and perhaps a glaſs of 
the ſame kind with thoſe three found in a Roman Urn, preſerved 
by Cardinal Farneſe, and mentioned by Vigeneri® : Except we 
ſhall rather think it the weſel for the Aqua Iuſtralis ſprinkled by 
the Prieſt on the Urns, to expiate for the ſmaller faults of the de- 
ceaſed,®, which poflibly they might after bury with them, which 
waters were Otherwiſe called arferie aque, and by the Greeks, 
oy Fovies Aungay Or udp BY mois venpois omrrOopſuor ©: Bur I rather incline 
ro the former of the tzwo, becauſe there ſeems a kind of white ſub- 
flance yet remaining between the two coats of theglaſs (it being a 
veſſel of a peculiar make, one glaſs as it were including another) 
which poſſibly might be the ſediment of ſome ſuch Aromatical li- 
quor when dryed away. 

62. Alfo in the Pariſh of Wendlebury 1 ſaw a great ſquare ſtone, 
hollowed round in the middle, dug up in or near the old City of 
Aldcefter, in which there was ſet a glaſs bottle fitted to it, con- 
taining nothing but ſomwhat like aſhes, and cover'd over above 


w Bapt. Porte Magiz Nat. Lib. 12. cap.ult. * Fortunii Liceti de reconditis Antiquorum Lucernis, Lib-3. 
cap. 6, & 7. ? Vid. Johan. Bapt. Caſſalium de Urbe, + Ritibus Romanorum, cap, 21. * Thbidem. * Pauli 
Aringhi Roma ſubterranea, hb. 3. cap.22. Sir Thomas Brown's Hyariotaphia, cap. 3, © Ihidem cap.2. 
4. Foh. Bapt. Caſalius de Urbe & ritibus Romanorum, cap. 22. © Vid. Joh. Meurſiam de funere, cap. 14- 
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with another broad flat Fone : This Urn I ſaw at a houſe in the 
Town, where *tis uſed for a Hog-trough, but the glaſs had been 
broken long before, nor could I get any certain deſcription of it ; 
however, 1 gueſs it ſome ſuch like veſſel with that deſcribed a- 
bove, and placed there upon the ſame or like accounts. There 
have been ſeveral other Urnsalſo taken up at divers other places, 
particularly in the old Mine at Blunds Court above-mention'd, 
Chap.6..63. at a place called Drunfhil notfar from Wood- Eaton, 
but belonging, as I was told, to the Pariſh of Marflon, near the 
ridged way that comes from Noke ; and three in one Mr. Finches 
houſe at the Mercat-place in Henly, and one in the high-way that 
leads towards the North at the Towns end, not far from Ancaflle, 


which argues thoſe places ſome of the firſt Roman habitations, 


though no recorded gariſons. 
63. Nor indeed is there any ſuch to be found in this County, 


though it cannot but be acknowledged that Oxford it ſelf muſt be 
a noted place, before the departure of the Romans at leaſt, if the 
Roman way thither deſcribed in the Map, prove fo good an ar. 
gument to the Reader as my ſelf, Where by the way perhaps it 
may not be unworthy notice, that Oxford is mention'd by the Ara- 
bian Geographer, Sharif ol” Edriſs, or Adriſe. (of whoſe works 
the Geographia Nubienſis rranflated by Gab. Sionita, and Zoh. Hez- 
ronita, is too ſhort an Epitome) by the name of ,32,< Ozcfort *, 
withal adding,that it ſtands on the ſame river with London Cwhich 
river he calls xzLby Retandah ft) 40 miles above it*, which ſhews 
that Oxford was always a Town of good repute, in the remoteſt 
places, as well as times. 

64. As for the antiquity of the Univerſity, beſide what was al- 
leged &. 30. of this Chapter, IT think it very confiderable what 
remains upon record in Magdalen College Library, in an ancient 
MS of Walter Burley's Fellow of Merton College, (Tutor to the 
Famous King Edw. 3. and deſervedly tiled Dr. Profundus) upon 
the Problem [ Complexio rara quare ſanior ] he has theſe words 
(which ſhonld indeed have been mentioned before, Chap. 2.5. 3. 


* Perhaps written (-3,,_a<, c Ozcfort, (by a tranſpoſition of the Letters which many times oc- 
curs in words of difficult ſound) inſtead of (.., bp Oczfort. F v2 5b, Ret.inde ſeerns to 
be a fault of the Scribe : whereas the Author probably intended to have it read E—nlb T.imize, or 


Tamiſe. * Sharif OP Edriſi Geograph, MS. Arab. penes Reverend. Edw. Pocock, $, TP. & Ecdleſe Cath. 
Chriſt. Oxon. Canonicum. | 
of 
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of this Eſſay) concerning the healthy ſituation of Oxford, and its 
leleftion by Students, for the ſeat of the Muſes: Notanda, inquir, 
funt tria, quod Civiras ſanaeft in Borea v in Otiente ſi plantata eft 
aperta, We in Auſtro& Occidente ft montoſa ;, propter puritatem Bo- 
rez, & Orientis, & putrefaftionem Auſtri & Occidentis : ficut 
Oxonia, gue per induſtriam Philoſophorum de Grecia fuerat ordina- 
tas, i.e. that a healchy City muſt be open to the North and Eaf, 
and mountanous tothe Sourh and Weſt ; by reaſon of the purity 
of the two former quarters, in reſpe of the latter : juſt as Oxford 
is ſeated, which was ſele&ted by the Philoſophers that came from 
Greece. 

65, And that according to the rales of their great Maſter Hip- 
pocrates, who requires no other, but the very fame fituation for 
a healthy City *. But about what time it was theſe Philoſophers 
arrived, though I dare not be too confident, yet in all probabili- 
ty they might be ſome of thoſe Gracians brought over by Theodo- 
ru5 the Greek Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, about the year 668", 


whom 'tis like he placed here to inſtru the Saxon youth ; for we 


find Venerable Bede. and St. 7ohn de Beverlaco (alwaies reputed of 
this Univerſity) to have been his Scholars ; and fo Tobias Biſhop of 


' Rocheſter and Albinus Abbot of St. Auguſiins Cant. who are ſaid to 


have underſtood the Greek Tongue as well as their native | 
one ©, ; 
66. Not to mention that Britan was known to the Greeks be- 
fore the arrival of the Romans ; for otherwiſe Pohbixs could ne- 
ver have hoped to havedeſcribed Brizan, or the method there ufed 
in ordering Tin, as we find he defigned, having promifed to 
write, 4 7 Bperlannar rio, & Tis T3 x9Tknpy nam Which 
Book though loſt, yet Strabo © bears ns witnefs, that therein he 
refuted the Errors of Dieearchus, Pythias and Eratoſthenes, con- 
cerning the magnitnde of Briran, who were alfo Greek Authors 
(thar it ſeems had written ſomthing concerning this [/and) and 
much ancienter than himſelf. Nor to note ſecondly, that the 
French Druids (who had their Learning out of Brizan) in things 


| of common concern, uſed the Greek Charatter ” ; which how 


8 In problematibus Ariſtot ſecundum laborem Magiſtri Walter Burley, ad ordinem e Alphabeti. MS. 68. int 
Bib. Coll, B. M. Magdal. Oxon fol. 12 6.  MeneſS ®Tv(nsr® om) T6 1Xiv', 5 © avirons © hook. Hip- 
pocrat. Oper. ſel. 3. cap. ol eliyuy iuruy, mim, | Godwinus de Preſulib. Ang.in vita Theodori. * Matth. 
Parker de Antiquitate Ecchſ. Brit as. in vita Theod. | polybii Megal. Hiftoriav. 66. 3.p. 209 Edit. If. Ca- 
faub. An. 1619. * Strabon. Geograph. hb. 2- pag. 104. Edit, Caſaub. Paris, An, 1620, ® Jul. Cefarit 
Comment. de bello Gallic. lib, 6. 
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they ſhould come by withour the learning of the Greeks (which 
poſlibly might be brought over by ſome of their Philsſophers who 
accompanyed the Merchants trading for 7in,and ſeated themſelves 
here) let the Reader judge. 

67. But for the Biſboprick, of Oxon, 1t is but of late erefion, 
taken out of that of Lincoln by King Hen. 8. and of no longer 
ſtanding than his days, notwithſtanding what we meet with in 
the Decretals of Pope Gregory; where we find two Reſcripts of 
Pope Alexander the Third, about the year 1158. direfted to the 
Biſhop of Oxon. and others", it being but a miſtake (thongh to 
be found in all the Copies, I could meet. with) of Oxonienfi, for 
Exonienſs, as plainly appears in the fourth Book of the ſame De- 
cretals *, compared with the places afore-cited. q 

68. Yet the ancienteſt Town of the whole County I take to 
be Henley, fo called from the Britiſh Hen, which ſignifies old, and 
Lley a place, and perhaps might be the head Zown of the people 
called Ancalites, that reyolted to Ceſar? : it was alſo called Han- 
leganz and Hanneburg, as appears by an {nſpeximus of Q. Eliza- 
beth, granted this Corporation. And there is a place near it, ſtill 
called Ancafile (weſt of the Town where the Wind-mill now 
ſtands) which 1s but the Norman name, importing the ſame with 
the Saxon Hanneburg, Tf it be obje&ed, that Aldbury near Ricot 
in this County (according to vulgar tradition) is the mother of. 
Henly, and conſequentially older ; it may be anſwer'd, that its 
probable indeed that Chriſtian Henley may be younger than Ald- 
bury, in reſpe& of a Church firſt built there, but upon no other 
account. | 

69. And the Town of Watlington ſeems of no ſmall antiquity, 
provided its age do but anſwer its Etymologie ; for by its name it 
ſeems alſo to have been an old Britiſh City, which according to 
Strabo, were nothing elſe but groves fenced about with zrees cut 
down, and laid croſs one another, within which they built them 
ſheds both for themſelves and Cattle. Tones 3 avrwy wiv of Spuper, 
Wepeatavms 9 SivripeC: xampeCanpuivos cupuyupn wx 3 QuTO OnTELU IE 
xaAvComuTmt x mw (ooxnug Te xamaxl d/o 7, are his very words : 
which manner of fence the Saxons after called parelar Crates, hur- 
dles or wattles, within which mound building them tents or co- 


* Decret. de filiis Presbyteror. ordin. &- non. c. Propoſuit. &b+ de officio, & poteſt. juſt. deleg. c. Cauſ7 am. 
* Decrer. qui filii ſont legitimi, c.Cauſam. ? FJulii Ceſaris Commentar, de bello Gallico, lib.5. *% Strabonis 


Geographie, lib. 4- | 
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verings, by the Saxons allo called parel ” ; from one of theſe, or 
both, I gueſs this Town took its name. 

70. As allo the Pretorian or Conſular way, called Watlingftreet, 
and Wattle-bank here in Oxfordſhire, theſe in all probability be- 
ing made the ſame way, that Hadrian is ſaid to have made bounda- 
daries (where Rivers were. wanting) between barbarous people, 
Stipitibus magnis in modum murals ſepis funditus jattss atque con- 
nexis*, i.e, with great Jakes ſet faſt in the ground, and knit to= 
gether *tis like with ſmaller wood woven between ; which if hap- 
pily made uſe of in theſe ways to keep up the earth at firſt; 
might well invite the Saxons to name them Wattleing-ſtreet, Wat- 
tle-bank, Wc. 

71. Juſtupon the meeting of AkenlanFreet way, and the Port 
way from Walleng ford, there are alſo ſome foot-ſteps of that decay- 
ed ancient Fation, by Camden called Alcheffer, ſtill remaining, 
which he gueſſes ſo called, as one would ſay an old Zown*. But 1 
have met with ſome notes ina MS. now by me, that ſays it was 
the Seat of Aledus the Emperor, who having trecherouſly ſlain 
his Friend and Maſter, the Emperor Carauſius, baſely uſurped 
Britan for himſelf, calling this his new Seat 'after his own name, 
Alefi Caftrum, fince Alcheffer or Aldcefter : but it ſeems by the 
ſtory that it floriſh'd not long, for Conflantins C blorus being ſent 
againſt him by the Emperors Diocleſfian and Maximian, and by 
the benefit of a miſt, landing privatly ſomwhere on the South 
ſhoar, near the //e of Wight (whether Aleus came to prevent it) 
oave him battle, defeated, and put him to flight towards this 
his chief Fortreſs, but was over-taken and ſlain by Aſclepiodotus, 
one of ConStantius's Captains (as this Author will have it) here 
at Elsfield * near Oxon, (which he alſo would havea corruption of 
Alefus-field) before he could reach it. 

72, For the credit of this relation, it having no fotindation 
in the Roman ſtory, I ſhall wholly leave ir to the Readers judg+ 
ment ; yet ſhall add thus much for its reputation, that the Roman 
military ways lye very agreeable to it ; for on ſuppoſition, this 
conflifs happened about Regnum, now Ring-wood or Clauſentum, 
now Southampton, the Roman ways lye dire&ly thence to ents 
Belgarum, now Wincheſter; and ſo to Callena, now Wallengford, 


© Gul. Somneri Diffionarium Saxonico-Lat-eAngl, in verbs. * /Elius Spartianut it Hadriano, * Camd. 
Britan. in Oxon. * MS. penes Authorem. 
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according to the Itinerary of Antoninus* ; and thence cloſe by 
Elsield to Alchefter, as deſcribed in the Map, and in $$. 27. and 


28. of this Chapter. 
73. Which is all 1 find remaining of the Romans here, bur 


ſome parcels of their Mony found at many other places, particu- 
larly near Dorcheſter not far from Dike-hills, near the Fortification 
at 1dbury, and Madmarſton-kill in the Pariſh of Swalcliff, incloſed 
with a double vallum ; which I therefore judge to have been Ro- 
man works. There is alſo a ſmall circumwvallation in a Wood Sonth 
and by Weſt of Harpſden Church, near which place there has alſo 
been Roman mony dug up (whereof there is ſome in the poſſeflion 
of the Worſhipful ..... Hall Eſq;) and ſo likewiſe about Hor- 
tey, Swerford, C hippingnorton, Teynton, and a Village called Sinet 
near Burford, Stratton- Audley, Fringford and Tuſmore, and moſt 
of them, of the Emperors between Cocceins Nerva, and Theodofuus 


the ſecond, exclufively. 


74. After the departure of the Romans came the Saxons into }. 


Britan, and after them the Danes, whoallo made them Works ſo 
indiftinguiſhable from the Romans (otherwife than by the Roman 
mony found near them, as in the former Paragraph) that they can 
ſcarce be known aſunder : So that whatever of theſe Fortifcati- 
ons (at moſt places in this County abufively called Barrows) have 
no Roman mony found at or near them, 1 think we muſt conclude 
either Saxon or Daniſh ; Saxon if ſquare, and if round Daniſþ ; 
for ſo I find them diftinguiſh'd in a MS, Hiſtory of reland by 


E. S. whereof the firſt ſort he calls Falkmotes, 3. e. places for the 


meeting of the folk or people, upon the approach of the enemy ; 
and the latter Danerathes, i. e. hills of the Danes made for the 
ſame purpoſe*, though I very much queſtion whether F ſhall find 
theſe forms ſtrifly obſerved in all places hereafter. 

75. YetI find Tadmerton-CaFle, and Hooknorton Barrow not 
far from ir, agreeable to this rule; the former being /arge and 
round, and the other ſmaller and rather a gquinquongle than a /quare; 
both of them caft up (the great round one by the Danes, and the 
leſs ſquare one by the Saxons) about the year 914, when the 
Danes in the time of Edward Senior being grown ſtrong and nu- 
merous, came forth of Northampton and Leicefter, and made great 
ſlaughter of the Engliſh- Saxons at Yochmeretune, ſays 70h. Brom- 


» See Burtor's Map of Antoninus his Itinerary. * Hiſtory of Ireland, MS. penes Authorem. 
Ton, 
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ton, An. 10. of Edw. Sen”. at Yokenertune, ſays Florentius Wi- 
gornienſis, which he calls Villam Regiam*, now Hoke-norton. 

76. As for Chaſileton barrow, by the above-mention'd rule, it 
ſhould be a Fortification of the Danes, perhaps caſt up about the 
year 1016, at what time Edmund Ironſide met C anutus the Daniſh 
King hereabout, and defeated him after a long and bloody Bat- 
tle, fought ar a place called _ by Zoh. Bromton *, Sterneflon 
and Sceruſdan by Matth. Weſtminſter * > Scearfan by Florentins Wi- 
gornienſis « and Simon of Durham *, and Sejerſtan by Wormins , 
from /ejer vioria, and /tan Iapis ; whereof all the reſt ſeem but 
corruptions, there being ſeveral ſuch in Denmark and Norway cal- 
led by that name to this day * : which though they all ſay ex- 
preſly was in Hwind1a or Huiccia, 1. e. Worcefter-ſhire, yetl verily 
believe it with Camden, to be that Fone not far off, called Four ſhire 
Fone (or elſe that other near it) parting four Counties, whereof 
Worcefter-ſhire is one. 

77. And as for the Entrenchments i in Merton Woods, I gueſs 
them caſt up by King thelred, or the Danes in the year 871, at 
what time ſays Floren. Wigornienſis, King Ettelred, and his Bro- 
ther Alfred, cum paganis pugnantes apud Meretune *, fighting with 
che Danes at Mereton (as I find this town was anciently written 111 
the Leigier Book of Enſham *) overcame them,and put their whole 
Armyto flight. That the Danes had ſomwhat to do hereaboutr, is 
further evinced, from one of their ſpurs in the hands (if I mil- 
remember not) of George Sherman, of the Town of Biſſter not 
far from this place, which 1took no care to get engraven, becauſe 
already done by Olaus Wormius®, where tho Reader may ſee the 
exa& fgure of it: All which pur together, and that this place is 
near the meeting of two military ways, 1 am pretty well ſa- 
tisfied that this Battle between Zzhelred, his Brother Alfred, and 
the Danes, was much rather here, than at Merdon in Wilt-ſbire, as 
{ome have thought it. 

78. Andif AdwellCop may paſs for a Fortification, as the En- 
trenchments about it on the South-eaſt-fide ſeem to promiſe,] gueſs 
it made about the year 1010, when the Danes, as Simeon of Dur- 


ham teſtifies, came forth of their Ships in the month of Zanuary, 


1 In Chrenico Johan. Bromton. Abbot, Jornalens, in 4n. 10. Ed. Sen. * Florentius Wigornienſis in Anno 
914. * Chronicon Jo. Bromton Abb. Jorn. invita Edmundi Fer. lat. b Matth. Weſtmon, Flores Hiftor. Int 
An.1016. © Flor. Wigor. in An. citato. * Simeon Dunelmenſis Hiſt. de geſtis Reg. Ang. in eodem. * -_ 
Worm. Mon. Dan. lib. 5. Monumentoram inter Ripenſia 5. p.343. © Floren. Wigornenſis in An. citato. 
Regi#tro de Enſham, MS. penes Reverendiſſa imum Decanum & Capitulum Eccleſi fie £ Cathedral. Chriſt. Abo 


* Olai Wormii Monument. Danicor. lib. 1.cap- 7. Þ.50. Fig. E. 4 
an 
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and paſſing through the Chiltern Woods,came to Oxford and burnt 
it ®, ereQing perhaps this fortified Barrow in the way, where 'tis 
like they might meet w ith ſome oppoſition, and looſe ſome prin- 
cipal Captain. As alſo upon Shotover-hill, where there ſeems to 
have been two other little Barrows, on the left hand of the road 
from Oxford to London,that ſhould I confeſs have been mention'd 
before in $. 51. of this Chapter. | 

79. Butas for the large ſquare Entrenchments on Callow-hills 
in the Pariſh of Stunsfeld (which yet 'tis poſſible too may have 
been an old Britiſh town, ſuch as deſcribed by Ceſar, Oppidum wo- 
cant cum ſylvas impeditas wallo atque foſs4 munierunt', it being much 
larger than any of the reſt, and having deep holes within, I ſup- 
poſe, to preſerve water) the ſmall Forzifcation under Cornbury 
Park-wall, and the large one called Beaumont, near Mixbury- 
Church, encompaſſed with a ditch 170 paces one way, and 128 
the other ; Ican give no account of 2hem, but that in general 'tis 
like they were works of the Saxons, theſe being all /quare, though 
the laſt by its name ſhould indeed be Norman. 

8o. And ſoagain for the Fortification commonly called Round- 
caſile, weſt of Begbrook, Church , but in the Pariſh of Bladen, 
and Lineham Barrow (between which and Pudlycot, a Seat of the 
ancient Family of the Lacy's, there is a paſſage under ground 
down to the river) I can ſay little of them, but that in general 'tis 
moſt probable they were made by the Danes (they being both 
round) but upon what particular occafion » I could no where 
find. 

$1. Befide the circles of Earth caſt up by the Danes, there 
are others of fone in many places of this Nation, and particular- 
ly one here in the very bounds of Oxford: ſhire, near Chipping-nor- 
zon, in the Pariſh of Little Rollwright, the ſtones being placed in 
manner and form, and now remain as exally engraven 7ab. 16. 
Fig. 2222, ina round of *twixt 3o and 40 paces over; the tal- 
leſt of zhem all (which may be a ſcale for the reſt) being about ſe- 
ven foot high. North of theſe, about a Bolts-ſhoot off, on the 
other ſide the hedge, in the County of Warwick, ſtands one fin- 
ply alone, upwards of nine foot high, in form as deſcribed Fig. 
I. and Eaſtward five others, as in Fig. 3. about two furlongs off, 


S——_ Dunelmenſis, de geſtis Reg. Ang. in Anno 1010,  Fulii Ceſar Commentarior. de bello Galli: 
£0, (10. 5, 
the 
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rhe higheſt of them all about nine foot alſo ; meeting formerly at 
the top (as drawn by Mr. Camden) with their tapering ends, al-- 
molt in ſhape of a wedge, fince whoſe time there-are two of them 
fallen down from the reſt. Of which ancient Monument (or what 
everelſe it be) hegives us in brief this following account *. 

82. Not far from Burford Che ſhould haveſaid Chipping-norton, 
for Burford cannot be leſs then 7 or 8 miles from it) upon the ve- 
ry border of Oxford-fhire, is an ancient Monument, to wit, cer- 
tain huge ſtones placed in a circle : the common people call them 
Rollrich-/lones, and dream they were ſomtimes men, by a mira- 
culous Metamorphoſis turned into hard ſtones. The higheſt of 
them all, which without the circle looketh into the Earth, they call 
the King,becauſe he ſhould have been Ming of England (forſooth) 
if he had once ſeen Long-Compton, a little Town lying beneath, 
and which one may ſee if he go ſome few paces forwatd. 

83. Other fve ſtanding on the other fide, touching as it were 
one another, they imagin to have been Knights mounted on horſe- 
back, and the reſt the Army. Theſe would 1 verily think, 
ſays he, to have been the Monument of ſome Vidory, and happily 
erefted by Rollo the Dane, who afterward conquer*'d Normandy ; 
for what time he with his Danes troubled England with depredati- 
ons,we read that the Danes joyned Battle with the Engliſh at Hoch- 
norton, a place for no one thing more famous in old time, than for 
the woful ſlaughter of the Engliſh in that foughten Field under 
the Raign of King Edward the elder. 

84. That this Monument might be ere&ed by Rollo the Dane, or 
rather Norwegian, perhaps may be true, but by no means about 
the time of Edward the elder ; for though it be true enough that 
he troubled England with depredations, yet that he made them in 
the days of King Alfred, I think all the ancient Hifforians agree, 
An. 897.according to F lorilegus ', but according to Abbot Brom- 
ton ® a much better Author, in the year 875, near 40 years before 
that ſlaughter of the Engliſh in King Edwards days, as will plain- 
ly appear, upon compariſon of this, with the 75. H. of the ſame 
Chapter. 

85, Therefore much rather thanſo, ſhould I think he ereGted 
them, upon a ſecond Expedition he made into England, when he 


k Britannia in Oxfordſh.  Matth. Weſtmonaſt. in An. citats, ® Johan. Bromton Abb. Forn. in vita 


A'uredi. 
Uuyu was 
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was called in by King Zrbe//an to afliſt him (as Thomas of Walſin- 
gham witneſles ) againſt ſome potent rebels that had taken 
arms againſt him * ; whom having vanquithed, and reduced into 
obedience to their Prince, and perhaps. too ſlain the defigned 
King of them (who poſſibly might be perſwaded to this rebellion, 
upon a conditional Propheſie of coming to that honor when he 
ſhould ſee Long-Compton) might ere& this Monument in memory 
of the Fa ; the great ſingle Fone for the intended King, the fue 
ſtones by themſelves for his principal Captains, and the round for 
the mixt multitude {lain in the Battle, which 1s ſomwhat agreeable 
to the zradition concerning them. 

86. Butif Imay give my opinion what I really think of them, 
(though I do not doubt much but they muſt be a Daniſh or Norwe- 
gian monument) 1 can by no means allow the round or other ones 
to be Sepulchral monuments; For had the Cirque of flones been any 
ſuch memorial, it would certainly have had either a tumulus in the 
middle, like the monument near the way to Bitch in Seland, and 
of Langbeen Kiſer not far from it ?, and another near Roeſchild * ; 
ora fone Altar, as in the notable monument of Harald Hyldetand 
near Lefre in Seland?, placed there, ſays Wormins (in another 
part of his Book) eo fine ut ibidem in memoriam defun#li quotannis 
facra peragantur, that they might yearly offer Sacrifices in memo- 
ry of the defun&, at the place of his inhumation. But neither 
of theſe are within Rollright Cirque, nor could that curious and 
learned Artiquary the Worſhipful Ralph Sheldon of Beoly Eſq; 
(one of the nobleſt Promoters of this deſign) who induſtriouſly 
dug in the middle of it (to ſee whether he could meet any /1m- 
bols or marks, either who mightere@1t, or for what end or pur- 
poſe) find any ſuch matter. 

87. Forthe very ſame reaſon, it is alſo as certain that it can- 
not have been any place of Fudicature, ſuch as was ufed in old 
time inthe Northern Nations, whereof there is one ſo great in 
Seland, as deſ@ribed by Wormizs, that it takes upnoleſs than fix 
and forty great Fones of ſtugendious magnitude within its cir-. 
cumference 7, and ſo does Ro/lright and more too ; but then it 
has no fone (nor I ſuppoſe ever had) eredted in the middle for 
the Zudge to fit on, as thoſe always had. Beſide theſe Fora, or 


B Tho. de Walſingham Ypodigma Neuſtrie, ſub initium. ® Olai Wormii Mon. Danic, kb. 1. cap. 3. * dem 
66. I.cap.6- Þ Idemiib.1.cap.5. * Olai Wormii Mon. Dani. lib. 1.cap. 10. 
places 
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TBE of 7 litre, (by the Dares called Tings) ſeem always to 
have had their muniments of lone, either of a OQuadrangular or 
0wal Figure, and not to be entered but at two fides, as that at 
Ozething mention'd by Wormius", whereas ours is circular, and 
ſhews no figns of ſuch gates. 

85. Which perhaps might occaſion the Learned Dr.C harleton, 
to judg it rather a 7rophie, or Triumphal pile, ſet upas a Monument 
of ſome great Vifforie®, to whom though 1 cannot but ſomwhat 
incline, yet am verily perſwaded, that at the ſame time it might 
ſerve alſo for the Elefionand Inauguration of a King ; and much 
rathef than the great and famous monument of Stone-Deng on Sa- 
lesbury Plain ; the very diſparities betwixt it and thoſe in Den- 
mark, brought by himſelf*, being not to be found here. 

89. For befide that it is placed (as all ſuch Courts of the 
Danes were) 1. Upon arifing ground, for the advantage of pro- 
pet (that the common people aflembled to confirm the ſuffrages 
or votes of the Elefors by their univerſal applauſe, and congratu- 
latory acclamations, might ſee and witneſs the ſolemn manner of 
Eleflion:) 2. Made of huge ones of no regular Figure, And 
thirdly, Having no Epigraph or Inſcription cut or trenched in the 
Fones, as carrying a ſufficient evidence of its defignment and uſe, 


inthe figure of its platform. It is but a fprgle Cirque of fones with- 


out EpisFyles or Architraves, few of them very high on which 
the EleFors might eaſily get up togive their ſuffrages, as was uſu- 
ally done in the Northern Nations ; whereas Stone-Yeng is made 
up of three circles at leaſt (ſome ſay four) and the tones of each 
circle joyned with Architraves, whereof there is no example to be 
found in thoſe Countrys. 

90, Now that the Northern Nations uſually ere&ed ſuch Cirgues 
of rude ſtones for the elefion of their Kings, is fully teſtified by 
Olaus Wormius, Reperiuntur inquit in bis oris loca quedam in quibus 
Reges olim ſolennt creabantur pompi, que cinfia adhuc grandibus 
faxis, ut plurimum duodecim, conFpiciuntur, in medio grandiore quo- 
dam prominente, cui omnium ſuffragiis Ele&um Regem imponebant, 


. magnoque applauſu excipiebant, Hic (&y Comitia celebrabant, v de 


Regni negotiis conſultabant. Regem vero deſignaturi Eleores Sa- 
xi inſilebant forum cingentibus, decreti firmitudinem pronunciantes * , 
i. e. as Engliſhed by Dr. Charleton ". 


r 1b;jdem- * Door Charleton's Stone- Heng reſtored to the Daves, pag. 46. * Idem pag. 54. * Ol. 
Wormii Monument, Danic. lib. 1. cap. 12. * Stone-Heng reſtored to the Danes, pag. 48. 
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91. Inthis County are beheld certain Courts of Parliament, in 
which Kings heretofore were ſolemnly ele&ed, which are ſur- 
rounded with great /tones,for the moſt part twelve in number, and 
one other fone exceeding the reſt in eminency, fet in the middle ; 
upon which (as upon a Regal Throne) they ſeated the new ele- 


Qed King, by the general fuftrage of the Afſembly, and inaugu- 


rated him with great applauſe and loud acclamations. Here they 
held their great Councils, and confulted abonr affairs of the King- 
dom : But when they mer together to nominate their Kings, the 
Eleors ſtood upright on the fones environing the Court, and gi- 
ving their vorces, thereby confirmed their choice. 


92. The very fame prattice of the Northern Nations, with the. 


Ceremonies of it, afe atfo briefly ſet down by Saxo Grammaticus, 
LeAuri Regem veteres afſrxis bumo Sax inhſtere ſuſfragtaque promere 
conſuevefunt, ſubjeorum lapidum firmitate, fatti conſftantiam omina- 
turi*, i. 6. that the Ancients being abont to chooſe their King, 
ufed to ſtand upon Fones fixed in the ground, and thence give 
theit wozes, by the firmneſs of the ones on which they ſtood, ta- 
citly declaring the firmneſs of their AG. Which manner of ele- 
flionis alſo proved of them, by Crantzins, Meurſis, and Bern- 
hardus Malincort de Archicancellariis ?. 

93. Which places of elefion itſeems were held ſo ſacred, as 
further teſtified by Wormius *, and out of him by Dr. Charleton *, 
that in times of peace the Candidate King, was obliged de Fure 
there to receive his /nauguration, the place and ceremonies being 
accounted eſſential parts of his right to Soveraignty, and the votes 
of his Ekeflors much more valid and authentick for being pro- 
nounced in the uſual Forum. 

94. But if it happened the M7ng fell ina Foreign expedition by 
the hand of the enemy, the Army preſently got together a parcel 
of great /ones,and ſer them in ſuch a round, as well ſomtimes per- 
haps for the interment of the corps of the deceaſed King, as ele- 
ion of his ſuctefſor. And this, 'tis like, they did, 1. Becauſe 
they eſteemed an elefion in ſuch a Foram, a good addition of 77- 
th. And ſecond, with all expedition, becauſe by the delay of 
ſuch eleFion too long, irreparable damages many times accrewed 


tothe Republick thereupon *; which praftice of the Danes they ' 


_ © Saxon. Grammatici Hiſt. Danorum, lib. 1. fub initium. T De quibus vide Olaum Wormium, Mon. Dan, 
bh, I. cap.12. * Ibidem ſub finem. * Stone- Heng reſtored to the Danes,p. 48. » Ol. Wormii Mor. Dar. 
lib. 1. cap. 12. ſub finem. 
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both.confirm, by the authorities of Stephanus, Stephattius, ini his 
Commentaries on. the:ftirſt Book of Saxo-Gnammaticus's, Hiſtoty, of 
Denmark, and: Seaningins a grave and. faithful Wrizer of, that Nas 
tion, though what they, cite of thelatter (if that be all. be ſays), 
{carce proves quice ſo. much; 

95. Beſide the ere&ion of Sores in Foreign Natioris upon the: 
toſs of one Fing, and eleftionof another, what if I ſhould add 
that ics alſo very likely that the ſame-might: be done at the. Inve/tj- 
ture of a Congueror into a new acquited Principality : Thus, why 
might not Rollo, either being compelled as a younger brother, to: 
leave Denmark, or Norway, as. was appointed by the Law of the 
former Kingdom, and' to. ſeek him a new 'ſeat ©; or forced from 
the latte for Piracy by King Harold Herfager, a8.in the Chronicte 
of Norway *; I ſay, why might not Rollo after good ſucceſs again{t 
thoſe he invatidd (as Walfingham ſays exprefly he was, though 
in another place) be clefted King by his followers, and be inaugu- 
rated here, as. well as there, within ſuch a circle of ſtones, which 
bearing his name to this very day, and he being acknowledged. 
both by Bromton* and Flozilegus ®to have beaten the Saxons, and 
to have tarryed in this Nation a whole Winter, 1t is highly pro- 
bable he might be. 

96. For if we enquire into the origin of the name of this 
Cirque of ſtones, we ſhall find that Reich or Riic fignifies a King- 
dom., and ſomtimes a Ring, as Eyn reich raw, the Cece, or Kings 
woman” :; Whence 'tis plain, that thele /fones ſeem ſtill to be cal- 
led the flones of King Rolle, or perhaps rather of Rollo's King- 
dom, for it was cuſtomary fer them to have ſa many Cirgques of 
frones as Kingdoms, though in the ſame Country. Thus, as Wor- 
mins teſtifies, there are three at this day in the Kingdom of Den- 
mark,; one in Seland, another in Schoneland, and a third in the 
Cimbrick, Territory, becauſe theſe were anciently three diſtin 
Principalities, and under the dominion of as many Kings, 25 'tig 
certain England was alſo about this time. 

97. And if this conjeGure may be allowed to take olave, we 
are ſupplyed alſo with a reaſon why we have no zymulzs in or neat 
this monument, there being no Aing or eminent Commander lain, 
but only a conqueſt of the enemy in or near this place, intimated 

* Tho Walſingham's Thodigma Neuſtrie in principio, 4 Vid. Chronicen. Narwegicum: * T, bo. Walſnghani's 


Tpodigma Neuſtrie in princip. * Foh. Bromton Abbat- Jornal. in An,875. © Matth. Weſtmon. m An. 897. 
d Vid. Petri Daſypodii Diftionar. Lat. German. iu yerb. Rogng. * Ol, Wornui Mon: Dap. 16-1: cap. 12- 1 
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by the five flones meeting in a point at the rop ; which perhaps 
may be the diſpoſition intended by Saxo Grammaticus, and out of 
him bh Wormius, Cuneatoordine, which he ſays exprelly ſignified, 
Equeftrium acies ibidem, wel prope, fortunatius triumphaſſe * i.e. that 
Knights or Horſe-men there, or near the place, obtained a glori- 
ous Vidtory. 

98, Yet againſt _ conjefture I fore-ſee there lye two objeions 
worth removal. 1. That-in theſe Cirques of ones defigned for 
the elefion of Kings, there was always a Kongffolen moſt times 
bigger than the reſt placed in the middle of it, as intimated above, 
8. 90. And ſecondly, that had this place been at firſt defigned 
for the Inauguration of a Daniſh or Norwegian King, and ſuch 
places been ſo eſſential to a good zizle, as pretended above, $.93. 
certainly all the Kings of the Daniſþ race that reigned after here 
in England, would have been either crowned here, or at ſome 
other ſuch Forum 5 whereas we have no ſuch Kongffolen in the 
middle of the Cirque; and befide, find Canutus with great ſole- 
mnity Crowned at London, Harold Harefoot here at Oxford (not 
far from this Cirque) and Hardi-Canutelikewile at London. 

99. Towhich it may be replyed, that though not placed in 
the Cirque, yet here is a Hongifolen not far off, which 'tis like 
was not neceſſary ſhould be ſet within it; for I find the place 
where the new elefed King ſtood and ſhewed himſelf to the peo- 
; ple, at the Forum for this purpoſe ar Lefre in Seland, to have been 
. without the Area, as our Kongftolen is. Area ſaxis undique cinta 
' Coronationi Regum deputata vicinum habet Collem, cui Coronatus jam 
inſiRebat jura populo daturus, wy omnibus conſpiciendum ſeprebiturus |, 
7. e. that the Area encompaſſed with /lones defigned for the Coro- 
nation of their Kings, had a Hill near it, whence the new Crown- 
ed King gave Laws, and ſhewed himſelf to the people; it ſeeming 
indifferent from hence, and another ſuch like hillock called 
Trollebarolhoy, whereon the King alſo ſtood, at the place of 
ſuch election near Lundie in Scania ”, whether he aſcended a /tone 
or mount of earth; within, or without the Area, ſo he thence 
might be ſeen and heard by the people. 

r00. And to the ſecond Obje&ion it may be reaſonably an- 
{wered, that the Danes by this time having gotten the whole 
Kingdom, and ſuch capital Cities as London and Oxford were, 


* Tdem (i6. 1.cap.g. \ Idemlib.1 cap.5, ® Idem lib. 1. cap. 12. 
might 
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might well change the places of theit Coronations © Bei de; Canitts 
ahd the reſt were much greater perſons, ahd fiiore civilized than 
Rollo and his trew, can be preſumed to have been ; fot befide that 
he lived above a hundred years before them, we find him (though 
the ſon of a Norwegian Jo21, or Earl) a great Pytate at Sea ", and 
little better then a Robber by Land 3 well might he therefote be 
contented with this Inauguration, after the old barbatotis faſhion, 
having gained no City wherein it might be done with greater ſo- 
lemnity, 

01, Butas for the /ones near the Barrow at Starton- Harcourt, 
called the Devils Coirs, E ſhould fake them to be apperidices to 
that Sepulchral Monument, but that they ſeem a little too fat re- 
moved from it ; perhaps thetefore the Barrow might be caſt up 
for ſome Saxon, and the flones fof ſome Britatis ſlain hereabout 
Caut vice verſa) at what time the Town of E:gterham, about a mile 
off, as Camden informs us, was taken from the Britars by Cuth- 
-wolf the Saxon ?. Which 1s all I cari find worthy notice con- 
cerning ther, bur that they are abotit eight foot high, and neat 
the baſe ſeven broad ; and that they ſeem not natural, biit made 
by art, of a ſmall kind of flones eethiented together, whereof 
there ate great numbers in the Fields hereabout ; which makes 
thus much for the cottjetre coticerning choſe at Stone-Heng, 
that they may be artificial, it being plain front theſe, char they 
could, and did do ſuch things in the ancienter times, | 

102. There ſtands alfo a ſtone about half a mile Southi-weft of 
Enflon Church, on a Bank by the we#y-fide between MNedt- En/tor 
and Fulwell, ſomwhart flat, and tapering upward from a broad 
bottom, with other ſmall ones lying by it ; and another near the 
road betwixt Burford and Chippig-norton, which I guefs might 
be erected for the ſame ptrpoſe with the two former, as above- 
mention'd : Unleſs we ſhall rather think, both zheſe and 7hent to 
- have been ſome of the Gods of the ancient Britans, as the Reve- 
rend and Learned Dr. Stillingfeet thinks it not improbable thoſe 
Pyramidal ſtones, metition'd by Camden in Tork-ſbire, calfed the 
Devils belts®, ſomtimes were. And ſo likewife Stone-Heng ini 
Wiltſhire, which he judges neither to bea Reman Temple, nor Da- 
niſh Monument, but rather ſomwhat belonging to the Idol Marks- 


n V;d. Chronicon. Norwegicum. * Vid. Camd« Britan. in Oxfordſh. * Idemin Com. Ebor. l; 
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lis, which Buxtorf ſaith the Rabbins called 2'7p v2 domum Holis* 
of which more hereafter when I come into that County ; and into 
Kent, where of Kits-coty-houſe, which 1 take to be an Antiquity 
of the ſame kind. ; | 

103. That the Britans long before the arrival of the Romans, 
were acquainted with the Greeks, has ſufficiently 1 gueſs been 
made appear already, 5. 66. of this Chapter ; and that long be- 
fore that they were known to the Phenicians, and all the EaFtern 
Countries, is plain out of Strabo ©, and Bochartus*, and by com- 
pariſon of the Learning and Religion of the Druids, with thoſe of 
the Indian Brachmans. Now that it was theancient cuſtom of all 
the Greeks to ſetup unpoliſh'd/tones inſtead of Images, to the ho- 
nor of their Gods, we have the teſtimony of Pauſanias in theſe 
words, ms 5 en mAwones , C'ois mzav EMeot:, mugs eds avn ayanut 
glpy apy Ave” 3, e, that unhewn ſtones amongſt all the Gracians, 
had the honor of Gods inſtead of mages ; more particularly the 
ſame Author aflerts, that near the Statue of Mercury there were 30 
ſquare ſtones, T*rez3wre: Aivve Terargrrs, which the Pharii worſhipt, 
and gave to every one of them the name of -a God®. 

04. That the Arabians and Paphians alſo worſhip'd ſuch like 
Gods, is likewiſe witneſſed by Maximus Tyrius, AgzGor: aicua pur, 
0rmva 0 cox oi” © & azaauge tidby, ANG: by mTrragorO, Vapor n pry A- 
@epiimm Ts MUGS byds &5 a WANG 9X ay 8130245 RG Ty 5 mueapN Adrzy of 
7. e. that the Arabians worſhip'd he ſcarce knew what God, but 
that he ſaw amongſt them was only a ſquare fone ; and that the 
Paphians worſhip'd Venus under the repreſentation of a white 
Pyramid. 

105. And Herodian deſcribing the Worſhip of Helegabalus at 
Emeſa in Phenicia, ſaith, that he had no kind of Image after the 
modern Greek or Roman faſhion made by mens hands, iv» 
& ms $21 pt Org 9 mover Werpephs, Any Els ofurele,, wwyoubts aud ING *> 
z, e, but a great /lone round at the bottom, and lefſening by de- 
grees toward the top, after the manner of a Cone, To which 
add, that Peter della Valle, in his late Travels into the Indies, 
ſaith, that at Ahmedabad there was a famous Zemple of Mahadeu, 
wherein there was no other /mage but a little column of ſtone af- 


4 7oh. Buxtorfii Lex. Talmud. inwv. Markos. | © Strabonis Geographie, lib. 3. pag. 175. Edit. If. Caſaub; 
Par, eAn. 1620. 5 Sam. Bocharti Geog. Sacr. part. 2.16. 1. cap. 29. * Ilavazvis Axans. pag. 228. Edit. 
Sylburg. * jbidem. * Max. Tyrii Diſſert. Phjloſoph. 38. p. 384- Edit. Dan--Heinſii. * Herodiani Hiſto- 
riar- lib. 5. pag. 114. Edit. Hen. Stephani. 
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ter a Pyramidal form; which Mahadeu, he ſaith, in their Lan- 
guage ſignifies the great God?7, - And after this faſhion, heſaith, 
'tis the cuſtom of the Brachmans to repreſent Mahadeu *. 

I 06. 'All which being put together, eſpecially as recommend- 
ed by ſo Learned a Perſon as the Reverend Dr. Stillingfleet, have 
prevailed with me much : However, the Reader is free to uſe his 
judgment, whether they are memorials of the dead, as common- 
ly thought, or repreſentations of the Dezties of the ancient Bri- 
tans, given them by ſome Companions of the Eaſtern Merchants, 
trading hither for 7in, to the Caſſiterides. 

107. Other Antiquities contemporary with the ones above- 
mentioned, I met with none here in Oxford-ſhire, but thoſe three 
Rings lincked one within another, and engraven by miſtake a lit- - 
tle out of their place, 7ab. 16. Fig. 4. for that they are nor like to 
be Britiſh or Roman, 1 think is pretty certain, The Britans, *tis 
true, nſed Rings inſtead of Mony, yetas Ceſar teſtifies, they were 
only of [ron*. And though the Romans, amongſt their other 
dona militaria, did uſually give Calbeos ®, five armillas, bracelets, 
yet they were conſtantly I find, either of gold or felver ; where- 
as 0urs, as innumber, are of three different materials; the largeſt 
copper, the ſecond iron, and the leaſt green glaſs, or ſome Fone of 
that colour. 

108, It remains they muſt therefore be either Saxon or Daniſh, 
but whether of the two, we muſt not hope to determin, fince we 
find ſuch rings uſed by both Nations, That the Saxons had ſuch 
bracelets, is plain from King AIfred, who notwithſtanding he 
came to the Kingdom, long habituated as it were to rapines and 
murders, yetbrought it before his death into ſo good a poſture, 
(as 1s learnedly made out, and by what degrees he did it, in that 
excellent H:Fory of his Life, now in the Preſs) that he could, and 
did hang up ſuch bracelets of gold in the high-ways, which no 
Traveller dared touch. Mifredus per publicos aggeres, ubi ſemite 
finduntur in quadrum, Armillas jubebat aureas appendi, ut Viantium 
aviditatem irritaret, cur non efſet qui eas acciperet, ſays F lorilegus 
of him*®. Where, by the way, perhaps it may not beamiſs to 
note, that theſe Rings were drawn our of the River Cherwel with 
a Fiſhing-net, near Hampton Gay, not far from the meeting of 


Y Pet. della Valle Viaggi, p.3 Lett. 1. $.15. p. 107. * Thidem. * Jul. Ceſaris Comment. de bello Gallico, 
lib.g. b Vid. Sexti Pomp. Feſti, Fragment. libro3. © Matth. Weſtmon. Flores Hiſt. in An. 892. 
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ſuch ways'at Mirklington, and kindly beſtowed on me by my wor- 
thy Friend Mr. Barry, amongſt ſome other matters of like nature, 
.though not ſo fit to be mention*d here. 

199. And that the Danes alſo made the ſame Experiment of the 
Innocency of their people,and of iniverſal peace & freedom from 
rapine, is as manifeſt out of Saxo Grammaticus, who ſays expreſly 
of Frotho the Great, Ut uniuſcujuſque rem familiarem a furum incurſy 
tutam preftaret, Armillam unam in Rupe, wc . 1. e. that he mighr 
preſerve every mans Goods from the {ſpoils of thieves and robbers, 
hung up a bracelet of goldon the rock called after his own name, 
Frothonis petram ; and another in the Province of Wig, threatning 
great ſeverity to the Preſs dents of thoſe Countries, if they ſhould 
be taken away. . : They uſed them alſo (like the Romans) as re- 
wards of valour, as appears from the proffer of King Roricus, of 
his /ax bracelets to any man that would undertake the Champion of 
the Sclavi Chis Enemies) challenging any man in his Army®; and 
ſomtimes too as rewards of Wit, as the ſame Author informs us, 
IWiggo being honor'd with a great Armilla by Rolvo Arage, for a 
Jeſt '; and Refo, by Goto King of Norway, ideo tantum quod eum 
cultins & familiarius habuiſſet 5. 

110. Theſe Armille, the Danes and. other Northern Nations 
accounted ſo ſacred, that as Bartholin informs us out of Arngri- 
mus, the anders uſually ſwore upon them, Cujus religions fuit 
ritus, ut juramentum preſiituri, adhibitts teſlibus Annulum in Ara De- 
oraum aſſervari ſolitum, v in foro Fudiciali a Fudice ſupremo in bra- 
chio geflatum, hofliarumque ſanguine ullinitum, attreftarent *, 3. e. 
that the manner of people to beſworn was, that before witneſs they 
ſhould lay their hands on a certain Ring, uſually kept upon the 
altar of their gods, worn upon the arm of the ChiefFuftice (whence 
tis plain it was an Armilla) and ſmeared over with the blood of 
their Sacrifices. And Ethelwerdus and Aferins both acquaint us, 
that King Z/fred having gotten confiderable:advantage over the 
Danes, made them ſwear (befide on his own Reliques) in eorum 
Armilla ſacra, quod ceterarum Regionum Regibus fecere nunquam ', 
Z. e. upon their holy bracelet, which they had never done before 
to the Kings of any other Nation. 

a Saxon. Gram. Hiſt. Den. tb. 5 . p. 46. Edit. Operin. © Jdemlib. 3.pag.24. D.  Tdemlib.2. pag.16 C. 
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111. Which Armillz it ſeems were ſomtimes fingle, and ſoni- 
times curiouſly link'd together. . Thus the /ix bracelets of King 
Roricus above-mentioned, are faid to have been, ita mutuis nexi- 
bus involutas us ab invicem fequeFrari nequirent, nodorum inextrica- 
biliter ſerie coherente ©, i.e. ſo inextricably involved one within 


another, that there was no parting them. The Learned Bartho- 


lin alſo informs us, that ſomtimes the Armilla had a Ring hung 
toit. Ef! tamen Armille ſuus quandoque circulus | ; And that wheri 
rings are thus hung to bracelets, there is always ſome myery in it, 
quod annuli Armillis fere jungantur non caret myſterio”, Where by 
Armille he means oma, or weagpme, ornaments for the wriſts, 
and by annuli and circuli, ornaments for the fingers : Armille id 
brachio praftant, quod digitis annuli ®, i, e. that bracelets have the 
ſame uſe on the wrif?, that rings have on the finger. 

112, Now that ours was an Armilla, is plain enough, for 
that the great Copper ring is of ſomwhat above three inches dia- 
meter, and big enough to encompaſs any ordinary mans wriſt ; 
the leſſer iron one, and green ring of glaſs, being additional orna- 
ments, eſpecially the latter, which queſtionleſs was put on to re- 
preſent an Emrauld ; that ſort of Fone, as Pignorius and Bartho- 
lin both teſtifie, being much uſed in bracelets *: which makes me 
think it the bracelet but of ſome ordinarysperſon, the Armilla it 
ſelf being copper, with which, ſaith Bartholin, only the vulgar 
adorned themſelves, Armille aree, plebez cenſende ſunt *, and the 
appendent glaſs but a counterfeit Fewel. 

113. Foreminent places in this County, during the Govern- 
ment of the Saxonsand Danes in Britan, we may reckon firſt Ban- 
bury, then called Banexbyp1s, where Kenric, the ſecond Weſt-Saxon 
King, about the year 540, pur to flight the Britans, fighting for 
their lives, eſtates, and all they had 9. Afrer the Congqueſ?, about 
the year 1125, it was ſtrengrhned with a Caftle by Alexander the 
then great Biſhop of Lincoln ; and ſince that, Zan. 26. 1* Marie, 
made a Burg or Burrough conſiſting of a Bayliff, 12 Aldermen, 
and 12 Burgeſſes, in recompence of their faithful ſervice done to 
' theſaid Queen Mary (as 'tis expreſt in their Charter) in manful- 
ly refiſting Zohn Duke of Northumberland that rebelled againſt 


her ; whence 'tis plain this Town was ever zealous in matters of 


k Sax. Gram. Hiſt. Dan. 416. 2, p. 24. D. Edit. Operini. * Tho. Bartholin. Schedion de Arm. Vet. $.4. ; 19-4 
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Religion, of what perſwaſion ſoever they were, hetetofore as 
- well as now. Since again on the 8 of Zune, Fac. 6, it was made 

a Major Town conſiſting of a' Major, 12 Aldermen, and 6 Capi- 

tal-Burgeſſes. | | | 

114. And ſecondly, Benſon, alias Beneſingtune *, which Ma- 
rian (ſays Camden) calls villam Regiam, the Kings Town, and re- 
porteth that Ceaulin, the third King of the We/-S2xons, about the 
year 572, took it from the Britans, which his ſucceſſors kept 
200 years after, till they were diſpoſleſt again by Of the great 
King of the Mercians*. And thirdly , though DorcheFer has 
its name from the Britiſh Dour , which ſignifies water, and 
therefore called by Leland, Hydropolis; and ſeems to have been 
known to the Romans by the mony found thereabout, and the La- 
tin termination C eſter, which, ſays Leland, the Saxons applyed to 
Cities as well as Fortifications* ; yet it never came to its height till 
Birinus, an. 614. was ſeated there as Biſhop of the Wef-Saxons, 
by Cymgelre their King, whom he had newly Baptized, and 0/- 
wald King of Northumberland, God-father to Cynigelſe*. 

I15. About this time the Town of Berenceſter, alias Bernce- 
fter, in Saxon Bupencearrep, and Bepnacerzep, which | take to have 
been its primitive names, ſeems alſo to have been raiſed, and to 
have taken its name ,as ſome have thought, from the ſame Biſhop 
Birinus, quaſi Birini caflrum : But I much rather believe it ſo cal 
led from Bern-wood, or Forreſt, mention'd by Bede ®, Florilegus, 
and Wigornienſis *, upon the edge whereof it was then ſeated, 
nor is now far off it ; after which perhaps from St. Eadburg, to 
whom the Priory there was, and Parifþ Church is now dedicated, 
it changed its name to Burgcefter, and ſince that to Burce/ter, now 
Bifeter. 

116. The Town of Burford, in Saxon Beoppops, ſeems alſo to 
have been a place of good Antiquity, but moſt remarkable for a 
battle fought near it, about the year 750 *, perhaps on the place 
{till called Baztle-edge, Weſt of the Town betwixt it and Upton ; 
between Cuthred or Cuthbert, a tributary King of the Wefi- F1xons, 
and Ethelbaldthe Mercian, whoſe inſupportable exaQions the for- 
mer King not being able to endure,he came into the Field againſt 


* Will. Malmesburienſ. de geſtis Reg. Ang. lib- 1. cap-2- © Camdeni Britan. in Com. Oxon. ' Leland: 
Comment. in Cygneam Cant. in v. Hydrepolis. © Ven. Bede Hiſt. Eccleſia Gent, Ang. 1ib.3.cap. 7.  Chro- 
nologia Saxonica, in An. 921, * Mat. Weſtmon. &&+ Florent. Wigorn. in An, 918. * Rog. Hoveden Annal. 
Part. priori in An. cit at. 
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him, met, and overthrew him here abour Burford, winning his 
Banner wherein there was depicted a golden Dragon? ; in memo- 
ry-of which Vidory, perhaps the cuFom (yet within memory) of 
making a Dragon yearly, and carrying it up and down the Town 
in great jollity on Midſummer Eve, to which (I know not for 
what reaſon) they added a Gyant, might likely enough be firſ 
inſtituted. 

117. After the Congueſ?, T find it the Town of Rober: Earl of 
Glocefter, baſe Son to King Henry the Firſt, to whoſe Son William 
I have feen an Original Charter granted him by King Henr, 2. gi- 
ving to this his Town of Bureford, Gildant & omnes conſuetudines 
quas habent liberi Burgenſes de Oxeneford; moſt of which it has 
fince loſt, and chiefly by the over-ruling power of Sir Lawrence 
Tanfeld, Lord chief Baron-in Queen Elizaberhs time : Yet it ſtill 


retains the face of a Corporation, having a common Seal, 4yc. the 


very ſame with Henley, as deſcribed in the Map, if they differ not 
in colours, which I could not learn, 
118. Asfor Wuduſtoke, or WudeSFoc, Sox. pubercoc (3. es locus 


ſploeftris) now Woodſtock, it ſeems to have been a /eat Royal ever 


fince the days of King A/fred, it appearing by: a MS. in Sir ZFohn 
Cotton's Library, that he tranſlated Boetius de Conſolatione 
Philoſophie, there *. Nay , ſo conſiderable was it in the time 


of King Mtheldred, that he called a Parliament there, and En- 


afted Laws, to be ſeen amongſt that collefion of ancient Laws ſet 
forth by Mr. Lambard*.Whence it may almoſt be certainly conclu- 
ded, that here muſt have been a houſe of the Kings of England,long 
before the days of King Henry the Firſt ; who yer 'tis like indeed 
was the firſt that incloſed the Park with a wall, though not for 
Deer, butall foreign wild Beaſts, ſuch as Lyons, Leopards, Camels, 
Line's, which he procured abroad of other Princes ; amongſt 
which more particularly, ſays William of Malmesbury, he kept a 
Porcupine, biſpids ſetis coopertam, quas in Canes inſettantes natura- 


iter emittunt®, i.e. cover'd over with ſharp pointed Quills,which 


they naturally ſhoot at the dogs that hunt them. 

119. Of the Town of Thame, anciently Tamerpopsa, I could 
find little, till about the time of Edward Senior, An. 921, when 
the Daniſh Army out of Huntingdon came hither and erefted ſome 


? Camd. Britan. in Com. Oxon; * MS. in Bibhoth. Cottoniana, ſub Othone A, * Apx aumopin Gul, Lam- 
bard, fol. 82. » Will. Malmesburienſ. de Henr. 1. lib. 5. 
kind 
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kind of Fortification ; but at this time it ſeems it was ſo confider- 

| able, that it had. the reputation of a Burg ; for King Edward com- 
ing againſt it the ſame year, his Army is ſaid to have beficged the 
Burg and taken it, andto have flain the Daniſh King, Earl Toglor- 
and Earl Mannan his ſon, his brother, and all others whatever with- 
in the Town ©. Andagain, Ar. 1010, when the Danes over-ran 
moſt of this part of England, we find this Town amongſt others 
to have ſuffered much by them ©. 

120. Chippingnorton, anciently Ceapan-nepeune, was alſo moſt 
certainly a Town of note in the Saxons days, as one may gather 
from its name, it being ſo called from Ceapan Emere, to buy or 
cheapen, ſo that.it implies as much as Mercat Norton, or Norton 
where the people uſually cheapened Wares. And Whitney, now 
Witney, ſeems to have been a Town of good repute before the 
CongueF, it being given about the year 1040. to the Church of - 
St. Swithins Winton : with eight other Manors,. by Alwinus then 
Biſhop of that See, who for his over-familiarity with Emma Mo- 
ther to K. Edward the Confeſor, was cauſeleſly ſuſpe&ed of Adul- 
tery with her : Of which ſuſpition Queen Emma purging herſelf 
and him by the Fire Ordeal, of walking bare-foot over nine red- 
bot plough-fhares without hurt ; in thankfulneſs ('tis ſaid) they 
each gave nine Manors to the Church of WincheFFer, which are all 
named by Mr. Dugdale, Witney being one of thoſe given by AI- 
wins ©, 

121. And the neighboring Town of Bampton,anciently Bemrune, 
ſeems to be of much about the ſame antiquity, yet neither can ] 

| find any higher Record of it, than of Leofric Chaplain to King 
Edward the Confeſſor, who An. 1046, upon the union of the Bi- 
ſhopricks of Criditon and Cornwal, and both of them tranſlated to 
Exeter, whereof he was made the firſt B/bop, quickly after gave 


to this his new Church his land #c Bemzune *, to which it belongs to 


this very day. 

122, Which is all I could meet with of the Towns of Oxfor1- 
dire before the Conqueſt (for after long ſearch I could find no- 
thing of Deddington, till about the Reign of King Edw. 2. where- 
of when I come to ſpeak of the Cafe there) concerning which 
F could have added much more, and brought their H;fory down 


© Chronologia Saxonica, in An. 921. #4 Joh. Bromtou 466. Jornal.in An. citat. © Moyaſtici Anglicant, 
ol. 1. inter Addenda, pag: 980. f E Cod. ver. MS. in Bib. Bod. fol. Med, 120. inprincip. 
co 


to thele times, as above in Banbury; only that, and' whatever 
elſe is worthy notice of them, may be found in ſome other modern 
Hiſtories. 

123. Yet before we cometo the times fince the Conguef, let us 
firſt remember that the Town of I/tip, Sax. G1ghorlepe, or Gibrylepe; 
muſt needs be of good repute in thoſe days, for Camden ſays ex- 
preſly, and ſo do ſeveral other Authors, that King Edward the 
Confeſſor was born there, which they prove from his original - 
Charter of Refforation of the Abby of WefminFer, wherein he 
gives to this his new Church the Town of lip, with the additi- 
onal Clauſe of [the place where he was born®} which though, *tis 
true, Icould notfind in Mr. Dugdale ”, yer here remaining ſome 
foot-ſteps of rhe ancient Palace, and a Chappel now put to pro- 
fane uſe, called the Kings Chapel, and the Zown ſtill belonging to 
the Church of Weftminſter, there is no great doubt to be made of 
the thing, rraditicn it ſelf being not like to be erroneous ina mat- 
ter of this nature, though there were no ſuch Charter to prove 
the thing alleged, which yet we have reaſon to believe there is, 
or was, though not produced by Mr. Dugdale. 

124, In the Chapel above-mentioned, not many years fince, 
there ſtood (as was conſtantly deliver'd down to poſterity) the 
very Font, wherein that Religious Prince, St. Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor, received the Sacrament of Baptiſm : which, together with the 
Chapel, in theſe latter days being put ro ſome indecent at leaſt, if 
not profane uſe, was carefully and pionſly reſcued from-it, by 
ſome of the Right Worſhipful Family of the Browns of Nether 
Kiddington, where it now remains in the garden of that worthy 
Gentleman Sir Henry Brown Baronet, ſet handſomly on a pedeſtal 
as exadtly repreſented Zab. 16. Fig. 6. and adorned with a Poem 
rather pious than learned, which yet I think 1 had put down, | 
but that it 1s imperfe&. Rand 

125. Which holy King Edward was the firſt ro whom was ; 
eranted the gitt of Sanation, only with the touch of his hand, of 
the Diſeaſe called the Srrums, or Scrofula, and in Engliſh upon 
this account, the Kings Evil; which as a mark of Gods moſt eſpe- 

zal favor to this Kingdom, has beentranſmitted with it, as an hbe- 
reditary gift to all his Succefſors : Every ſacred hand inall Ages ever 
ſince, that has held the Scepter of this moſt happy and now flo- 


E Card, Britan. in Com. Oxon. * Vid. Monaſticon Angl. vol. 1. p. 59- 
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riſhing Kingdom, having been fignally bleſt by divers and undoubt- 


ed Experiments of healing that Diſeaſe. 
126, Before they touch for this diſtemper, they have always 


Prayers read ſutable to the occaſion, both which when performed, 


the King forthwith beſtows on every Patient, a piece of Angel- 
gold purpoſely coined, and put upon a white ribbon to be hung a- 
bout the neck ; which as long as worn preſerves the virtue of the 
touch, though Pr. Tooker will have it only, Sanitatis fymbolum in- 
he, w Eleemoſyne ſacre monumentum *, 1. e. a mark that the 
Cure is already begun, and a laſting memorial of the Kings chari- 
ty and plety to the poor patients. 

127. However it be, that this was the cuſtom ab initio, I take 


to be plain from that piece of Gold of King Edward the Confeſſor, 


Tab.16. Fig. 5. foundin St. Giles's field in the Suburbs of Oxon. 
having the initial letters of his name over the hinder part of the 
head, and two ſmall holes through it, as if defigned to be hung 
on a ribbon for the purpoſe aboye-mention'd, the holes being 
ſtrengrhened with Gold Wire faſtened round them, and to the 
piece it ſelf, much after the faſhion of the eye of a mans doubler, 
as exally deſcribed in the Figure, ut ſupra ; which piece was lent 
me by that courteous Gentleman Sir ZFohn Holeman Baronet, in 
whoſe petition it now remains at his Houſe near Northam- 
Þpton. 

128. FromKing Edward the Confeſors being born at 1/lip, 'tis 
eafie to colle&, that his Father King Zthelred muſt neceſſarily 
have had a Royal Seat there, as in all probability likewiſe at Hed- 
dington near Oxford; for though Tradition now goes, that it was 
but the Nurſery of the Kings Children, whereof there remains 
yet upon the place ſome ſigns of foundations in a Field near the 
Town, called Court-cloſe ; yet it is plain, that King Zthelred did 
ſomtimes at leaſt refide there himſelf, for he concludes a C har- 
ter, or ſome ſuch like /n/{rument, wherein he grants Privileges to 

the Monaſtery of St. Frideſwide here in Oxon, of his own Refto- 
ration, in Engliſh thus, This privilege was tdith at Yedinton, and 
after in Latin, Scripta fuit hec Cedula juſſu prefati Regis in villa 
Regia que . ..... appellatur, die otavarum beati Andree Apo 
his conſencientibus þ . .. . . . quiſubtus notati videntur. Ego XEthel- 


redus Rex hoc privilegium, Wc *. 


* Gul. Tookeri Chariſma ſroe donum Sanationis, Reg, Ang. calitm conceſſum. k Monaſticon Anglican. Vol. 
F. inter addenda, pag. 984. 
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129, Befide zheſe, the Kings of England had ſeveral other 
ſeats within this County (not to mention again that IWoodflock was 
one, or that old AlcefFer was the feat of Aledus) ſuch as Beau- 
mont, juſt without the ſuburbs of Oxford, the Birth-place of the 
valiant King Richard the Firſt. Langley, upon the edge of the 
Foreſt of Whichwood, a ſeat, as Tradition has deliver'd it down 
to us, of the unhappy King Zobn, who perhaps during the time 
of his Refidence here, might indeed build the Caſtle of Bampton, 
which alſo Tradition informs us was of his foundation. And 
Ewelm, built indeed by William De la Pool Duke of Suffolk, who 
marrying Alice the daughter and heir of 7homas C haucer, had a 
fair Eſtate hereabout ; but after, upon the attaindure of 7obn 
Earl of Lincoln, and Edmund his brother, Grand-children to the 
Duke, it came to the Crown in the days of King Henr. 7. and was 
afterward made an Honor, by layingunto it the Manor of Wal- 
lengford, and ſeveral others, by King Hen. 8. All which houſes are 
mark'd out in the Map, by the addition of a ſmall Imperial Crown 
placed ſomwhere near them. 

130. As all places that gave title to ancient Barons, moſt of 
whole Families long fince have been extinguiſh'd,are mark'd with 
a Coronet ; ſuch are, 1. The Baronies by ancient Tenure, which 
were certain Territories held of the King, who ſtill reſerved the 
Tenure in chief. to himſelf : whereof the ancienteſt in this Coun- 
ry were thoſe of Oxford and St. Valeric, the head of the latter be- 
ing the Town of Hoke-Norton ©, both given by the Conqueror to 
Robert D*Oyly who accompanied him ont of Normandy *. 2. The 
Barony of Arfic, belonging to Manaffer Arfic, who floriſh'd An. 
103. 3 Hen. 1. the head of which Barony was Copgs near Witney, 
Summerton and Hardwick in this County, being other members of 
it. 3. The Barony of Hedindon, now Heddington , given the 


25 of Henr, 2. to Thomas Baſſet in Fee-farm, whoſe Son Gilbert 


the Founder of Brſeter Priory, in the firſt year of Richard the 
Firft, was one of the Barons that attended at the Coronation. And 
theſe are all the Baronies of ancient Tenure that were heretofore 
in Oxford-ſhire. | 
131. Inthe beginning of the Reign of King Edward the Firſt, 
there were ſeveral other able men ſummon'd as Barons to Parlia- 
ment, that had not ſuch Lands of ancient 7enure, as thoſe above 


© Cam. Britan. in Com. Oxon. * Monafticon. Anel. vol. 2. p: 
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had, which were therefore ſtiled Barons by IWiits of Summons to 
Parliament, The firſt of theſe in Oxford-fhire was William de 
Huntercomb (whoſe ſeat ſtill remains by the ſame name in the Pa- 
riſh of Tufield) who was ſummoned to Parliament by the Kings 
IVrit, bearing date the 23 of Edw.1. The ſecond, I find, was © 
Zoh. Gray of Rotherfield, whoſe Anceſtors being of a younger 
Houſe of Walter Grey Arch-Biſhop of Tork, had Rotherfeeld given 
- them, beſide many other poſſeſſions by the ſaid Arch-Biſhop: He 
was ſummoned firſt to Parliament the 25 of Edw. 1. | 

132, Andſo was thirdly, his next Neighbor Ralph Pipard of 
the other Rotherfield, in the ſame year of the ſame Ming, their 
ſeats having now almoſt quite changed their names, for thoſe of 
their owners ; one of them ſeldom being called otherwiſe than 
Pipard or Pepper , and the other Grays. Alſo fourthly, Zohn 
Baron Lovel, of Minſter-Lovel, whoſe anceſtors though Barons by 
tenure many years before, as ſeiſed of the Barony of Caftle-Caryin 
Somerſet-ſhire, yet diſ-poſſeſt of that F know not by what means, 
received ſummons to Parliament whil'ſt ſeated here at Miner, 
25 of Edw. 1. | 

£33. The fifth of theſe Barons was Hen. Ie Tyes, who having a 
grant of Sherbourn here in Oxford-fbire from Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall, temp. Henr. 3. which Sherbourn had formerly been a part of 
the Barony of Robert de Druis, was ſummoned to Parliament the 
28 of Edy. i. Andſo was fixthly, Zohn de la Mare of Garſing- 
ton, the very ſame year. To which ſhould be added, the-Barons 
by Letters Patents of Creation, ſo firſt made about the 11 of Rich. 2. 
But of theſe, whoſe Barony is now vacant, there is only, ſeventh- 
ly, the Lord Williams, ſolemnly created Lord Williams of Thame 
the firſt of April, 1 Mariz, who had alſo ſummons the ſame time 
to the Parliament then fitting, but his Patent it ſeems was never 
enrolled. | 

134. For this account of theſe' Baronies, I acknowledge my 
ſelf beholding to that Eearned Antiquary, William Dugdale Eſq; 
Norroy King at Arms, in whoſeelaborate Volumes of the Baronage 
of England, the Reader may receive more ſatisfaftion concerning 
them, Yet beſide theſe, as the people will have it, the Manor of 
Wilcot was the head of a Barony, .one of the Barons whereof, as 
tradition tells them, lies buryed under a fair Monument in North- 
LeighChurch; But the Writings of the preſent Proprietor, my 

worthy 
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worthy:Friend Mr. Cary of WoodFock (whom yet I found incli- 
ned to believe ſome ſuch thing) being at London, whereby other- 
wiſe it poſſibly might have been proved, and the teſtimony of the 
people being too weak an evidence to build upon ; I have rather 
choſen to forbear, then add a Coronet to the place. 

135. Beſide the Saxon and Daniſh Fortifications above-men- 
tioned, thereare others here in Oxford-fbire of a later date; either 
quite rafed, or ina manner uſeleſs, and ſome of them too, known 
but to few ; wherefore I have thought fit to give this ſhort ac- 
count of them. To pals by therefore the Cale of Oxford, ſo 
well known to be built by Robert d'Oyly who cane in with the Con- 
queror, and the Caſtles of Bampton and Banbury ſpoken of before : 
the firſt that preſents it ſelf ro my conſideration, is the old Coftle 
of Deddington, formerly Dathington 5, which I take to be ancient; 
and the very place no queſtion ro which Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, brought Piers de Gaveſton the great Favorite of King 
Edward the Second, and there left him to.the fury of the Earls of 
Lancaſter, Warwick,, and Hereford, who carrying him to Warwick, 
after ſome time,cauſed him to be beheaded in a place called Blak- 
law, in their own preſence ®. 

136, Secondly, the Ca/tle of Ardley, the Foundations where- 
of are yet to be ſeen in a little Wood weſt of the Town, which if 
any heed may be given to the zradition of the place, floriſh'd a- 
bout the time of King Szephen: and 1o perhaps thirdly, miglit 
Chipping-norton Caſtle; free leave being given at the beginning of 
his Reign, to all his Subje&ts to build them CaFles, to defend him 
and them againſt Maud the Empreſs,which at laſt, finding uſed ſom- 
times againſt himſelf, he cauſed no leſs than eleven hundred of 
theſe new built Ca/tles to be raſed again, which no doubt is the 
cauſe we find no more of them, but their bare Foundations and 
Trenches. 

137. But fourthly, che Cafile of Middleton, now Middleton- 
ſtony, was none of theſe, for I find Richard de Camvil had Li- 
very given him of Middleton C file in Oxford-ſbire (which muſt 
needs be this) the tenth of King 7ohn, as part of his own {nhe- 
ritanceby deſcent from his Father *, And fifthly, as for the rn- 
ins of old Foxtifications at Craumerſh, or Croamiſh Giffard near 
' E Thomas dela Moor in Hiſt. vite &» mortis Edv,. 2. ja principle. b Jbidem, i Sce Mr. Dagdale's Ba- 
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Wallengford, 1 take them either for the foundations of that wooden 
Tower ere&ed by King Szephen, in the year 1139. when he beſieged 
Maud the Empreſs, and her Brother Robert Earl of Glocefter in 
Wallengford Cafile ©, or elſe of the Caftle of Craumerſe, or Croamiſt 
ir ſelf, built by the ſame King Stephen at another ftege of Walleng- 
ford, An. n53. which Henry Fitz-Empreſs endeavoring to raiſe, 
and bringing King Stephen to great ſtraits, they came atlaſt to 
an accord concerning the Kingdom of England”. 

138. There are ſome other Antiquities of yet later date, dhe 
I have met with in Oxford-fhire alſo perhaps worthy notice, ſuch 
as that odd bearded Dart. Tab. 18. Fig. 7. having the beards ifſu- 
ing from it, not as uſually one againſt another, bat one lower and 
the other higher, perhaps thus contrived for its caficr paſſage in, 
and as great or greater difficulty to get it out of a body ; which 
were it not for the too long diſtance of time, 1 ſhould be willing 
to take for the Materis, Mataris, or Matara, the Britiſh long Dart, 
which were uſually thrown by thoſe that fought in Efedi” : But 
the /femof it being wood, and not very hard neither, 1 cannot af- 
ford it to be above 200 years ſtanding, or thereabout : Nor can 
I add more concerning it, but that it was found ſomwhere about 
Steeple Barton, and given me by the Worſhipful Edward Sheldon 
Eſq; 

139. Yet the fone engraven 7a. 16. Fig, 8. dug up inthe gar- 
den, and now in the poſſeſſion of the Right Worſhipful Sir 7ho- 
mas Spencer Baronet, a moſt cordial Encourager of this under- 
taking, can ſcarce be allowed ſo ancient as that, the C haraer ups 
on it in Rilieve work being certainly China : For unleſs we may 
imagin it brought thence in the days of King AMifred, by Swithe- 
lin Biſhop of Sherbourn, Qui detulit ad Sanfium Thomam in India 
Eleemoſyna: Regis Alaredi, & incolumss rediit®, i. e. who carryed 
the offerings of King Alfredto the Church of St. Thomas in India, 
and returned ſafe, we can by no means allow it to have been here, 
180 years ; that Country having been quite loſt again to this Ve- 
fern part of the world, till Vaſquez Gama was ſent by Emanuel 
King of Portugal to make new diſcovenies, in the year 1497. In 
which year, though he recovered the way again to the Eaft Jndies, 
yet F ernandus Andradius diſcover'd not China till 1547 *, So that 


® ChronicaGervaſii Dorobornenſis, &5- Floren. Wigorn, in An. citato. | Chron, Gery. Doroborn. in An. 
cirat. * Jul. Cxefar. Comment. de bello Gallico, bb. 4. * Jeb. -Bromton Ab. Forn. is an, 14. Regis Aluredi. 

* Hieronymi Oſoris Hi ft. Luſitan. lib. 11. 
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provided this flone ( which is very unlikely) were bronght thence 
by ſome of Andradius his company the very firſt 291age; yet it 
can be (with ns) bur 160 years ſtanding. 

140. As for the Szone it ſelf itis of an odd kind of texture, 
and colour too, notunlike (to ſight) to ſome ſort of cheeſe, exat- 
ly of the Jgure and bigneſs as engraven in the Zable ; and molt 
likely of any thing to have been one of their Togr#'s, or Stamps, 
wherein the chicf perſons of the Zaftern Countries uſually had their 
names cut in a larger ſort of Charadter, to put them to any Iv/tru- 
ments at once, without further troubſ«. That they have ſuch 
kind of flamps, is clearly teſtified by Alvores Semedo, in his Hi- 
ory of China : They Print, ſays he, "Ihewi with Tables of flone, 
but this manner of Printing ſerves only for Epitaphs, Trees, Moun- 

tains, Wc. of which kind they have very many Prints; the flones 
which ſerve for this uſe being alſo of a proper and peculiar ſrt P, a5 OUIS 
ſeemsto be : Sothat in all probability the /erzers on this fone con- 
tain only the ame, and perhaps the office, or other tiele of ſome 
perſon of Quality, and therefore hard to be found out ; and that 
it was brought hither by ſome Trazeller of the Honotyble Family 
of the Spencers, and either caſually loſt, or careleſly thrown out 
as a thing of no value. 

144. And thus with no {mall coil and charge, yet not without 
the affiftance of many Honorable Perſons, whoſe names in due time 
ſhall be all gratefully mention'd, 1 have made ſhift to finiſh this 
Fpecimen of Oxford-ſhire ; which 1amſo far from taking fot a per- 
fe& Hiſtory, that 1 doubt not but time and ſevere obſeraation (to 
which I hope this Eſay will both encourage and dire@) may pro- 
duce an Appendix as large as this Book $ For that new matter will 
daily preſent it ſelf, to be added to ſome one ot other of theſe 
Chapters, 1am ſo ſenſibly convinc'd. that even fince the Printing 
the firſt Chapter of this Treatiſe, 1have found here at home juſt ſuch 
another Echo, asat Mr. Pawlings at Heddington, in the Portico's 
of the new Quadrangleat St. Fohn Baptiſts College. And fince my 
writing the ſecond, my worthy Friend Dr. T ho. Taylor has found 
ſo ſtrong a Chahbeat Spring in Falling-mill-ham- 65g near Oſeney 
Bridge, that notwithſtanding laſt hard Winter (when the greateſt 
Rivers were frozen) this continued .open and ſmoaking all the 
time, tinging all the /lones by reaſon of its not running, tior 


* F.eAlvares Semedo, Hiſt. Chin. part. 1. cap. 6. ſub finer. 
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mixing with other water, with a deep rufty colour. And third- 
ly, fince the Printing the 48S. of Chap. 8. I haveſeen a Lapis , 
Ranule taken out from under the Tongue of one Zohnſon a 
Shoo-maker (by the skilful Mr. Pointer Chirurgion) here in 
Oxford. 

142, Which is all I have at preſent to offer the Reader, but 
that he would take notice, 7. That in Chop. 2. $.69. where Þ 
mention a Well ſo eminent heretofore for curing difſtempers, in the 
Pariſh of St. Croſſes, that it has given it the more laſting name of 
Holy-well ; that I intend not that Well of late ere&ion (though 
perhaps the water of that is as good) and now moſt uſed, butan 
.other ancienter Holy-well behind the Church, in Mr. Nevil's Court 
before his houſe. And that ſecondly, notwithſtanding the au- 
thority of the Learned Dr. Hammond (with whom a. man need 
not much be aſhamed to err) ſome will have, that he calls the 
Fell of St. Edward in the Pariſh of St. Clements, rather the Well of 
St. Edmund, for which I find the very ſame authority alleged, that 
Dr. Hammond brings %. And laſtly to beg of him, that though 
in general he find me unequal to my deſign, and many particulars 
of this Efay perhaps ill placed, and worſe expreſſed, that yet 
in confideration that this is my firſt attempt (wherein many /ncon- 
weniencies could not be fore-ſeen, which may hereafter be avoid- 
cd) he would candidly accept of the ſincerity of my intention, 
with all imaginableendeavor of amendment for the future, in lieu 

*and excuſe of my preſent Inabilities. 


1 Vid, Hift. e Antiq. Univer ſ- 0x01. (i6, 2: pag: 104 col. 1. 
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Wherein the firſt Figure ſignifies the Chapter, 
the reſt thar follow, the Paragraph: 


A. 
4 Bele Tree in Oxford-ſhire, cap. 6; 


Paragraph. 84. 
*. .- {dwell Cop, an gicient Fortifi- 
cation. c. 10.par. 5I, 52,53, 78. 
Azr-pump , invented at Oxford. c. 9, 


_ par. 33. 

Air of Oxfordſhire healthy, proved 
from the nature of the ſoil, wa- 
ters, manners, and long life of 
its Inhabitants. c. 2. par. 1, 2, 3- 


Air of Oxford (lee Oxford) healthy, 


proved from its curing Conſumti- 
ONS. C.2. Þ4ar.8. 

Frequency of the Small-pox, 

noargument to the contrary. 


par. 9. 
Nor the Black Aſſize. pax, 10. 
Not ſo healthy formerly. par.11. 
Akemanſt reet-way. c. 10. par. 27, &c. 
Aldceſier, the ſeat of the Emperor 4- 
. leis. par. 71. 
eAnatomy improved at Oxford. c. 9. 
par. 214, Ofc. 
Antiquities, Britiſh. Cc. 10. par. 2, Oc. 
ſee Coins. | 
Roman, par.18, &c. ſee Barrows, 
Buryals, Coins, Pavements, 
Ways. 
Saxon and Daniſh. par. 74, &c. 
Architefure, ſec Buildings. 
Ardly Caſile, when built, c. 10. par.136. 
Armillz, Rings or Bracelets, the ancient 
uſe of them, par. 107, &c. 
Arſic, an ancient Barony, par, 130. 
Arteria magna deſcendens, turned part- 
ly into bone, c. 8. par. 50s 
Aſhes growing in Willows, c. 6. par. 79+ 
Black Aſſize at Oxon, c. 2. par. 10, 
Aſtall- barrow, a Funeral Monument, 
C.IO. pat, 49. 
Aſterie, Star-itones, c. 5. par, 16, &c. 
Move in Vinegar, and why, par. 
26, &c. 


[ 
; 
k. 


| Aſtroites lapis, Starry-ſtones, par. 22. 


Aſtronomy advanced at Oxford, by Lord | 
Biſhop of Sarum, c. v. par. 23. 
By Sir Chriſtopher Wren, par. 27; 
Mr. Hally of Queens Coll. par.26. 
Mr, Holland, par. 29. 
Atri' lex vulgaris, &c. not yet delcri- 
bed, c. 6, par, 11. | 
Aveſditch,an ancient High-way, c. 10. 
par. 35, 36% | a 
Axel. trees for Carts made of Iron,rc.9. 
Pare Io6, 
= 
Roger (Frier) Bacon his excellent Dil- 
coveries, c. 9.par. 2, &c. | 
Why accuſed of Magick, par.6: 
Bampton given to the See of Exeter 
before the Conqueſt, c. 10. par. 121» 
The Caſtle there, built by King 
Fohn, par, 125. 
Banbury, aſhort Hiſtory of ity 6. 10, 
PÞar. 113, | | | : 
Barly with ſix ears on one ſtalk, c. 6. 
, PAT+ 3Ts 
Rathe-ripe Barley, par, 29. _ | 
Barometer , invented at Oxford, c. 9g. 
pare 34% 
Barons, by Writs of Summons to Par- 
liament, c. 10, par. 131, &c. 
Ancient Baromes in Oxford/h. par.130. 
Barrels without hoops, c. 9. par. 168. 
Barrows, or Barrow-hills, c.10. par. 48, 
&c. item par. 78, &c, 
Beaumon, the Birth-place of King Rz- 
chard the Firſt, c, 10. par. 129. 
Bees, anemblem of Eloquence, c.7. 
par. 18, 

The Hiſtory of thofe over Lud. 
Vives his Study in Corpus 

Chriſti Coll. par. 19, &c. 

The improvement and manage- 
ment of them in Oxford: ſhire, 
par. 24. - 

A new ſortof Hives for them, 
C. 9. Par: 120, 

ZZ Belemnites 
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Belemmites lapis, Thunderbolts, cap. 5, 
Paragraph 38, &c. 
Their ule in Medicine, pa7.43. 
Benſon, an account of it before the 
Conqueſt, c. 10. par, 114, 
Birds, tee Diabolns marinus, Hooping = 
bird, Toucan, Wood-cracher. 
Biſſter, an account of it before the 
Conqueſt, c. 10. par. 115. 
Blanketing-trade at Witney, c. 9. par. 
169, &c. 
Native Blue in Oxford-ſhire, c. 3. par. 
18. ſee Ceruleum nat. 
Bog 99 grounds, how drained, c. 9. far. 
$1, 82. 
Thigh-bone of a prodigious bigneſs 
petrified ec. 5. pay. 158, 
Bracelets, the ancient uſe of them, c. 
. IO. har. 107, &c, 
Braſs lumps, cap. 3. par. 53. item. C. 4. 
war. It. 
Bricks made to ſupply Laths in Malt- 
kills, c. 9. par. 90. 
Strong Bricks made at Nettlebed, par. 


9. - 

Th Pariſh of Brizhtwell has had no 
Ale-houſe, SeQtary, or ſuit at Law, 
within memory of man, c. 8. f4r.95. 

Britain known to the, Greeks, long be- 
fore'the Romans cane, ca. 10, par. 
66, ; 

Brontie, Thunder-ſlones, C. 5. par. 29, 


Co 
Called alſo Polar-ſtones, par. 32: 
Bubonius lapis, c. 5. par. 45. 
Bufonttes lap is, par. 146. 
Buildings eminent in Oxford-ſhire, c.9: 
pare 128, &c, 
Burford, the reaſon why they carry a 
Dragon about the Town on Mzrd- 
ſummer-eve, c, 10.þar, 116. 
Privileges granted them, par. 
I17. 
The "Yate, o © Roman way of Burtal, 
C, IO. par. 40, Oc. 
Button-molds petrified,c. 5. par.175. 


C. 


Stone Cadworms (lee Muſca e Phryganio 
ſaxatih) c. 7. par. 25. 
Ceruleum nativum, c. 3. pare18. tem c. 
6. par. 52. 
A.fign of Silver Ore, par. 60, 
&c. 


Ceſar never entred Byitay ſofar as Ox- 
ford:- ſhire, cap. 3. paragraph 2. 
Beaten out by the Britans, c,10. 
par. 14, &c. 
Ars Calculatoria Fogeri Swiſſet, c. 9, 
par. I93. 


Calendar reformed by Tho.Lydiat,c.o. 


par. 19. | 
Gregorian reformation of the Calendar, 


taken from Roger Bacon, c, 9. par. 
8, &c, 

A Calendar or regiſter of weather, its 
uſe, Cc, I. Par. 12. 

Caleva, now Wallengford, c.10. par. 
24 250 , 

A Calf of 11 months old that brought 
forth another, c. 7. par. 41. 


. How it ispoſlible to be ſo, par. 


42,43. *' 
T hree Calves caſt at once, all three lj- 
ving to be of full growth, par. 44. 
Caraways, an improvement of Land, 
C, 6, par, 36. 
Cardites lapis, C. 5. pare 143, 151. 


Carts, of what faſhion uſed in Oxford-* 


ſhire, c.9. par. 105. 

With Iron Axel-trees, par. 106, 
Caſtles, when and by whom built in 
Oxford-ſhire, c. 10. par. 135, &c. - 
Chaff, how ſeparated from the Corn 

in Oxford-ſbixe, c. 9. par: 110, 
Chalk eggs, Cc. 5- par. 180, 
Black Chalk, c. 3. par. 16, 17. 
Cha#leton Barrow, a Daniſh Fortifica- 
tion, Cc, IO, par. 76. 
A Child born with another in its 
womb, c.7. par. 42. 
Heard to cry in the Mothers 
* . womb, c. 8.par. 2. 
Portends no miſ-fortune, ?b;d. 
Four Children at a birth, c.8. par. 5,6. 
Child-b:irth, the pangs affeQting the 
Husband, par. 3, 4- 
China ware, the way to make it found 
out at Oxford, c. 9. par. 86. 
Chipping-norton, its antiquity, c. 10, 
par. 120. 
The Caſtle when built, par. 136. 
Chubs inthe River Evenlode equalling 
Pearch in goodneſs, c. 7. par. 30. 
Clematis daphnoides, &c. of Engliſh 
growth, c. 9.par. 10, 
A Clock that moves by the A4ir, c. 9. 
par. 19, 


By water, pat. 49. 
F ; Coals, 


UMI 


forad-ſhire, c, 3.par. 34 


Cochlee fluwiatiles, viviparous, cap, 7. 


Paragraph 33. 
Coch leomorphites lapiny c. 5. par. 140. 
Conchites laps, ct: 5. par: 56, &c. 
Good tor Tables, &s. ibid, 


A Cormorant killed at Oxford, c. 9. par. 


II. 


Pulvis Cornachings invented by R.Dud- 
ley titular Duke of Northumberland, 


C. 9, par, 211. 
A Corn two inches long, c. 8. par. 49. 
Corn, how managed in Oxford- ſhire 


when green, c.9. par. 98, : 


How in Harvelt, par. 99, &c, 
How preſerved in the Barn from 
heating, par. 192, 
How from Mice in the Rick, 
' pax. 104. 
How threſhed when ſmutty, 
| par. 107, 
How preſerved from Mice and 
muſtineſs after threſhing,par. 
IIT. 
Cornbury Park, ſee Deer. 
Cornu Ammonzis, c. 5, pat. $7, &c. 
Bodies why not Correpted when bury- 
ed, c. 8. pay. 52. 
Coſmeticks, or Medicines beautitying 
the skin, c. 3. par. 20. 
Councils held ar Oxford, c. 2. par. 4. 
At Kirtlington, par. 7- 
Britiſh Coyns, 6. 10- par. 34 4, Gc: 
Roman Coyns, par. 73. 3 
A Cozn of King Eaward the Confeſlor, 
ſuch as{he gave when he rouched 
for the Kings-E vil, c.10. par. 127. 
Craume, c. 5, par. 48. 
Crey-fijh at Salford, c. 7. par. 31. 

Their different colours, when 
boiled, ſhew the different. 
goodnels of waters, zbtd. 

Crows how frighted from miſchiefing 
Corn, c.9.par.98. 
Crow-1ron, c. 4 par. 12. 
Cuſtoms uled in Oxford-ſhire. See But- 
ford, Enſham, Hoke-tide, Quinten, 
Sanlake. . 


D. 
A bearded Dart found at Steeple-Bar- 


| fon, C- 10. par. 138. | | 
Damps at North Leigh,with an account 


The INDEX, 
Coals, where likely to be found in Ox- 


them, tad: 


of ſeveral men killed by 
3. Paragraph 31, gc. 
Are a fign of Coals there 
abouts, Pay. 34. | 
Are remedyed by caſting iri 
_ * Quick-lime, pax. 36. | 
Death, ſome odd prefignitications of 
It, c. 8. par. 333 (96. 
Deddington Caſtle, c- 13. par. 135, 
Deer of Cornbury Park, defective in 
their horns, when madea Warren; 
Cc. 7.þ 7.45. 
Devils Coits, a Funeral Monument, :: 
IO, Par. 101. | 
Made of artificial ſtone, 7b;4. 
Thejuſt Devil of Woodſtock, c. 8. pat: 
37, QC 
Diabolus matints, Sea Devils-bird, c. 
7. par. 4. We} 
Dial at All SeulCollepe, c. 9, par. 149: 
Corpus Chriſti Coll. par. 141. 
Dorcheſter, an account of it before the 
Conqueſt, c. 10.par. 114. 
Robbery Diſcovered by a Dreath: c. 
8. par. 46, | 
Dudleys Dakes of No#thumberland, 
Earls of Warwick and Leiceſter, in 
Ttaly, C+ 9. pat. 149. | 
Dumb & deaf perſons taught to ſpeak; 
C.9.PAr. 180. 
Dyke hills, a Roman Fortifieation, & 
I®. Par. 39, 


BS. 


Earths Cee Soils) fit for Husbandry, 

C. 3. par. 3, dc. ſee Marles. 
Medicinal, c. 9. par. 27 o9c; 
Serving for Staruaties, Tobacs 

co pipes, Potters, poliſhing 
filver, ot. pet- 43, 44: 

Earths ſerving for Earchen floors; 
Ceilings., fide-walls, whiting and 
pointing walls, par. 46, GY. 

Earths fit for painting. See native, 
Blue, Lac Lune, Ochre, Pnigitis, 
Ruddle, Umber. * 

Sending forth poiſonous ſteams.; 
See Damps. 
Yet undeſcribed, c 5 par.49,05-- 

A green ſort of Earth at Shotover-hill, 
par. 12. EY 

Earthen-wares, as Juggs, Bottles, Por- . 
cellane, the way how to make them: 
diſcovered at Oxford,c.9-par. 34.45t- 


bud 
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An Earth-quake at Stanton St. Fohbns, 
C, 3. par. 54 
Echimites lapis, c. 5. par. 82, dc. 
Echo's, their ſeveral ſorts, c. 1. par. 
I4. 
? Returning twenty Syllables at 
WWoodfock, par. 15. at Magd. 
Coll. par. 22. 
How to find the place of the 
ſpeaker, and the place re- 
_ turning the voiceypar. 16,49. 
Tonical , or returning a Cer- 
tain Muſical Note, e. x. par. 
23: 
Tautological, or returning the 
ſame word ſeveral times, 


par. 25. 


Returning often the ſame inar- 


ticulate ſound, at Hedd/ng- 

ton, par. 25. at New Col. par. 

30. at All-ſouls Coll. par. 31, at 

S. Joh. Bapt. Coll. c-1.par. 141. 

An Egg with another within it, c. 7. 

par. 17. ; 

King Edw. the Conf. born at 1/lip, c. 

IO. par: 123. | 

His Font ſtill remains at Sir 7. 
Browns Bar. par. 124. 

Firſt cured the Kengs Evil, par. 

125. ; 
Elefrum, a mixt metal of Gold and 


i 


Silver foundin England, cap. 10. 


par. 8, doc. 
Eliiptical hypothefts of the Planets mo- 
tions, firſt demonſtrated at Oxford, 
ct 9. par. 34, &c. 
An Elm whoſe trunck is fix yards dia- 
meter, . c. 6. par. 65. 
An Elm flouriſhing without Bark or 
 pirh, 7bid. 
How it's poſſible to live ſo, par. 
66, &c. 


An En having three trunks out of 


one root, c. 6: par. 77. 
A narrow leaved Elm not yet deſcri- 
bed, par. 43. 

Encephalatdes'lapss, c. 5. par. 147+ 
E7quiries to be made by the Author 
about Plants, c. 6. par. 88, &c. 
Enſham, the cuſtom ot that Roialty, 

c. 8. par. 28. 
Ewmelm a Roial Seat, c. 10. par. 129. 
The Zcho there, c. I. par. 25. 
Double Zwes,or Ews that always yean 
two Lambs at once, c. 7. par. 3s, 


#7 


Faſting, Rebecca Smith faſted teri 
weeks, c. 8. par. 11. 
Began to eat after the applica- 
tion of an Amulet, ibid. 
Fellmongers, a pretty conſiderable 
Trade at Witney, c. 9. par. 173. 
Fewel, ſome unuſual ſorts of ir in 0x- 
ford-ſhire, c. 3. par. 41, 42. 
Finſcale, a Fiſh not yet deſcribed, c. 
7. par. 29. 
Fir-tree, planted in Oxford-ſhire, c. 
6. par. 34. 

Fiſhes, See Finſcale, Mytilus, Pride. 
Fiſh-ponds, a new Contrivance to ſew 
them, c. 9 par. 47. | 
Flints, tranſparent like Agats, c. 4, 

- par. 15: 

Black, their uſe, 761d. 

A great Flood in the River Cherwel, 
C. 2. Par. 17. 

Fortificattons in Oxfora-ſbire, c.10. pax. 
73» Or | 
At Croamiſh, Giffard, par. 137. 
In Merton Woods, where King 
Zithelred beat the Danes, par. 


Free ſtone, the ſeveral ſorts, c. 4. par. 
24; 2f- 

Rivers Freeze firſt at the bottom, c. 2. 
par. 15. 

Fungites lapis, e. 5. par. 132. 


G. 


Garſmgton, an ancient Barony, c. 10. 
P4r. 133. 
Geodes Japrs, c.5. par. 180. 

New Geometrical Bodies invented by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, c.9. par.195. 
Geramum columbinum, &c. not yet de- 

ſcribed, c. 6. par. 6. 
Gzants, aDiſcourſe of them, c. x. par. 
I68, &c. 
Glaſſes made of Flints, c.9.par.92, &c. 
Found together with Urns, their 
uſe, c. 10. par. 57, 49. 
Glaſſenbury thorn, c. 6. par. 39, 40. 
Grapes, meliorated by grafting, c. 9. 
par. 113, II4. 
Grimes-ditch, a Roman way, c. 10. par, 
26. 
Robert Grofled Biſhop of Lincoln, a 
great 


- Y XS 
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great Aſtronomer, 7.9. par. 2. 
Gual- Fen, a Roman Way, c. 10. par. 24. 
Gunpowder, anTnvention of Frier Ba- 

con, cap. 9. Paragraph 7, 39, 40. 
Gur, C. 3. par. 50. 


H. 

Harrows, a new ſort of them, «©. 9. 
par. 77. 

Harveſting, the manner of it in Ox- 
fordſhire, c!9. par. 99, &c, 

A Hawthorn with white berries, c. 6. 
par. 35. 

Hay , how preſerved from heating, 
C- 9. par. 103, 


Heddington, a Seat of King Edw, the 


Conf. c. 10. par. 128, 
An ancient Barony, par. 130. 
The Echo there, c. 1. par. 25. 
Helleborine floxe albo, c. 6. par. 13, 
Atro rubente, par. 14. 
Latifoha montana, ibid. 
A Henof the Ifland of St. Helen de- 
ſcribed, c. 7. par. 67, Oc. 
Henly,the ancienteſt Town in Oxford- 
ſhire, c. 10. par. 68. 
Flippocep halotdes lapzs, c. 5: pay. 142. 
Fiſtricites laps, par. 51. 
A new ſort of Hves for Bees, c. 9, par. 
I20, . 
Hoggs, an ingenious way of giving 
them meat, £.9. par. 122, 
A Hog near 13 hands lugh, c. 7, par. 


EL 
Hoke-norton barrow, an ancient For- 
tification, c. 10. par. 75. 
Hoke-norton an ancient Barony, par. 
I3T. 
Hoke-tide, or Hoke-Munday, c. 8. 
par. 241 (Fe 
FHooping-bird, 6. 7. par. 10. 
Hordeum difticum pracox, c.6.par. 9. 
Horſes forty years old, c. 7.par. 37. 
Ancient Houſes of the Kings, in Ox- 
ford-ſhire, c. 10. par. 128. 
Husbandry of Arable Land in Oxford- 
ſhire, c.9. pay. 56, Oc. 
Of Pafture Land, par. 81, &c. 
Of Corn when green, par. 98. 
when ripe, par. 99. 
Huntercomb, an ancient Barony, c. 10. 
Par. 131. 


The Hygroſcope improved, c.9. par.37. 


L. 


; fce-meers, cap. 2. Paragraph IF. 


[kenildſtreet-way, C. 10. par. 22, 23. 
Several Improvements by Sir Chriſte> 
pher Wren, c. 9. par. 30, 31, 32, 33, 
35» 33, 42, 166, 195, | 
By Dr. Walls, c.9.par. 196,@c. 
By Mr. Dwight in Earthen 
wares, par. $4, gc. 
Tnjeftionof Liquors into the veins of 
Animals, c. 9. par. 222. 
St. 70hn Bapt. Coll. how it came to be 
built, c. 6. par. 77. 
Irs Lunar een ar Oxford, c. 1. par.7; 
tron moulds, c. 3. pay. 51. 
Tron- fone, c. 4. par. 35, 36. 
1/ip the Birth-place of King Edward 
the Confeſlor, c. 10. par. 123. 
A Roial Seat, par. 128. 
Lapis Judamcns, c.5.par. 136, fc. 
Funcellus omnium, &c. not yet deſcri- 
bed, c. 6. par. 5. 


K; 


Kenners barrow, a Funeral Monument, 
C. ITO. Par. 51, 52. ; 
Northern Kings how anciently ele&t- 

ed and inaugurated, c. 10, par. 85, 
90, Ofc. | 
Xrilington, anciently part of the pol- 
ſeſfions of the Kings of England, 
C. 2. par. 7. 
Its ancient Prewleges, tbid. 


A Xitchin without a Chimney, c. 9. 


par. 130. 


Anives, their carved hafts firſt made 


at 0x01. £c.9, Par. 163, 


L. 
Lac Lunefoundin Oxfordſh. c. 3. pat. 


20, CFE. 
Align of Silver Ore, par. 22,23. 
Its uſe in Medicine, par. 26. 
Lagipus major vulgaris Parkinſoni, c.6; 
par. 12. 
Langley, anciently a Roial ſeat, c. 10, 
par. 129. 
Philoſophical Language. See Univer- 


fal C_ 
Lightning, ftrange effects of it, c. 1, 
par, 11. ; Ee 
Aaa | Lignum 


> 
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Lienum fofſile, c. 3. pare 42+ 
Lilling ſtone Lovel, why in Oxford- 
ſhire, c.6. par. 85. 


Lme, the firteit ſtones to make it, c.4, | 


ar. 32, 
lick home , redifies the malignancy 
of Damps, c. 3. far. 36. 
A white Linnet, c.7. par. 13. 
The reaſon of its whiteneſs, par. 
I4, IFo 
Locks to keep up waters, 
pikes. 
Lucern. See Sainffoin, : 
Lychnis, a ſortof them not yet deſcri- 
bed, c, 6. par. 10, 
Lymphedutts, firſt diſc overed at 0x0y. 
C, 9. Par. 212, 


See Turns 


AT. 


Malt-kills of ſtone very advantage- 
OUS, c. 9. Par. 92. . 
New contrivances of them. par: 
I27- 
Mamillaris lapis, C. 5. par. I51, 
Marble at Blechington, Cc. 4. par. 33« 
A new way of painting it, c. 9. 
par. 166. 
Marchaſite, (See Pyrites) ce 4. par. 12. 
Marl, the ſeveral ſorts of it, c, 3. par. 
8, Sc. 
Mathematicks improved at Oxon, c. 9. 
par. 194, &c. | 
Maum, a good ſoil, c. 4. par. 3,45- 
Men apt for generation till eighty, c. 
8. par * 7, 
Of agreat Age, par. 54- 
Merton Coll. the reaſon of black night 
there, c. 9. par. 192. 
Meſi-fats, very good ones made of 
Burford ſtone, c. 4. par. 27- 
Mid4leton-Fony, the Caſtle there, c,10, 
Par. 1 7. 


Mzl's of a rare contrivancey c. 9. par. 


I24, ©c, 

Minſ/er Lovel, an ancient Barony, c. 
IO. Par. 133. 

Artificial Mz/ts, c. 9. par, 24» 

Money. Sce Coyns. 

Moon-ſtoon. See Selenttes. 

Moor-Evil, how cured, c. 2. par. 66. 

Atuſca e Phryganio ſaxatili,c. 7.par. 25. 

Mafick , new diſcoveriey in it , with 

. their demonſtrations, cap, 9. Par. 

199, | 


Mytilus fluminum maximus ſubwiridg, 
not found to have Pearl in them, 
C.J Pare 32. 


N. 


Nephriticus laps, cap. 5. Paragraph 


I 54. 
Haſel-Nyuts found fifty foot under 
ground, c. 2.þar. 52. 


0. 


Oaſts. See Malt-kz 1's. 
Oats, away todiſpolſe them conveni- 
ently in ſtables, c. 9. par. 121, 
Yellow Ochre at Shotover-hill, c. 3. par. 
I3, &c. | 
- Afignot Silver Ore, pay. 24. 
Oenanthe minor aquatica, Park, c. 6, 
par, 12. 
Ophiomorphites laps, c.5. par. 92, &c, © 
Ophthalmites laps, par. 149. 
Orchites laprs, c. 5. par, 144. 
Orobanche verbaſcult odore, not yet de- 
ſcribed, c. 6. par. 8. 
Oſeney Abby how it came to be builr, 
c.6. par. 76. 
Oſteocolla, c. 5. par, 174. 
Oftracites laps, par. 79. 
Oftracomorphos Lapis, par.60. 
Otttes laprs, £5. Par. 150. 
Ova anguina, C5. par. 83. 
Oxen, a pretty contrivance to feed 
them, c. 9. par. 123. 
Oxford, how ſituated at preſent, c. 2. 
Par. 4+ | 
How anciently, c. 10. par. 30, 
Its preſent fituarion healthy, c. 
IO, par. 64. 
Parliaments and Councils held 
there, Cc. 2. par. 4. 
W hen made a @/nzverſity, c, 10, 
har. 65. . 
When the Biſhoprick was foun- 
ded, par. 67. 
Oxford-ſhire has more Paſture than a- 
rable Land, c. 3. par. 1. 


P. 


Painting , an account of that at the 
Theater at Oxon. c. 9. par. 154, &c. 
Some that 1s remarkable elſe- 
where, par. 164, 165. 
Parhehs, 
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Parheliaz or Meock-ſuns, ſeen at En- 
ſham, cap. 1. Paragraph 4. 

Their ſignification, pay. 6, 

Parliaments held at Oxford, c. 2. par. 4. 

The firſt in England held at 
Shifford, par. 5, 6. 

Paſture-land, how manured in Oxford- 
ſhire, c. 9. par. SI, og. 

Roman Pavements in Oxford- ſhire, 
C. IO. par. 54, (c- 

Pear-trees, an unuſual ſort of them 
bearing twice a year, c: 6. Par. 36, 

Bearing a Pear hard and dura- 
ble like wood, par. 87. 
Peaſe, the ſorts of them in Oxford- 
ire, Cc. 6, par. 30. 
Peat found in Oxford-ſhire, c. 3. par. 4. 
. their wayof menaging it, ib:d. 
Pebblestranſparent, c. 4. par. 16, their 
uſe, par. 17, 18, 
Cemented- with Flints make 
excellent Chimney pieces, 
Tables, &c. par. 19, 20. 

PeAinites lapiny c. 5. par. 72, &c. 

Pentaphyllum reptans alatum folizs pro- 
fundius ſerratis, c. 6. par. 7. 

Period of years, a more acurate one 
found out by Tho. Lydtat, c. g. par. 
17, (9. © 

Perſpiration of Plants diſcovered at 
Oxford, Cc. 9. par. 95. 

Petrifications, whence they proceed, 
C,2. par. 23, q5c. 

Their ſeveral forts, pare 25,049. 
item, C. 5. par. 47, Ot. 

Petrified bone, c. 5t par. 158, 'J 

Petrified wood, cap. 3. par. 38, 39. 
em c.5. pay. 175. 

Phallozdes lapis, c.5.par. 153. 

Pheſants,with white and pyed feathers, 
C. 7. Par. 13. 

Pifures, drawn by: Microſcopical 
glaſſes, c. 9. Par. 166. 

Remarkable ones of K. Fames 
and K. Charles, par. 164. 
Another of a Catlooking ſeve- 
ral ways, par. 165. 
Plants,not yet deſcribed, c.6.par.3.45c. 
| Not yet noted whether of En- 
liſh growth, par. 12. 
v3 whether yer deſcri- 
bed, pay. 13) 14. 

Plants faſciated, c. 6. par. 15. 

Not only after hard Winters, 

"par. 16, 


Plants ſtriped, c. 6. par. 17, 42. 

How procured, Paragraph 18. 
Is their diſeaſe rather then per- 
fetion, par. 19, &c. 

River Plants grow ſenſibly after raitt, 
and why, c. 2. par. 16. 

Plants cultivated in Oxford-ſhire, that 
arenotin ſome other Counties. See 
Barley, Caraways, Lucern, Pears 
trees; Peas, Ray-graſs, Roſa cani- 
1a, doc. baſtard Saffron, San&foin; 
Whear. 

Plants, enquiries to be made by the 
Author about them, c.6. par. 88,qgc. 

Ploughty. hill, a Funeral Monumear, 
C. IO. par. 48, 

Ploughs, the ſeveral ſorts of them uſed 
in Oxford-ſhire, c.9. par. 76. 

Pnigztis, or black chalk,c.3. par. 16,717: 

Porcellane ware, the way to make it 1n- 
vented at Oxford; c. 9. par. 86. 

Port way, c. 10. par. 35, 36. 

Pride, a Fiſh doubted whether yet de- 
{cribed, c. 7. pax. 27, 28. 

Profpet at Teynton, c. 3. par. 54- 

Pyrites aurews, C. 4.par, 11, 12. 

eArgentens, par. 13. 

Poyſonous exhalations how remedyed; 

6. 3. par. 36. 


N, 


Quarries at Barford, 6. 4. par, 26. 
At Headington, par. 24. 
Elſewhere, par, 29, 30. | 

Quinten, a Sport uſed in Oxfard-ſbire 

ar Weddings, as they carry home 
the Bride, c. 8. par. 21, 496. 53» 


R. 


Ratinsborough, an ancient Fortificati- 
ON, C. IO, Par. 34. 
Lapis Ranule, Cc. 10. par. 141. 
Raſpberry buſh grows commonly in the 
Chrltern part of Oxford-ſhire, c. 6: 
par. 42. 
Ray-graſs, an improvement of Land, 
Cc. 6.par. Zlz&c. | 
When the beſt time to ſow it, 
C. 9. par. 33. 

R:b of a Dog of an unuſual make, c.7. 
par. 46. 
Rzngs, the ancientuſe of them in theſe 
Northern Countries,6.10. par.107 0c. 

A aa 2 Rivers 
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pay. 19+ 
Robber, c. 4- par. It. 
Robbery diſcovered by a Dream, c. 5. 
dar. 46. 
Rds, o an unuſual make for tilling 
Land, c. 9. par. 79, 30. 
Roll-rich ſtones, c. 10. par. 851. 
Not a Funeral Monument, par. 
86. 
Nor a Court of Judicature, 
par. 87. 
Built by Rolo the Norman, par. 
83. at his inauguration, par. 
| 95z Ur. 
Roofs of Stone of rare contrivance, 
'C.9, Par. 136, &c. 
Ropes made of the barks of Trees, c. 
9. par. 119. 
Roſa'camjina, d3c. c. 6. par. 40. 
Roſamond*s Tomb, c. 9. par. 144, &c, 
Rother field Grays, an ancient Barony, 
C. IO. PAY. I3T. 
Rotherfield Pipard an ancient Barony, 
par. 132. | 
Rubrick, or ruddle, c. 3. par. 16. 


S. 


Baſtard Syffron, c. 6. par. 35. 
Satnitfoin, par. 31, 34- | 
How managed, c. 9. par. 83. 

Salmons at Lill;ngFone Lovel, how they 
come thither, c. 7. par. 30. 

Sard, its uſe. c. 4. par. 22, 23. 

Saxifraga Anglica, &c, not yet deſcri- 

- bed,c.6. par. 9. 

Sent-bags, diſcovered in moſt ftrong 
ſented Animals, at Oxon, c. 9. par. 
228, &c. | 

Sefaries, anew ſort of them at Wat- 
lington, c. 8. par. 32. 

Selenites lapis, the ſeveral ſorts, c. 5. 
par. 3,8, 11, 182. 

Its uſe, pay. t4, 15. 

Servants, how hired, c. 8. pax. 29. 

A Sheep with only one horn, c. 7. par. 

©) 


Sheep with $ or 10 horns apiece, par. 
39- 
Sherbourn an ancient Barony, c. 10. 
Par. 1 23: 
Silk Fockings, the way of weaving 
emdiſcovered at Oxford, c. 9. par. 
I67, 


EE R;vers running into the ground, 6. 2. Silver Ore, where likely to be found 


- 3 & 
. A. 


See Caruleum nativum. 

Singing, two oQtaves, or fifths, ſung 
by the ſame perſon at the ſame 
time, Cc. 9. par. 208, Tc. 

Slat-ſtones ſerving for covering hou- 
ſes, c. 4. par. 3I. 

Good for grinding colours, 76. 


 Smirss its uſe, c. 4. par. 21. 
Snails, aſort of them not yet deſcri. 


bed, c. 7. par. 34. 

Snakes, none to be found in the Nor- 
zthern parts of Oxford-ſhire, c. 7, 
þar. 35, 36. 

Soils (See Earths) of a ſmall depth, 
why ſome ferrtil; -others not, c. 3. 
pur. 3, Oc * | 

Spars, C.5. par. 49, 50> SL. 

Their original, par. 52, 
Their uſe, par. 53. 

Speech, improved by Dr. Walz, c. 9; 
par. 179. 

By Dr. Wilkzns, par. 181. 

Fire ſteeples, c.9. par. 142. 

Springs, their original, c. 2. pay. 17. 

A Chalybeat Spring befide Oxford, c.10. 
Par. 141. BY 

Land Springs, &. 2. par. 18, 

Sweating out of the Earth, and 
for the moſt part imbibed a- 
gain, par. 20, | 

A Stags head found 50 foot under 
ground, c. 6. par. 53- 

Starr-caſe at Blechington deſcribed, c.9. 
par. 131 4c. 

Stalaffites lapis, c. 5. par. 45. 

Stalagmites lapis, par. 47. 

Sanlake, the Parſon reads a Goſpel 
every Holy 'Thurſday, on a Barrels 
head in the Cellar of the Chequer 
Jan, c. 8. par. 30. 

Starch-trade at Oxford, an account of 
It, c.9.pare 172, &c. 

Star ſtone. See Aſteria. 

Excellent Satzes in Braſs of King 
Charles I. and his Queen, c. 9. par. 
I66. 

Stones an improvement of Land, c.4. 
par. 7, 5. itemc. 9. par. 70. 

Stones reſembling Fiſhes, as a Barbel, 
C. 5. par. 55. 

Cockles ſingly, par. 64, &c. 76. 
Cockles in cluſters, par. 56,&c. 
_- uſe, ;bidem. 
Eſcallops, c. 5. pay, 72. 

oSkic watt Muſcles, 
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Muſcles, par. 80. 

Oitters, par. 60, 78, 79. 

A Porcupine, pax, 81.. 

A Rams horn, par, 87. &c. 

Snakes, par. 92. | 

ASea Urchin, par. 82, &c. 
How Stones reſembling Shell-fiſhes ac- 

quire that form, c. 5. par. 96, &c. 

Stones reſembling Plants, as, 

an Apricock, c.5. par. 135. 

A Briony root, par. 133. 

A Mulberry, par. 135. 

Luca-Olives, par, 136. 

Pears, par. 134. 
|  Toad-ftools, / ar. 132. 

Stones reſembling living Creatures, or 
ſome parts of them, as a 
 _ Bullocks heart c. 5. par. 143. 

A Horſe head, par. 142. 
An Owls head, par. 45. 

Snails, par. 140. 

The Teſticles, par. 144. 
A Toads head, par. 146. 
Worms, par. 141- 

Sfones reſembling ſome part of man, 

as his Brain, c. 5.pÞar. 147. 
Breaſt, par. 151. 
Ear, par. 150. 
Eye, par. 149. 
Foot, par. 174- 
Glans pents humani, par. 153. 
Heart, par. 152. 
Kidneys, par. 154 
Olta&ory nerves, par. 148. 
S$crotum, par. 15 3» 

Stones repreſenti ng Buttons, Cc. 5. par. 
I75. 

The heel of a ſhoo, par. 176. 
A wheel, par. 177. 

Stones naturally globular ; ſome 
ſmooth, ſome granulated, c. 5. pare 
179, 

Stones voided out of the Eyes, c. 8. 

par, 10. 

Bred under the Tongue, par. 

48. ttemc. 10, par. 14. 

Taken out of a mans bladder 
that weighed above a pound, 
C. 8. par. 49. 

Made by art, c. 10. Par. 101. 

Worſhipped by the ancient 
Britans, par. 102,0@c. - 

Set up in the high-way, toſhew 
the number of miles, par. 50. 


A Stone with Chineſe Characters found 


at Tarnton; c. 10. Paragraph 139. 
Straw-work, of a new Contrivance, 
C.9. par. 108. -. 
Strombites, or wreathed: ſtones, c. 5. 
par. 63. ; 


To 
Tadmerton Caſtle a Daniſh Fortificatis 


ON, C. IO. Par. 75. 
Teeth of a prodigious bigneſs, c.5. par; 
159, 163, 164. 
Teleſcope, known to Frier Bacon, c. 9. 
par " ib & C3 
Thame an ancient Barony, c. 10. par 
I 33- 
Itsanriquity, par. 119, 
The Well-waters, when brewed, 
ſtink, c. 2. par.34. 
7 heater at Oxford, its contrivance, c. 
9. par. 147, &c. 
An account of the Painting, 
par. 154, &c, 
Thermometer invented 5oo years ago; 
C. 9; par » ZJo 
T high-bones of a prodigious bigneſs, 
Co 5. Par. 155, 1064, | 
, Whether really the bones of a 
man, par. 157: 
T hunder. See Lightning. 


Thunder-bilts. See Belemnites. | DÞ 


T hunder-ſtones. See Brontias. 
Tillage. See Husbandry. 
Tobaccopipe<lay at Shotover-hill, c« 3. 
par. 43. 
Toucan, an American Bird found be- 
{ide Oxford, c. 75.p4r. 12. 
Towers at Oxon, c. g.par.143- 
Britiſh Towns how built, c. 10. par. 75. 
Transfuſion of Blood invented at Oxford, 
C. 9. pare 223. 
Trees ot a vaſt bigneſs. c. 6. par.44, &c« 
That have been put to odd uſes, 
par. 47, G6. 
Buryed under the ground at 
Binfeld-heath, par. 50. 
Where dyed black, and why, 
2b1d. 
Found fifty foot under ground 
at Rotherfield-Pipard, par. 51. 
How, and on what account bu- 
ryed. under ground , par. 55, 
Sc, | 
Two Trees joyned together after an 


odd way, c. 6, par. 78. 
Bb by Tn- 
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Trichites lapisy & 5. Paragraph 145. 
Tripoli-ſtone, c. 4. par. 34+ 
Trochites lapis, Cc. 5. par. 17. 
Turf laid on houſes inſtead of ridge- 
tiles, c. 3. par. 40. 
Serving for tewel, par. 41. 
Turn-pikesto keep water up, ©. 9. par. 
43, &c, | 


F. 


Vagitus Vierinns,c. 8. par. 2. 
No ill omen, ib:d. 
Vermicular i laps, c. 5.par. 141. 
Fines meliorated by grafting, c. 9. par. 
IT3>ITI4. 
Viola Martia, &c. not yet deſcribed, 
Co be Par. 3, 4- 
Ludovicus Yruerhis Bees, c. 7. par. 19. 
Umber, Cc. 3.par. 19, 
Univerſal Charater invented at Oxford, 
c. 9. par. 183, &c. | 
Improved there, pay. 188, &c, 
Urns, c.10. par. 57, 62. 
Found 
fifty foot under ground, c. 6. 


par, 53. 
W: 


Walks, and other curioſities in Trees, 
C.9, par. 115, &c. 
Waters in Oxford ſhire healthy,proved 
from the abundance of Fiſh, c. 2, 
Pare 14 
' From their impregnations with 
- Salts and Sulphurs, pay. 12, 
I3,19. 
IWaters petrefying. See Petrifications. 
Why ſome will not bear Soap, 
C. 2. par. 32. 
How remedied at Henly,p ar. 34. 
Strongly impregnated with Salts 
at Church-hill Mill, par. : 5. 
At Chadlington, par. 39, 
At Clifton, par. 40, 
What uſe they may be put to,par. 
43, &c. 
Waters Medicinal at Deddington, c. 2. 


Par. 49. 


at Rotherfield-Pipard | 


At Banbury, par, 57. 
Art Tabary, par. 58. 
Curing Eyes and Ulcers, par.-67, 
Sc. item c. 10, par. 142. 

Chalyheat, c. 10. par. x41. 

Vitriolate, c. 2. par. 60, &c. 

Taſting like Milk, par. 64. 

White like Milk, par. 65. 

IVaters, anote of their goodneſs, c.7. 
par. 3I. 

Water-works, Cc. 9. par. 42, Fe. 

At En#f7on deſcribed, par. 50, &c. 
gn, The ps ſo called, c. 10, 
Wattle-battk, par. 70. 
I/atlingtonan ancient Town, with the 

reaſon of its name, par: 69. 
Roman ways, their ſeveral ſorts, c. 10? 
par. 18, &c. See Akeman-$treet, 4veſ- 
aitch, Grimes-ditch , Thenild-Freet, 
Port - WAY. 

Wheat with twoears on one ſtalk, c. 6. 
par. 37. . 

The ſeveral ſorts of it cultivated 
in Oxford: ſhire, not ſo in ſome 
other Counties, par. 23, gc. 

Dr. Hillzs, an account of his diſcove- 
ries in Anatomy and Phylick, c, 9. 
par. 215, &c. 

A great Windat Oxford,c. 1. far. 9. 

Witney given to St. Swithins Winton 
before the Conqueſt, c. 10. par. 120. 

Woolen rags an improvement of Land, 
C, 9. Par. 70, Fls 

Ilomen bearing Children till 63. c, 8. 
par. 5. 

Revive oftner then men, two ex- 

amples in Oxford-ſhire, par. 
I2, &c. 

A Woman of extream little growth, 
not a yard high, yet all parts pro- 
portionable, c. 8. par. 9, 

Wtbod petrified, c. 3.par. 38, 39. 

Sold by weight, par. 2. 

How ordered in Oxford-ſhire,c.9. 

par. 115, 119. 
Vlbodcracker, a Bird not yet deſcribed, 


C. 7. par. 3. 
Woodſtock, the Echo there, c. 1. par. 15. 
When made a Seat Royal, c. 10. 
par. 118, 
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